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A SENTIMENTAL JOUpfNEY 



T H )l O U G S, 



FRANCE AND ITALY. 



THEY order, said I, this matter better 
in France — '-^ 
—You have been in France ? said my gentle-* 
man, turning quick upon Hie wiih the most civil 
triumph in the world. Strange ! quoth I, de- 
bating the matter with myself, that one-and* 
twenty miles sailing, for 'tis absolutely no farther 
from Dover to Calais, should give a man these 
rights* I'll look into them : So giving up the 
argument, I went straight to my lodgings, pui 
up half a dozen shirts and a black pair of silk 
breeches——" the coat 1 have on," said I, lqok«« 
ing at the sleeve, " will do*'— took a place in the 
Dover stage ; and the packet sailing at nine the 
next morning-*by three I had got sat down to 
my dihner upon a fricassee'd chicken so incontes« 
iibly in France, that, had I died that night of an 
indigestion, the whole world could not have sus* 
pended the efifedls of the * droits d*aubainC'^mY 

* All the eifedts of strangers (Swiss and Scotch except- 
cd) dying in France, are seized, by virtue of this iaw, 
tho' the heir be upon the spot— the -profit of thcst 
#ootingeociesbeiog^farm'd, there isao redress* 

A3 



6. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

shirts and black pair of silk breeches— portmanteau 
and all, must have gone to the king of France — 
even the little piclurc wkich I have so long worn, 
and so often have told thee, Eliza, I would carry 
with me into my grave, would have been lorn 
from my neck- Unc^enerous I — to seize upon the 
wreck of any unwary passenger, whom your sub- 

je6ls had bcckonM to their coast by heaven I 

MRE, it is not well done ; and much does it 
grieve me, 'tis the monarch of a people so civilized 
and courteous, and so renown'd for sentiment and 

fine feelings, that I have to reason with 

But I have scarce set a foot in your dominions* 

CALAIS. 

WHEN I had finished my dinner, and drank 
the king of France's health, to satisfy 
my mind that 1 bore him no spleen, but, on the 
contrary, high honor for the humanity of his 
temper 1 rose up an inch taller for the ac- 
commodation* 

—No said I the Bourbon is by no means 

a cruel race : Th*y may be misled like other 
people ; but there is a mildness in their blood* 
As I acknowledged this, I felt a suffusion of a 

finer kind upon my cheek more warm and 

friendly to man, than what Burgundy (at least of 
two livres a bottle, which was such as X had been 
drinking) could have produced* 

—Just God I said I, kicking my portmanteau 
a^ide, what is there in this world's goods which 
should sharpen our spirits, and make so many 
kind-hearted brethren of us, fall out so cruelly as 
we do by the Way ? 

When man is at peace with man, how much 
lighter th.an a feather is the heaviest of metals in 
his hand ! he pulls out his purse, and, holding it 
airily and uncompressed^ looks round hiaiy as ^f 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 7 

^e sought for an obje6l to share it with. In doing 
this, 1 felt every vessel in my frame dilate— the 
arteries beat all cheerily together, and every pow- 
er which sustained life, performM it with so little 
friction, that 'twould have confounded tlie most 
physical precieuse in France : With all her materi- 
alism, she could scarce have called me a machine* 

I'm confident, said I to myself, I should havo 
overset her creed. 

The accession of that idea, carried Nature, at 
that time, as high as* she could go — I was at peace 
with the world before, and thus finished the treaty 
with myself 

— Now, was I a king of France, cried I— 
what a moment for an orphan to have begg*d his 
ifather's portmanteau of me ! - 

THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

I HAD scarce utter'd the words, when a poor 
monk of the order of St. Francis came into 
the room, to beg something for his convent. No 
man cares to have his virtues the sport of contin- 
gencies or one man may be generous, as ano- 
ther man is puissant — sed non quo ad hanc'^or be 

it as it may for there is no regular reasoning 

upon the ebbs and flows of their humors ; they 
may depend upon the same causes, for aught I 
know, which influence the tides themselves—- 
'twould oft be no discredit to us, to suppose it was 
so : I'm sure, at least for myself, that in many a 
case I should be more highly satisfied, to have it 
said by the world, '^ I had had an affair with the 
moon, in which there was neither sin nor sliume," 
than have it pass altogether as my qwn a6\ and 
deed, wherein there was so much of both. 

•But be this as it may* The moiuciut I cast 
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my eyes upon him, 1 was predetermined not t# 
give him a sing^Ie sous, and accordingly I put my 

purse in my pocket— -buttonM it up set my- 

•elf a little more upon my centre, and advanced 
up gravely to him : There was something, 1 fear, 
forbidding in my look : 1 have his figure thi» 
moment before my eyes, and think there wan 
that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his 
tonsure, a few scattered white hairs upon his tem- 
ples being all that remained of it, might be about 
seventy— but from his eyes, and that sort of 
fire which was in them, which seemed more 
tempered by courtesy than years,could be no more 
than sixty— Truth might lie between— We 
was certainly sixty-five ; and the general air of 
hts countenance, notwithstanding something 
seem'd to have been planting wrinkles in it before 
their time, agreed to the account* 

It was one of those heads which Guido has of- 
ten painted — mild, pale — penetrating; free from 
nil common-place ideas of fat contented ignorance 
looking downwards upon the earth— it look'd 
forwards ; but it look'd, as if it look'd at some- 
thing beyond this world. How one of his order 
eame by it. Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 
monk's shoulders, best knows ; but it would have 
suited afiramin ; and had I met it upon the plains 
of Indostan, I bad reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few 
strokes ; one might put it into the hands of any one 
to design, for 'twas neither elegant or otherwise, 
but as chara6ler and expression nade it so: It 
was a thin, spare form, something above the com- 
mon size, if it lost not the distin6lion by a bend 
forward in the figure, but it was the attitude of in- 
treaty ; and as it now stands presented to my 
imagination, it gain'd more than it lost by it. 
When he had enter'd the room three paceS| ho 
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«tood still ; and laying his left hand upon his 
breast, (a slender white staff with which he jour- 
ney'd being in his right)— when I had got close 
up to him, he introduced himself with the little 
story of the wants of his convent, and the poverty 
of his order— -and did it with so simple a grace—- 
and such aii air of deprecation was there in tha 
whole cast of his look and figure 1 was be- 
witch'd not to have been struck with it 

—A better reason was, I had predetermined 
mot to give him a single sous. 



THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

•*-'nr^IS very true, said I, replying to a cast 
JL upwards with his eyes, with which he 
had concluded his address— 'tis very true- and 
heaven be their resource who have no other but 
the charity of the world, the stock of which, I 
fear, is no way sufficient for the many great claims 
which are hourly made upon it* 

As I pronounced the words ^rea* claims^he gave 
a slight glance with his eyes downwards upon the 
sleeve of his tunic — I felt the full force of the 
appeal— I acknowledge it, said I — A coarse habit, 
und that but once in three years, with meagre diet 
—are no great matters : And the true point of pi- 
ty is, as they can be earn'd in the world with so 
little industry, that your order should wish to pro- 
cure them, by pressing upon a fund which is the 
property of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the 
infirm— the captive who lies down counting over 
{Old over again the days of his affliClions, lan- 
guishes also for his share of it", and had you beei> 
©f the order of mercy^ instead of the order of St. 
jPrancisi poor as I am^ continued I, po'vulvw^ ^\. 
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mj portmanteau, full chearfully shauld it haVt 
been open'd to you, for the ransom of the unfortu* 
nate->^The monk made me a bow ; but of all athera 
resumed I, the unfortunate of our own country^ 
surely, have the first rights ; and I have left thou*> 
sands in distress upon our own shore— *The monk 
gave a cordial wave with his head-— as much as to 
say, No doubt there is misery enough in every 
corner of the world, as well as within our convent* 
But we distinguish, said I, laying my hand upon 
the sleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal*-* 
we distinguish, my good father I betwixt those 
who wish only to eat the bread of their own labor 
-—and those who eat the bread of other peoples, 
and have no other plan in life, but to get thro' 
it in sloth and ignorance, for the love of God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply : A he6\ic 
of a moment pass'd across his cheek, but could 
not tarry— Nature seemed to have had done with 
her resentments in him ; he showed none— but 
letting his staff ftdl within his arm, he press'd both 
his hands with resignation upon his breast, and 
retired* 

THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

MY heart smote me the moment he shut the 
door — Pshaw ! said I, with an air of care- 
lessness, three several times— but it would not do : 
Every ungracious syllable I had uttered, crowded 
back into my imagination ; I refie6led, I had no 
right over the poor Franciscan, but to deny him ; 
and that the punishment of that was enough to the 
disappointed, without the addition of unkind lan>* 
guage— — I considered his grey hairs— his cour* 
leouB figure scem'd to re-enter and gently ask me 
what injury he had done me ?— and why I could 
tie him thus ?-— — I would have given twenty li«> 
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trcs for an advocate— —I have behared very ilU 
said I within myself; but I have only just set out 
upon Biy travels) and shall learn better xnannera 
M I {;et along:* 

TEE DESOjSLIGSANT. 

CALAIS. 

WHEN a man is discontented with kinselfy 
it has one advantage, however, that it put* 
him into an excellent frame of mind for making 
a bargain* Now, there being no travelling thro' 
France and Italy without a chaise-' and Nature 

SneraUy prompting us to the thing we are fittest 
Ty I walk'd out into the coach-yard, to buy or 
)iire something of that kind to my purpose : An 
old* Oesobligeant in the farthest corner of the 
court} mt my fancy at first sight ; so I instantly 
got into it, aM finding it in tolerable harmony 
with my feelingS) I ordered the waiter to call 
Monsieur Desseio,the master of the hotel— «^but 
Monsieur Pe^sein, being gone to vespers, and 
not caring to face the Franciscan, whom I saw om 
the opposite side of the court, in conference with 
.a, lad^ just arrived at the inn— I drew the taffet% 
curtain betwixt us, and being determined to write 
xny journey, I took out my pen and ink, and 
wrote the preface to it in the DtsohUgeantm 

P R E r A C E. 

U Tnx DESQBUQEANT. 

r!* must hi^ve been observed by many a peripate- 
tic philosopher. That nature has set up, by her 
•wa unquestionable authority, certain boundaries 

• A chaiiei so called ia France, Crom its Koldiag but 
•ne periaa. 
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and fences to circumscribe the discontent of man i 
She has effefled her purpose in the quietest and 
easiest manner, by laying him under almost in- 
superable obligations to work out his ease, and 
to sustain his sufferings at home. It is there only 
that she has- provided him with the most suitable 
objedls 16 partake of his happiness, and bear apart 
pf that burden, which in all countries and ages^ 
has ever been too heavy for one pair of shoulders* 
'Tis true, we are endued with an imperfedl power 
of spreading our happiness sometimes beyond her 
limits ;— but 'tis so ordered, that, from the want 
o£ languages, conne6\ions, and dependencies, and 
from the difference in education, customs and ha- 
bits, we lie under so many impediments in com- 
municating our sensations out of our own sphere| 
as often amount to a total impossibility* 

• It will always follow from hence, that the bal- 
ance of sentimental commerce is always against 
the expatriated adventurer : He must buy what 
be has little occasion for, at their own price 
his conversation will seldom be taken in exchange 

for theirs, without a large discount and this, 

by the bye, eternally driving him into the hands 
of more equitable brokers for such conversation 
as he can ^nd, it requires no great spirit of divi- 
nation to guess at his party— 

This brings me to my point ; and naturally 
leads me (if the sfce-saw of this Desobligeant will 
but let me get on) into the efficient, as well as the 
final causes of tr a veiling*-*-*- 

Your idle people, that leave their native coun- 
try, and go- abroad, for some reason or reasons, 
which may be derived from one of these general 

causes — •" 

Infirmity of body, 
Imbecility of mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 

The first two include all those who travel by 
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land or by water, laboring witb pride, curiositf, 
vanity or spleen^ subdivided and combined in 
infinitum* 

The tKird class includes the whole army of pe- 
regrine martyrs 9 more especially those travellera 
who set opt upon their travels with the benefit of 
the clergy^ either as delinquents travelling under 
the direction of governors, rec#mmended by the 
xnagistrate,-4 — or young gentlemen transported 
by the cruelty of parents and guardians, and tra- 
velling under the diredtion of governors recom« 
mended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but thtir number is so 
small that they would not deserve a distindUony 
was it not necessary, in a work of this nature, to 
observe the greatest precision and nicety, to avoid 
a confusion of chara6ler. And these men 1 speak 
of, arc such as cross the seas, and sojourn in a 
land of strangers, with a view of saving money 
for various reasons, and upon various pretences : 
But as they might also save themselves and oth,ers 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble, by saving 
their money at home— and as their reasons for 
travelling are the least complex of any other spe- 
cies of emigrants, 1 shall distinguish these gen- 
tlemen by the name of 

Simple Travellers. 
Thus, the whole circle of travellers may be re- 
4luced to the following heads : 
Idle Travellers, 
Inquisitive Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
Splenetic Travellers. 
Then follow the Travellers of necessity : 
The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 
The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 
^'he simple Traveller, 

Vol. IV. B 
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And last of all (if you please) 
The Sentimental Traveller, 
(meaning thereby myself) who have travell'djanc 
©f which I am now sitting down to give an ac 
count— -as much out of Necessity and the bfsoin dt 
voyager^ as any ®ne in the class. 

I am well 've same time, as both mj 

and ^ •> .*8 will be altogether of s 
-^j** 't cast from any of my forc'runners ;- thai 

. " « .t have insisted upon a whole niche entirel) 
tomyself— ^-but I slieuld break in upon the con- 
fines ©f the Faijr traveller, in wishing to dra\i 
attention towards me, till I have some bettei 
grounds for it than the mere Novelty of my VehicUi 

It is sufficient for my reader, if he has been a 
traveller himsdf, that, with study and refle6lioH 
hereupon, he may be ab^ to determine his own 
place and rank in the catalogue— it will be one 
fit«p towards knbwing himself ; as it is great odds, 
'but he retains some tindiure and resemblance oi 
what he imbibed or carried out, to the present 
bour* 

The man who first transplanted the grape t)i 
Burgundy to the Cape of Good Hope (observe ht 
was a Dutchman) never dreannt f)f drinking the 
same wine at the Cape, that the same grape pro- 
duced upon the J^rencb mountains — he was too 
-phlegmatic for that— but undoubtedly he cxpe6l« 
cd to drink some sort of vinous liquor ; but whe^ 
ther good, bad, or indifferent— he knew enough 
of this world, to know that it did not depend up< 
on his choice, ' V>ut that which is generally called 
chance was to decide his < success : However, he 
hoped for the best ; and in these hopes, by an in- 
temperate confidence in the fortitude of his head, 
and the depth of his discretion, Mynheer might 
possibly overset both in his new vineyard ; and 
by discovering his nakedness^ become a laughing- 
stock to his people. 
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Even so it fares with the poor ttaveller,sailing 
and posting through the politer kingdoms of the 
globe, in pursuit of knowledge and improvements* 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got bf 
sailing and postin^for that purpose ; but, whether 
useful: hnowledge, and real improvements, is all 
a- lottery—— and even where the adventurer is 
successful, thq. acquired stock must be used with 
caution a»d sobi*iety, to turn to any profit — but as 
the chances run prodigiously the other way, both 
as to the- acquisition and applicatioti, I am of 
opinion, That a man would a6l as wisely, if he 
could prevail upon himself to live contented with- 
out foreign knowledge, or foreign improvements! 
especially if he lives in a country that has no ab- 
solute want of either— -and, indeed, much grief of 
heart has. it oft and many a time cost me, when 
I have* observed how many a foul step the inqui« 
sitivo traveller ha& measure'dy to see sights and 
Ibok into discoveries ; all which, as Sancho Pan- 
oa said- to Don Quixotte, they might have seen 
dt>y-shod)at home«\ It is an age so full oflighti 
that thero is^scar-ce a country or corner of Europei 
whose beams are not crossed and interchangedi 
i«uth others'—Knowledge, in most of its branches^ 
md' in most affair^ is like music in an Italian 
street, whereof those may partake who pa^. jio- 
thing " ttut there is no nation under heaven**-^ 
and God' is my record (before whose tribunal I 
must one day come and give an account of this 
work)— <hat I do not speak it vauntingly— ^^Biit 
there is no nation under heaven, abounding wit'h 
more variety of learning— —where the sciences 
may be mor-e fitly M^oo'd, or more surely won, 
than here— where art is encouraged, and will 
soon rise high- w lie re Nature (take her alto- 
gether) has so little to answer for— and, ta close 
all, where there is more wit and variety of charac- 
ter to feed the mind with— ——Where then^^m^ 
dear ooxmtrymcnj are you going I ■ ■ 
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—We arc only looking at this chaise, said thef 
—Your most obedient servant, said I, skippin^^ 
©ut of it, and pulling oflf my hat — Wc were won- 
dering, said one of them, who, I found, was aQ 
inquisitive traveller^^whdii could occasion its mo- 
tion — 'Twas the agitation^ said I coolly, of writ- 
ing a preface — I never heard, said the other, who 
was a simple traveller^ of a preface wrote in a 

desobligeant. It whould have been better, said 

I, in a Vis a vis. 

As an Englishman does not travel to see En-^ 
glishmeny I retired to my room* 

CALAIS. 

I Perceived that something darkened the passage 
more than myself as I stepp'd along it to my 
room ; it was effe6lually Mons* Dessein, the mas* 
ter of the hotel, who had just returned from ves- 
pers, and, with his hat under his arm, was most 
complaisantly following me, to put me in mind of 
my wants. I had wrote myself pretty well out of 
conceit with the desobligeant ;. and Mons. Des- 
sein speaking of it, with a shrug, as if it would no 
way suit me, it immediately struck my fancy, 
that it belonged to some innocent traveller^ who» 
on his return home, had left it to Mons. Dessein's 
honor, to make the most of. Four months had 
elapsed since it had finiyskM its career of Europe 
in the corner of Mons. Desscin's coach-yard ; and 
having sallied out from thence but a vannpt-up 
business at the first, though it had been twice 
taken to pieces on mount Sennis, it had not pro- 
fited much by its adventures— —but by none so 
little as the standing so, many months unpitiedin 
the corner of Mons. Dessein's coach-yard. Much 
indeed was not to be said for it— but something 
might— —and when a few words will rescue mis<* 
cry out of her distress, I hate the man who ctA 
be a churl oi i\\Gni% -^ 
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'Nt»W| was I the master of this hotel, said I, 



laying the point of my fore-finger on Mons. Dcs- 
seines breast, I would inevitably make a point of 
getting rid of this unfortunate desobligeant > it 
stands swinging reproaches at you«very time you 
pass by it ■• 

Man Dieu I said Mons. Dessein— I have no in* 
terest— Except the interest, said I, which men af 
a certain turn of mind take, Mons* Dessein, in 
their own sensations-— —I'm persuaded, to a maa 
who feels for others as well as for himself, %yerf 
rainy night, disguise it as you will, must cast a 
damp upon your spirits— You suffer, Moas* 
Dessein, as much as the machine r- 

I have always observed, when there is as much 
seur as ^weet in a compliment, that an EnglishmaA 
is eternally at a loss within himself, whether to 
take it, or let it alone : A Frenchman never is : 
Mons* Dessein made me a bow. 

C^esPbienTmi, said he But, in this casc^ X 
should only exchange one disquietude for another, 
and with loss : Figure to yourself, my dear sir» 
that in giving you a chaise which would fall to 
pieces before you had got half way to Paris 
figure to yourself hew much I would sufier, in 
giving an ill impression of myself to a man of 
honor, and lying at the mercy, as I must do, 
d^un hemme d*esprit» 

The dose was made up exa6Vly after my own 
prescription \ so 1 could not help taking it ■ ■ 
and returning Mons* Dessein his bow, without 
more casuistry we walk'd together towards his re- 
iQise> to take a view of his magazine of chaises* 
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IS A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
IN THE STREET. 
CALAIS. 

IT must needs be a hostile kind of a world,\rhea 
the buyer (if it be bat of a sorry post chaise) 
cannot go forth with the seller thereof into the 
street to terminate the difference betwixt them, 
but he instantly fialls into the same frame of mind, 
and views his conventionist with the same sort of 
•ye, as if he was going along with him to Hyde- 
park corner to fight a duel. For my own party 
being but a poor swordsman, and no way a match 
for Monsieur De^sein^l felt the rotation of all the 
movements within m« to whix:h the situation is 
incident—-—! looked at Monsieur Z^ej^^m through 

and through eyM him, as he walked along, in 

pFofi^le— — then, en face ■ thought he looked 
like a Jew — ^then a Turk— —disliked his wig 
cursed him by gods—wished hua at the 
devil—— 



—And is all this to be lighted up in the 
keart for a beggarly account of three or four lout's 
d^orsj which is the most I can be over-reach'd in I 
■Base passion I said I, turning myself about, 
as a man naturally does upon a sudden reverse of 
scotiment-— — base, ungentle passion I thy hand 
is against every man, and every man'a hand ar 
gainst thee— Heaven forbid I said she, raising her 
hand up to her forehead, for I had turned full in 
front upon the lady whom I had seen in confer- 
ence with the monk she had followed us un- 
perceived— -Heaven forbid, indeed !. said I, of- 
fering her my own— -she had a black pair of silk 
gloves open only at the thumb and two fore-fin- 
gers, so accepted it without resetve— *and I led 
her up to the door of tfce remise*. 

Monsieur Deasein had diabled the key above fif« 
ty times before he found out he had €ome witk 
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a wrong one in his hand : We were as impatient 
as himself to have it open'd ; and so attentive to 
the obstacle^ that I continued holding her hand, al- 
most without knowing it ; so that Monsieur Des- 
sein left us together with ker hand in mine, and 
with our faces turned towards the door of the re* 
mise, and said he would be hack in five minutes* 
Now, a colloqujr of five minutes, in such a si* 
tuation,' is worth one of as many ages, with 
your faces turned towards the street : In the lat* 
ter case, 'tis drawn from the obje6ts and occur- 
rences without ;— when^your eyes are fixed upon a 
dead blank— you draw purely from yourselves* A 
silence of a single moment upon Monsieur Des- 
sein's leaving us, had been fatal to the situation—* 
she had infallibly turned about so I begun the 
conversation instantly " ' 

" But what were the temptations, (as I write 
lotto apologize for the weaknesses of my heart in 
this tour, ' ^ " but to give an account of them) 
<— — 4hall be described with the same simplicity 
with which I felt them* 

TJJ^ REMISE DOQR. 

CALAIS. 

WHEN I told the reader that I did not care 
to get out of the desobligeanty because I 
saw the monk in close conference with a lady just 
arrived at the inn^^-^I told him the tru^h ; but I 
did not tell him the whole truth ; for I was full 
as much restrained by the appearance and figure 
•f the lady he was talking to* Suspicion crossed 
my brain, and said, he was telling her what had 
passed ; something jarred upon it within me-~* 
I wished him at his convent* 
When the heart flies out before tYie wiv^^t^ 
fUadifts^ it s^res the judgmeal «. woAd ^^ 1&^i»». 
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was certain she was of abetter order of beings- 
•however, I thought no more of her, but went 
on and wrote my preface. 

The impression i^eturned upon my encounter 
with her in the street ; a guarded frankness with 
Vhich she gare me her hand, showed, 1 t-hougiit, 
her good education and her grood sense ; and as 1 
fed her on, I felt a pleasurable ducliility about her, 
which spread calmness over all my spirits. 

—Good God I how a man might lead such a 
creature a« this round the world with him ! 

I had not yet seen her face — 'twas not materi- 
$A ; for the drawing was instantly set about, and, 
long before we had got to the door of tlic retnise^ 
Fancj had finished th« whole head, and pleased 
fecrself a^ much with its fitting her goddess, as if 

she had dived into the Tiber for it But thou 

srt a seduced and a seducing slut ; and albeit thou 
cheatest us seven times a day with thy pi6lure5 
and images, yet with so many charms dost thou 
do it, and thou deckcst out thy pi6lures in the 
shapes of so many angels of lig'ht, *iis a shame to 
break with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the remise, 
she withdrew her hand from across her forehead, 
and let me see the original — it was a face of about 

six-and-twenty of aclear transparent brown, 

simply set off without rouge ♦m* powder— it was 
not critically handsome, but tht:re was that in it, 

which attached me much more to it it was 

interesting ; I fancied it wore the characters of a 
widow'd look, and in that state of its declension, 
which had passed the two first paroxysms of sor- 
row, and was quietly beginning to reconcile itself 
to its loss— ^buta thousand other distresses might 
llave traced the same lines ; I wished to know 
what they had been^— and was ready to inquire, 
(had the same' ^on ton of conversation permitted, 
Its inthc days of Esd)*as>— " Whaf^il€thth$^ f ^nd 
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'why art thou disquieted? Mndwhy is thj understand* 
ing troubled ?" — In a word, I felt benevolence for 
her ; anil resolved some way or other to throw 
in my mite of courtesy— -—if not of service* 

Suck were my temptations and in this dis*, 

position to give way to them, was I left alone 
with the lady, with her hand in mine, and with 
our faces both turned closer to the door of the 
remise than what was absolutely necessary* 

THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

THIS certainly, fair lady ! said I, raising her 
hand up a little lightly as I began, must be 
#ne of fortuue's whimsical doings : To take two 

utter strangers by their hands —of diffcreBt 

sexes, and, perhaps, from different corners of the 
globe, and, in one moment, place them together 
in such a cordial situation, as friendship herself 
could scarce have achieved for them, had she pro* 
jec\ed it for a month. 

And your rtfledlion upon it, shows how 
much Monsieur, she has embarrassed you by the 
adventure- 
When the situation is what we should wishf 
nothing is so ill timed as to hint at the circum- 
stances which make it so : You thank Fortune, 
continued she— -you had reason— the heart 
knew it, and was satisfied ; and who but an En* 
glish philosopher would have sent notice of it to 
the brain, to reverse the judgment I 
. In saying this, she disengaged her hand with 
a look wl\ich X thought a sufiicient commentarf 
upon the text. ^■ 

It is a miseraole piflure which I am going to 
give of the weakness of my heart, by owning, that 
it suffered a pain, which worthier occasions couUL 
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ftot have infli6\ed, I was mortified with tho^ loa# 
of her hftiid ; and the manner in which I had lost 
it, carried neither oil nor wine to the wound : I 
never felt the pain of a sheepish inferiority 8#= 
mist^rably in my life. , 

The triumphsof a true feminine heart are short 
Upon these discomfitures^ In a very few seconda* 
»iie laid her hand upon the cuff of my coat, in or* 
der to finish her reply ; so, some Way or other^ 
God knows how, I regained my situation* 

*5he had nothing to add. 

I forthwith, began to model a different conver- 
sation for the lady^, thinking, from the spirit as 
well as moral of this, that I had been mistaken in 
her chara^er ; but upon turning her face to- 
wards me, the spirit which had animated the re- 
ply was ficd— the muscles relaxM, and I beheld 
t4ie same unprDte6led look of distress which fitht 
won me to lier interest— melancholy ! to see 
such sprightliness the pi^y of sorrow-, Ipitied her 
from my soul ; and, though it may seem ridicu- 
louS'enougii' to-a torpid heart— I could have taken 
her into my arms and cherished her, though it 
"Wa» inthe open street, without blUsliing* 

The pulsations' of i\vc arteHes along my finger« 
pressing across hers, told her what was passinif 
within me : She* looked down— —-a- silence of 
some moments' fbllowed. 

I fear, in this intwvai, Imust have made some 
slight efforts towards a closer compression of her 
handj from a s\iblle sensation I felt in the palm of 
my own— not as if she was going to withdraw 

hers but as if she thought about it ■ and I 

Mad infalHbly lost it a second time-, had- not* in- 
^in6t, more than reason j dire6led me to the lastf 
resource in these dangers — to hold it loosely, and 
in a manner as if I was^ evei7 moment goings to 
release it, of myself; so she let it continue, till 
dioBsieur Dessein returned- with the key^ and) in 
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fbc mean time, I «ct myself to consider how I 
should ando the ill impiiessions which the poor 
monk's story, m oase he had told it her, must have 
I^SQted in her- breast agai at me* 

THE SNUFF-BOX. 

CALAIS. 

THE good old monk was within six paces of 
us, as the idea >o£ him crossM my fnind ; 
and was advancing towards us a little out of the 
line, as if uncertain whether he should break in 
upon US or no. He stopp'd, however, as ^oon as 
he came up to us, with a world of frankness ; and 
having -a horn snuiF-box in his hand, he presented 
it open to me— You shall taste mine^-'said I, 
potling out 'my box (which was a small tortoise 
one) and putting it into his hand— — 'Tis most 
excellent, said the monk: Then do me the favor, 
I replied, ?to accept of the box and ail ; and when 
you take a ptnch out of it, sometimes recollect it 
was the peace-offering of a man w^io once, used 
you unkindly, but not from his heart. • 

The poor man bliish'd as red as scarlett Ifcn 
Dieul said he, pressing his hands together ' ■ ' 
you never used me unkindly. I should think, said 
the lady ^' he is not likely* I blush'd in my turn ; 
but from what movements, I leave to the few who 
feel,to aAalyze-*-£xcuse me, naadam, replied I-^- 
I treated him most unkindly ; and from no proro- 
cationa-^Tis impossible, said the lady. My God ! 
•cried the monk, with a warmth of asseveration 
whi«h seefloed not to belong to him-' ■ the fault 
was-in me, and in the indiscretion of my zeal — ^— 
the lady opposed it, and I joined <with her in 
maintaining it was impossible, that a spirit so re- 
gulated as his^ eouJd giye offence to aci^* 
JJujcfrnot that contentton c»uH be itu^^^^^ 
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so sweet and pleasurable a thing to the nerres a^ 
I then felt it. We remained silent, without any 
sensation of that foolish pain which takes place^ 
when, in such a circle, you look for ten minutes ia 
one another's faces without saying a word. Whilst 
this lasted, the monk rubb'd his horn box upon 
the sleeve of his tunic ; and, as soon as it had ac- 
quired a little air of brightness by the fri6lion 

he made a low bow, and said, 'twas too late 

to say whether it was the weakness or goodness 
of our tempers which had involved us in this con- 
test—but be it as it would he begg'd we 

might exchange boxes- ■ In saying this, he pre- 
sented his to me with one hand, as he took mine 

from me in the other ; and having kiss'd it 

with a stream of good nature in his eyes, he put 
it into his bosom— and took his leave. 

I guard this box, as I would the instrumental 
parts of my reiigion, to help my mind on to some- 
thing better i In truth, I seldom go abroad with- 
out it ; and oft and many a time have I called up 
by it the courteous, spirit of its owner to regulate 
my own, in the jostlings of the world ; they had 
found full employment for his, as I learnt from 
his story, till about the forty-fifth year of his age, 
when, upon some military services ill requited, 
and meeting at the same time with a disappoint- 
ment in the tenderest of passions, he abandon'd 
the sword and the sex together, and took san6lua- 
ary, not so much in his convent, as in himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits, as I am going ts 
add, that, in my last return through Calais, upon 
inquiring after father Lorenzo, I heard he had 
been dead near three months, and was buried, not 
in his convent, but, according to his desire, in a 
little cemetery belonging to it, about two leagues 
off : I had a strong desire to see where they had 
laid him — ^when, upon pulling out his little horii 
lioX) as I sat by his grave, and plucking up a nettle 
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or two at the head of it, which had no business t^ 
grow there, they all struck together so forcibly 
upon my affe6\ions, that I burst into a flood of 
tears — ^but I am as weak as a woman ; and 1 beg 
the world not to smile, but pity me. 

THE REMISE DOOR. 

C A Is A I S, 

I HAD never quitted the lady^s hand all this 
time i and bad held it so long, that it would 
have been indecent to have let it go, without first 
pressing it to my lips ; the blood and spiritsjwhjch 
had su^erM a revulsion from her, crowded back 
tp her, as I did it. 

Now, the two trscvellers, who had spoke tp m^ 
in the coach-yard, happening at that crisis to b^ 
passing by, and observing our commuf^icationsy 
naturally took it into their heads, that we must h^ 
nan and tvifey at least ) so, stopping as soon as 
they came up to the door of the remise, the one 
of them, who was the inquisitive traveller,' ask*4 
us, if we set out for Paris the next morning ?— I 
could only answer for myself,! said, and the lady 
added, she was for Amiens. We dined there 
yesterday, said the simple traveller-r-You go di- 
rectly through the town, added the other, in your 
road to Paris. 1 was going to return a thousand 
thanks for the intelligence, that Amiens was in the 
road t9 Paris ; but, upon pulling out my poor 
monk's little hprn box to take a pinch of snuff— I 
made them a quiet bow, and wished them ^ good 
passage to Dover^— they left us alone- 

—Now, where would be the harm, said 1 to my-« 
•e|f, if I was to beg of this distressed lady *p j^c- 
•ept of half of my chaise ? — and what mighty mis-. 
chief co^uld ensue ? 

Every dirty passion? and bad propensity in my 

V QL« At. v/ 
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nature, took the alarm, as I stated the prop 

tlon It will oblige you to have a third ho 

said Avarice, which will put twenty livres oi 

your pocket You know not wliat she is, : 

Caution— —or what scrapes the affair may d 
you into, whisper'd Cowardice 

Depend upon it, Yorick ! said Discreti 
'twill be said you vent off with a mistress, 
came by assignation to Calais for that purpos 
Y ou can never after, cried Hypocrisi 

loud, show your face in the world or i 

quoth Meanness, in the church or be 

thing in it, said Pride, bjut a lousy prebendai 

^^But 'tis a civil t^iAg, said I— *and as I 
perally a6l from the first impulse, and there: 
seldom listen to these cabals, which serve no] 
pose that I know of, but to encompass the h( 
with adamant-— —I turned instantly about to 
lady— - 

But she had glided off unperceived,as the cs 
was pleading, and had made ten or a ^ozen pi 
down the street, by th« time I had made the 
termination ; so I set off after her with a 1 
fttrids, to make her the proposal with the best 
dress 1 was master of ; but observing she wal 
with her cheek half resting upon the palm of 
hand«^— with thoi slow, short measured ste 
thoughtfulness, and with her eyes, as she y^ 
step by step, fix'd upoti the ground, it struck 
she was trying the same cause herself.— < 
help her 1 said I, she has some mother-in-l 
or tartufish aunt, or nonsensical old woman 
consult upon the occasion, as well as myself: 
not caring to interrupt the processe, and deeir 
it more gallant to take her at discretion than 
surprise, I faced about, and took a short tun 
two before the door of the remise, whilst 
walk'(i musing on one side« 
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IN THE STREE T. 
CALAIS. 

HAVING, on the sight of the lady, settfei 
the affaiT in my fancy, " that she was of 
" the better order of beings"— and then laid it 
down as a second axiom, as indisputable as the 
first, that she was a widow, and wore a charac^ 
terof distress— I went no farther ; I got ground 
enough for the situation which pleased me— and 
had she remained close beside my elbow till mid-^ 
night, I should have held true to my system, and 
considered her only under that general idea* 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant from 
me, ere something within me called out for a more" 
particular inquiry— It brought on the idea of a far- 
ther separation— I might possibly never see her 
more— the heart is for saving what it can ; and I 
wanted the traces through which my wishes might 
find their way to her, in case 1 should never re- 
join her myself : In a word, I wish'dto know her 
name— her family — her condition ;— and as I 
knew the place to which she was going, I want- 
ed to know from whence she came ; but there 
was no coming at all this intelligence ; a hundred 
little delicacies stood in the way. I form'd a score 
different plans — There was no such thing as a 
man's askings her dire6lly— — the thing was im- 
possible. 

A little French debonair e captain, who came 
dancing down the street, showed me it was the 
easiest thing in the world ; for, popping in be- 
twixt us, just as the lady was returning back to 
the door of the remise, he introduced himself to 
my acquaintance, and, before he had well got an- 
nounced, begg'd I would do him the honor tch 
present him to the lady I had not been pre- 
sented myselfU— scJ turning aUoulXoVv^T^Yw^ ^\^ 
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it just as well, by asking her if she had come 
from Paris ? — No : She was going that route, sh« 
said. — Vous n^etez pas de Londres ? — bhe was not, 
she replied. — Then madame you must have come 
through Flanders — Aparemment vous etez FlamaU' 
de P said the French captain. — The lady answer- 
ed, she was. — Veutttre de Lisle ? added he—-She 

said, she was not of Lisle.- Nor Arras ? — Nor 

Carabray ? — Nor Ghent ?-*-Nor Brussels ? Sh« 
answered, she was of Brussels. 

He had the honor, he said, to be at the bom- 
bardment of it last war — that it was finely situat- 
ed, pour cela — and full of noblesse when the Im- 
perialists Were driven out by the French— ^-(the 
lady made a slight courtsey)— so giving her an ac- 
count of the afftiir, and of the share he had in it- 
he begg*d the honor to know her name, — so made 
his bow« 

"^Et Madame a son Mart? said he, looking back 
when he had made two steps— and, without stay- 
ing for an answer — danced down the street, 

Wad I served seven years apprenticeship to 
good breeding, I could not have done as much* 

THE REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

AS the little FreBch captain left us, Mons. 
Dessein came up with the key of the re- 
raise in his hand, and forthwith let us into hit 
magazine of chaises. 

The first obje6l which cavght my eye, as Mons. 
Dessein open'd the door of the remise, was ano- 
ther old tattcr*d desobligeant : And notwithstand- 
ing it was the exa6l pi6lure of that which had hit 
my fancy so much in the coach-yard but an hour 
before — the very sight of it stirr'd up a disagree- 
sible sensation wiithin me i)ow i and I thought 
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twas a churlish beast into whose heart the idea 
could first enter, to constru6l such a machine ; 
nor had 1 much more charity for the man who 
could think of using; it* 

I observed the lady was aS little taken with it 
as myself: So Mons. Dessein led us on to a 
couple of chaises which stood abreast; telling usy 
as he recommended them, that they had been 
purchased by my Lord A. and B. to go the grand- 
touvy but had gone no farther than Paris, so were 
in all respe6ls- as good as new— they were too 
good — so I pass'd on to a third, which stood be- 
hind, and forthwith began to chaffer for the price 
—But 'twill scarce hold two, said I, opening the 
door and getting in< — Have the goodness, madam^ 
said Monsieur Dessein, offering his arm, to step 
in — The lady hesitated half a second, and stefp'd^ 
in ; and the waiter that moment- beckoning to 
speak to Monsieur Dessein, he shut the door o£^ 
th« chaise upon us, and left us. 

THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

f^*ESW bitn c§miquey 'tis very droll, said the ladf^. 
^ smiling, from the refle6lion that this was the 
second time we had been left together by a parce^i 
of nonsensical contingencies— -c'ejt bien comiqucy 
said she 

—There wants Nothing, said I, to makeitso>^ 
but the comic use which the gallai^ry of a French- 
man would put it to— to make love the first mo^ 
jaent, and an offer of his person the second. 

'Tis their /pr^, replied the lady. 

It is supposed so at least — and how it has come- 
to pass, continued I, I know not ; but they have- 
oertainly got the credit of understanding more of^' 
Uire} and. msikiiig it better than any oiWt ia.na»^v 

C a 
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upon earth ; but, for my own part, I think them 
arrant bunglers, and, in truth the worst set of 
marksmen that ever tried Cupid's patience. 

*•— To think of making love by sentiments /—-I 
should as soon think of making a genteel «uit of 
clothes out of remnants : — And to do it- — pop— 
at first sight by declaration — is submitting the of- 
fer, and themselves whh it, to be sifted, with all 
ihthpQurs and contresy by an unhealed mind. 

The lady attended, as if she expe6led 1 should 
go on. 

Consider then, madam, continued I, laying 
my hand upon her's 

That graTe people hate love for the name's 
sake 



That selfish people hate it for their own- 
Hypocrites for heaven's— 
And that all of us, both old and young, being 
ten times worse frightened than hurt by the very 
report 

— What a want of knowledge in this branch of 
commerce a man betrays, whoever lets the word 
come out of his lips, till an hour or two at least after 
the time that his silence upon it becomes torment- 
ing ! A course of small, quiet attentions, not so 
pointed as to alarm— nor so vague as to be misun- 
derstood— -with now and then a look of kindness, 
and little or nothing said upon it-^-leaves Nature 
for your mistress, and she fashions it to her mitid. 
Then | solemnly declare, said the lady, blush- 
ing — you have been making love to me all this 
■while.y 

^ THE REMISE. 

^ CALAIS* 

MONSIEUR DESSEIN came back to let us 
out of the chaise, and acquaint the lady, the 
Cvunt d« L— — ; her brother, was just arrived fit 
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the hotel. Though I had infinite good will for 
the lady, I cannot say, that I rejoiced in my heart 
at the event — and could not help telling her so— • 
for it is fatal to a proposal, madam, said I, that I 
was going to make to you 

— You need not tell me what the proposal was 
said she, laying her hand upon both mine, as sho 
interrupted me-^A man, my good sir, has seldom 
an offer of kindness to make to a woman, but she 
has a presentiment of it some moments before— 

Nature arms her with it, said 1, for immediats 
preservation— —But 1 think, said she, looking in. 
my face, 1 had no evil to apprehend— and, to deal 
frankly with you, had determined tQ accept it.—* 
If 1 had— (she stopped a moment)— I believe your 
good will would have drawn a story from mt^ 
which would have made pity the only dangerous 
thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her hand 
twice, and, with a look of sensibility mixed with 
concern, she got out of the chaise — and bid adieu. 

J N THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

I NEVER finished a twelve-guineabargtin so ex- 
peditiously in my life : My time seemed hea- 
vy upon the loss of the lady ; and knowing every 
moment of it would be as two, till I put myself 
into motion, I ordered post horses dire6lly, and 
walked towards the hotel. 

Lord i said I, hearing the town-clock strike 
four, and recolledliog that I had been little ntore 
than a single hour in Calais 

What a large volume of adventures may be 
grasped within this little span of life by him who 
interests his heart in every thing, and who, having 
eye« to ^«c jfhc^t ^^ jkud phfkAQC ?^i^ \k^T^^V^^^ 
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My holding^ out to him as he joumejeth on htn 
way, misses nothing; be can /airly lay his haDda* 

ea* 

■If this won't turn out something— •another 
will-— no matter— 'tis an essay upon human na- 
ture— -«— I get my labor for my pains— ^is enough 
—the pleasure of the experiment has kept Hijr. 
aenseS) and the best part of my blood} awake^and 
laid the gross to sleep. . 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan ta»- 

Beersheboj and cry, *Tis all barren and se it 

Is; and so is all. the world to him who will not 
cultivate the fruits it offers* P declare, said Ft 
clapping my hands cheerily together, that, was £ 
in a desert, !• would find out wherewith in it to- 
call forth my affedlions — If I could not do better, 
£ would fasten them, upon some sweet myrtle, or 
seek sonae melsvncholy cypress to conne6l mysel£ 
to —I would court their shade, and greet them* 
kindly for their prote6tion—I would cut my name 
upon them, and swear they were the lovliest trees^ 
throughout the desert : If their leaves wither'd, £ 
would teach myself to mourn ; and when they^ 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them. 

The learned bMELFVNovs travelled from Bou- 
logne to Paris— from Paris to Kome— — and. 
so on— —but he set out with the spleem and^ 
jaundice, and every obje6l he pass'd by, was dis*- 
eolored or distorted . -He wrote an account off 
them, but 'twas nothing hut the account of ^9^^ 
miserable f<^elings.. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the.- 
Pantheon h e was just coming out of it — ^Tisf 
fkfthing but a huge eoch^it^ * saidhe— — Iwish you^ 
had said nothing worse ofthe Venus of Medicis,- 

neplied I for in passing through Florence, L 

Jhful keard he had fallen foul upon the goddest^« 

* Kd£: Si '^ Travels*^ 
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and used her worse than a common strumpet, 
without tht least provocation in nature* 

I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in 
his return home ; and a sad tale of sorrowful ad* 
rentures he had to tell, "wherein he spoke of 
" moving accidents by flood and field, and of tho 
"cannibals which each other eat : The Anthro- 
yi " pophagi"— he had been slay'd alive, and be- 

Jf devird, and used worse than St. Bartholomew, at 

s^ every stage he had come at 

y^ — 1*11 tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. 
tTou had better tell it, said I, to your physician. 

Mungundus, with an immense fortune, madt 
the whole tour ; going on from Rome to Naples 
—-from Naples to Venice — from Venice to Vien- 
na — to Dresden, to Berlin, without one generous 
conne6lion or pleasurable anecdote to tell of; but 
he had travelled straight on, looking neither to his 
right hand nor his left, lest love or pity should 
seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them 1 if it is to be found ; but 
heaven itself, was it possible to get there with such 
tempers, would want obje6ls to give it— every 
gentle spirit would come flying upon the wings 
of love to hail their arrival — Nothing would the 
Hspuls of Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, but 
fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures of love, and 
fresh congratulations of their common felicity— 
I heartily pity them ; they have brought up no 
faculties for this work ; and, was the happiest 
mansion in heaven to be allotted to Smelfungus 
and Mundungus, they would be so far from being 
happy, that the souls of Smelfungus and Mundun- 
gus would do penance there to all eternity. 

IfONTBIUL. 

I HAD once lost my portmanteau from behind 
my chaise, and twice got out in the rain, a^d 
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oBe of the times up to the knees in dirt, to heUp 
the postillion to tie it on, without being able to 

find out what was wanting Nor was it till I 

got to Montriul, upon the landlord's asking me if 
I wanted not a servant, that it occurred to me^^ 
that that was the rery thing. 

A servant I that I do most sadly, quoth I — Be- 
cause, Monsieur, said the landlord, there is a cle- 
ver young fellow, who would be very proud of the 
honor to serve an Englishman— But why an 

English one, more than any other ? They are- 

so generous, said the landlord— I'll be shot if 
this is not a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to 
myself, this very night -But they have where- 
withal to be so. Monsieur added he Set down 

©ne livre more for that, quolh I It was but 

last night, said the landlord, j^u^un my Lord. Ang^ 
lots presentoit un ecu a la fille de chambre > Tant 
pisj pour Madamoiselle Janatone^ said !• 

Now, Janatone being the landlord's daughter,, 
and the landlord supposing I was young in French,, 
took the liberty to inform me, I should not have 
said tant pis ■ but tant mieux, Tant mieux 
toujours, Monsieur^ said he, when there is any thing, 
to be got t ant pisy when there is nothing. It 
eomes to the same thing, said I. Pardonez moiy 
said the landlord. 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to observe,, 
•nee for all, that tant pis and tant micuxy being;^ 
two of the great hinges in French conversation, a. 
stranger would da well to set himself right in the 
use of them, before he gets to Paris. 

A prompt French Marquis, at our ambassador's 
table, demanded of Mr. H— -, if he was H— 
the poet ? No said H mildl y ■ Tant pisy 

replied the Marquis. 

It is H the historian,^ said another Tant 

mieuxy said the Marquis. And Mr. H— , wha 
is a man of an e&cellent heart, returnM thank*, 
ibr both#. 
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When the landlord had set vie right in this 
matter, he called in La Fleur, which was the 
name of the young man he had spoke of— saying 
only first) That as for his talents, he would pre- 
sume to say nothing— —Monsieur was the best 
judge what would suit him ; but for the fidelity 
of La Fleur, he would stand responsible in all he 
was worth. 

The landlord delivered this in a manner whicli 

instantly set my mind to the business 1 was upoa 

and La Fleur, who stood waiting without, ia 

that breathless expedtation which every son of 

nature of us have felt in our turns, came in* 

MONTRIUL. 

I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of people 
at first sight ; but never more so, than when 
a poor devil comes to offer his service to so poor 
a devil as myself ; and as I know this weakness, I 
always suffer my judgment to draw back some- 
thing on that very account— and this more or lesS) 
according to the mood 1 am in, and the case— - 
and I may add the gender too, of the person I am 
to govern* 

» When La Fleur cnterM the room, after every 
discount 1 could make for my soul, the genuine 
look and air of the fellow determined the matter 
at once in his favor ; so I hired him first-^and 
then began to enquire what he could do ; but I 
shall find out his talents, quoth I, as 1 want them 
besides a Frenchman can do every thing. 
Now, poor La Fleur could do nothing in the 
world but beat a drum, and play a march or two 
upon the fife* I was determined to make his ta- 
lents do ; and can*t say my weakness was ever se 
insulted by, my wisdom, as in the attempt. 

La Fleur had set out early in life, as gallantly 
as most Frenchmen do^ with i^rving for a few 
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fears ; at the end of which, havin|^ satisfied the 
sentiment, and found, moreover, that the honor 
of beating a drum was likely to be its own reward^ 
as it open'd no farther track of glory to him— he 
retired a ses tcrres, and lived comm§ il plaisoit a 
i)i>u— >that is to say, upon nothing. 

— And so, quoth Wisdom^ you have hired a 
drummer to attend you in this tour of yours thro' 
France and Italy I Psha 1 said I, and do not one 
half of our gentry go with a hum-drum compagnon 
du vojage the same round, and have the piper and 
the devil and all to pay besides ? When a man 
can extricate himself with an equivoque in such an 

unequal match — he is not ill off But you can 

do something else, La Fleur ? said I qu'oui i 

*i*he could make spatterdashes, and play a little 
upon the fiddle — Bravo I said Wisdom— Whyj 
I play a bass myself, said I— we shall do very well 
Y ou can shave, and dress a wig a little. La 
Fleur?— He had all the dispositions in the world 
—It is enough for heaven ! said I, interrupting 
him— and ought to be enough for me So sup- 
per coming in, and having a frisky English span id 
•n one side of my chair, and a French valet, with 
as much hilarity in his countenance as ever nature 
painted in one, on the other- 1 was satisfied to 
my heart's content with my empire ; and if mo* 
narch« knew what they could be at, they might 
be as satisfied as I was. 

MONTRIUL. 

A3 La Fleur weHt the whole tour of Prane< 
and Italy with me, and will be often upon 
the stage,! must interest the; reader a little.farthei 
in his behalf, by saying, (hat I had never less rea- 
son to repent of the impulses which generally do 
determine me, than in regard to this fvllow — he 
was a faithful, ariecUonate, simple sou], as evei 
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trudged after the heels of a philosopher; and, 
notwithstanding his talents of drum-beating and 
spatterdash-maiking, which, though very good in 
themselves, happened to be of no great service to 
me, yet was I hourly recompensed by the festi- 
vity of his temper— it supplied all defedls — 1 had 
a constant resource in his looks in all difhculties 
and distresses of my own— 1 was going to have 
added, of his too ; but La Fleur was out of the 
reach of every thing ; for, whethar 'twas hunger 
er thirst, or cold, or nakedness, or watchings, or 
whatever stripes of ill luck La Fleur met with in 
his journeyings, there was no index in his physi- 
ognomy to point them out by— he was eternally 
the same ; so that if I am a piece of a philosopher, 
which Satan now and then puts it into my head I 
am — it always mortifies the pride of the conceit, 
by refle6ling how much I owe to the complexion- 
al philosophy of this poor fellow, for shaming me 
into one of a better kind. With all this,La Fleur 
had a small cast of the coxcomb — but he seemed 
at first sight to be more a coxcomb of nature 
than of art ; and before I had been three days 
at Paris with him-<-he seemed to be no coxcomb 
at all. 

MONTRIUL. 

THE next morning, La Fleur entering' upon 
his employment, I delivered him the key 
of my port man teau,with an inventory of my half 
a dozen of shirts and silk pair of breeches ; and 
bid him fasten all upon the chaise — get the horses 
put to-^and desire the landlord to come in witk 
his bill. 

C^est un garcon de benne fortune y said the land- 
lord, pointing through the window to half a dozen 
wenches who had got round about La Fleur, and 
were most kindly taking their leave of hltu^^^i^Vjk^ 
Vpl. JV. D 
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postillion was leading out the horses. La Flem* 
kissed all their hands round and round a gain, and 
thrice he wiped his eyes, and thrice he promised 
he would bring them all pardons from Rome. 

The young fellow said the landlord, is beloved 
by all the town, and there is scarce a corner in 
Montriul where the want of him will not be felt : 
He has but one misfortune in this wbrld,continued 
he, " He is always in love." - -I am heartily 

glad of it, said I-— 'twill save me the trouble eve- 
ry night of putting my breeches under my head. 
*— In saying this, I was making not so much La 
rieur's eloge, as my own, having been in love with 
one princess or another almost all my life, and I 
hope 1 shall go on so, tilll die, being firmly per- 
suaded, that if ever 1 do a mean a6tion, it must 
be in some interval betwixt one passion and ano- 
ther ; whilst this interregnum lasts, I always per- 
ceive my heart locked up— I can scarce find in it 
to give misery a sixpence ; and therefore I always 
get out of it as fast as I can ; and the moment I 
am rekindled, 1 am all generosity and good-will 
again ; and would do any thing in the world, ei- 
ther for, or with any one, if they will but satisfy 
me there is no sia in it. 

— But in saying this, surely I am commending 
the pasSion-^not myself. 

A F R'A G M E N T. 

— 'T^HE town of Abdera, notwithstanding 
X Democritus lived there, trying all the 
powers of irony and laughter to reclaim it, was 
the vilest and most profligate town in all Thrace. 
What for poisons, conspiracieis, and assassinati- 
ons libels, pasquinades, and tumults, there 

was no going there by day 'twas worse by 
liight. 

NoW| when things were at the worst, it camo 
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to pass^that the Andromeda of Euripides being 
represented at Abdera,the whole orchestra was de- 
lighted with it : Biut of all the passages which de- 
lighted them> nothing operated more upon their 
imaginations, than the tender strokes of nature, 
which the poet had wrought up in that pathetic 
speech of Perseus, 

O Cupidj prince of God and menj l^c. 
Every man almost spoke pure iambics the next 
day, and talk'd of nothing but Perseus his pathe- 
tic address " O Cupid 1 prince of God and men.*' 
In every street of Abdera, in every house " O 
" Cupid ! Cupid !" In every mouth, like the 
natural notes of some sweet melody which drops 

from it, whether it will or no -nothing but 

** Cupid ! Cupid ! prince of God and men" 

The hre caught, and the whole city, like the heart 
^f one man opened itself to love. 
*No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hel- 
lebore — DQt a single armorer had a heart to forge 
one iustrunieut of death — Friendship and virtue 
met together, and kiss'd each other in the street— 
the golden age returned, and hung over the town 
of Abdera— every Abderite took his oaten pipe, 
and every Abderitish woman left her purple web, 
and chastely sat her down and listen'd to the 
«ong. 

' Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, 
of the God whose empire es^tendeth from heaven 
to earth, and even to the depths of the sea to have 
done this. 

UONTRIUL. 

WHEN all is ready, and every article 19 dis- 
puted and paid for in the inn, unless you 
are a little sour'4 by the adventure, there is always 
a matter to compound at the door, before you can 
get into your chaise \ and that is with the aon^ 
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and daughters of poverty, who surround you. Let 

no man say, "Let them go tothedevil'^ 'tis a 

cruel journey to send a few miserables, and they 
have had sufferings enow without it : 1 always 
think it better to take a few sous out in my hand ; 
and I would counsel every gentle traveller to do 
so likewise : He need not be so exa6l in setting 
down his motives for giving them— they will be 
register^ elsewhere* 

For my own part there is n© man gives so little 
as I do ; for few that I know have so little to give : 
But as this was the first public a6l of my charity 
in France, I took the more notice of it. 

A well-a-way, said I, 1 have but eight sous in 
the world, showing them in my hand, and there 
are eight poor men and eight poor women for 

A poor tatter'd soul, without a shirt on, instant* 
ly withdrew his claim, by retiring two steps out 
of the circle and making a disqualifying bow on 
his part. Had the whole parterre cried eutjFlace 
aux damts^ with one voice, it could not h^ve con- 
veyed the sentiment of a deference for the sex 
with half the efPea. 

Just heaven ! for what wise reasons hast thou 
orderM it, that beggary and urbanity, which are 
at such variance in other countries, should find a 
way to be at uniiy in this ? 

— I insisted upon presenting him with a singla 
sous, merely for his politesse, 

A poor little dwarfish brisk fellow, who stood 
over against me in the circle, putting something 
first under his arm, which had once been a hat^ 
took his snuff-box out of his pocket, and gene- 
rously offered a pinch on both sides of him : It 
was a gift of consequence, and modestly declined 
—The poor little fellow press'd it upon them witk 
a nod of welcomcness — Prenez en-^prenez^ said 
he, looking another way ; so they each took a 
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pinch — Pity thy box should ever want one ! said 
I to myself; so 1 put a couple of sous into it 
taking a small pinch out of his box, to enhance 
their value as 1 did it — He felt the weight of the 
second obligation more than of the first ■ *twa8 
doing him an honor — the other was only doing 
him a charity and he made me a bow down to 
the ground for it. 

— Here ! said I, to an old soldier with one hand, 
who had been campaign*d and wore out to death 
in the service — here's a couple of sous for thee— 
Vive le rot I said the old soldier* 

I had then but three sous left, so I gave one^ 
simply pour Vamour de Dieuy which was the footing 
on which it was beggM — The poor woman had a 
dislocated hip ; so it could not be well upon any 
other motive. 

Mon cher et tres charitable Jl/on^iVwr— There's 
no opposing this, said I. 

3fy Lord AnghiS'^thG very sound was worth the 
money— so I gave my last sous for it. But in the 
eagerness of giving, I had overlooked ^pauvre Aon- 
teux^ who had no one to ask a sous for him, and 
who, I believed, would have perish'd ere he could 
have askM one for himself: He stood by the 
chaise a little without the circle, and wiped a tear 
fi'om a face which I thought had seen better days 
-—Good God ! said I —and I have not a single sous 
left to give him — But you have a thousand ! cried 
all the powers of nature stirring within me — so I 
gave him — no matter what— I am ashamed to say 
how muchj now — and was ashamed to think how 
little then : So if the reader ean form any conjec- 
ture of my disposition, as these two fixed points 
are given him, he may judge within a livre or 
two what \yas the precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but Dieu 
vous benisse^^Et le bon Dieu vous benisse encore-^ 
said the old soldier^ the dwarf, &c. Tb^ f au'^rt 

Da 
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honteux could say nothing — he pull'd out a little 
handkerchief, and wiped his face as he turned 
away — and I thought he thanked me more than 
them ail. 

THE BIDET. 

HAVING settled all these little matters, I got 
into my posC^chaise with more ease than 
ever I got into a post-chaise in my life ; and La 
Fleur having got one large jack-boot en the far 
side of a little bidet*^ and another on this (for 1 
count nothing of his legs)— he canter'd away be- 
fore me as happy and as perpendicular as a prince. 

-»But what is happiness ! what is grandeur, in 
this painted scene of life I A dead ass, before we 
had got a league, put a sudden stop to La Fleur's 
career — his bidet would not pass by it — a conten- 
tion arose betwixt them, and the poor fellow was 
kick'd out of his jack-boots the very first kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French christian, 
saying neither more or less upon it, than Diable I 
so presently get up, and came to the charge again 
astride his bidet, beating him up to it as he would 
have beat his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the road to the 
other, then back again — then this way^-then that 
way, and, in short, every way btit by the dead ass* 
-— Ls^ Fleur insited upon the thing — and the bid- 
et threw him. 

What's the matter. La Fleur, said I, with this 
bidet of thine ? — Monsieur j said he, c^est un cheval 
Ic plus opiniatre du mpnc^e— -Nay, if he is a conceit- 
ed beast he must go his own way, replied I-^so 
La Fleur got off him, and giving him a good 
sound lash, the bidet took me at my word, and 
away he scamper'd back to Montriul— 'iVf (c / said 
La Eleur* 

♦ PoSt'hQTSU 
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It is not mal a propos to take notice here, that 
tho* La Ficur availed himself but of two different 
terms of exclamation in this encounter, — namelyj 
Liable I and Peste ! that there are nevertheless 
three in the French language ; like the positive, 
comparative, and superlative, one or the other of 
which serve for every unexpc6lcd throw of the 
dice in life. 

Le DiabU ! which is the first and positive de- 
gree, is generally used upon ordinary emotions of 
the mind, where small things only fall out con* 
trary to your expe6tations — such as the throwing 
once doublets— La Fleur's being kick'd off his 
horse and so forth— -cuckoldom, for the same rea- 
son, is always— Lf Viable ! 

But in cases where the cast has something pro- 
Yoking in it, as in that of the bidet's running 
away after, and leaving La Fleur aground in jack- 
l^ots— 'tis the second degree. 

'Tis then Peste J 

And for the third 

But here my heart is rung with pity and fel- 
low-feeling, when I refie6t what miseries must 
have been their lot, and how bitterly so refined a 
people must have smarted, t» hare forced them 
upon the use of it. 

Grant me, O ye powers which touch the tongue 
with eloquence in distress ?— whatever is my cast, 
grant me but decent words to exclaim in, and I 
will give my nature way. 

But as these were not to be had in France, I 
resolved to take every evil just as it befel mty 
without any exclamation at all. 

La Fleur, who had made no such covenant with 
himself followed the bidet with his eyes, till it 
was got out of sight, and then you may imagine, 
if you please, with what word he closed t.\\^ ^^^V^ 
' affair. 

As there w^s no hunting doYJtv ^ ttv^XA^s^ ^ 
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horse in jack-boots, there remained no alten 
live, but taking La Fleur either behind the chai 
or into it — 

I preferred the latter, and in half an hour, ^ 
got to the the post-house at Nampont. 

N A M P N T. 

T BE DEAD ASS. 

T— \ ND this, said he, putting the remains 

jljL a crust into his wallet — and this shoi 
bave l^een thy portion, said he, hadst thou be 
alive to, hate shared it with me. I thought by t 
accent it had been an apostrophe to his child ; b 
'twas to his ass, and to the very ass we had se 
dead in the road, which had occasioned La Fleui 
missed venture* The man se«med to lament 
much ; and it instantly brought into my mi 
Sancho's lamentation for his j but he did it wi 
more touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench 
the door, with the ass's pannel and its bridle * 
one aide, which he took up from time to time 
then laid them down — look'd at them, and sho 
his head. He then took his crust of bread out 
bis wallet again^ as if to eat it ; held it some tii 
in his handr-rthen laid it upon the bit of his ass 
bridles-looked wistfully at the little arrangeme 
he had made, then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew ijjimbers abc 

^him, and La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst t 

horses were getting ready ; as I continued sitti: 

in the post chaise^ I could see and hear ov 

their heads. 

—He said he had come last from Spain, whe 
be bad been from the farthest borders of Fra 
conia ; and had got so far on his return hon 
vhea hi# ass died* {Ivery one seem'd desiro 
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to know what business could have taken so old 
and poor a man so far a journey from bis own 
home* 

It had pleased heaven, he said, to bless him 
with three sons the Enest lads in all Germany ; 
but having in one week lost two of the eldest of 
them by the small-pox, and the youngest falling 
ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of bein|( 
bereft of them all ; and made a vow if Heaven 
would not take him from him als»> he would go in 
gratitude, to St lago in Spain* 

When the mourner got this far on his story, ht 
stopp'd to pay nature her tributt:— and wept bit- 
terly. 

He said. Heaven had accepted the conditions ; 
and that he had set out from his cottage with this 
poor creature, who had been a patient partner of 
his journey— that it had eat the same bread with 
him all the way, and was unt« him as a friend* 

Every body who stood about heard the poor 
fellow with concern — La Fleur offered him mor 
ney.— The mourner said he did not want it — it 
YfSiS not the value of the ass — but the loss of him* 
—The ass, he said, he was assured, loved liim— • 
and upon this, told them a long story of a mis- 
chance upon their passage over the Pyrenean 
mouBtains, which had separated them from each 
other three days ; during which lime, the ass, had 
sought him as much as he had sought ihe ass, and 
that they had neither scarce cat or drank till they 
met. 

Thou hast One comfort, friend, said I, at least, 
in the loss of thy poor beast ; Tm sure thou hast 

been a merciful master to him Alas ! said the 

mourner, I thought so, when he was alive but 

now that he is dead, I think otherwise, — I fear 
the weight of myself, and my afflidlions together, 
have been too much f*r him— they have shorten- 
ed the poor creature'^ days,and 1 fear I have them 
to answer for* 
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Shame on the world 1 said 1 to myself— Did w« 
but love each other as this poor soul loved his asa 
•—'twould be something. 

N A M P N T. 

THE POSTILLION. 

THE concern which the paor fellow's storf 
threw me into, required some attention : 
The postillion paid not the least to it^ but set off 
upon the pave in a full gallop. 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert of 
Arabia could not have wished more for a cup of 
cold water, than mine did for grave and quiet 
movements ; and 1 should have had an high opi* 
nion of the postillion, had he but stolen off with 
me in something like a pensive pace* On the con- 
trary, as the mourner finished his lamentation the 
fellow gave an unfeeling lash to each of his beasts^ 
and set off clattering like a thousand devils* 

I called to him as loud as 1 could, for heaven's 
sake to go slower — and the louder I called, the 
more unmercifully he galloped* The duce take 
him and his galloping too—said I— -he'll go on 
tearing my nerves to pieces till he has worked me 
into a foolish passion, and then he'll go slaw, that 
I may enjoy the sweets of it. 

The postillion managed the point to a miracle s 
By the time he had got to the foot of a steep hill 
about half a league from Nampont, — he had put 
me out of temper with him—- and then with my* 
self for being so* 

My case then required a different treatment ; 
and a good rattling gallop would have been q{ 
real service to me * ' > 

—Then prithee get on-— get on, my good lady 

MOJd h 

The poBtillion pointed to tYie \u\ \ ■ :\ x^Rfc^ 
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tried to return back to the story of the poor Ger* 

man and his ass-^ but 1 had broke the clue 

■and could no more get into it agaiii> than 



the postillion could into a trot- 

— The duce go, said I, with it all I Here aai 
I setting as candidly disposed to make the best of 
the worst, as erer wight was, and all runs counter* 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evilsy 
which nature holds out^to us ; so 1 took it kindly 
at her hands, and fell asleep ; and the first word 
which roused me was Amiens, 

Bless me ! said 1, rubbing my eyes ■ ■ 
this is the very town where my poor lady is to 
come. 

AMIENS. 

THE words were scarce out of my mouthy 
when the Count de L****s post-chaise, 
tfrith his sister in it, drove hastily by ; she had 
just time to make me a bow of recognition— • 
and of that particular kind of it) which told me 
she had not yet done with me. She was as good 
as her look ; for, before 1 had quite finished my 
supper, her brother's servant came into the room 
"With a billet, in which, he said, she had taken the 
liberty to charge me with.a letter, which I was to 
present myself to madame R*** the first morning 
I had nothing to do at ^aris. There was only 
adde^, she was sorry, but from what penchant she 
had not considered, that she had been prevented 

telling me her story that she still owed it me ; 

and if my route should ever lie through Brussels, 
and 1 had not by then forgot the name of madame 
de L***-— that madame de L*** would be glad 
to discharge her obligation. 

Then I will meet thee, said I, fair spirit ! stt 
Brussels— 'tis only returning from Italy through 
Germany to HoIJand, by the route qI ¥\Mi^'e\^% 
bomc'^'twHl scarce be ten posts quV. oi xsv^ v^vj \ 
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but were it ten thousand 1 and with what a mo- 
ral delight will it crowd my journey, in sharing 
in the sickening incidents of a tale of misery told 
to me by such a suflFerer ! to sec her weep ! and 
though 1 cannot dry up the fountain of her tears, 
what an exquisite sensation is there still left, in 
wiping them away from off the cheeks of the first 
and fairest of women,as I'm sitting with my hand- 
kerchief in my hand in silence the whole night 
beside her ? 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment ; 
and yet I instantly reproached my heart with it 
in the bitterest and most reprobate of expressions* 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of 
the singular blessings of my life, to be, almost 
every hour at it, miserably in love with some one ; . 
and my last flame happening to be blown out by a 
whiff of jealousy on the sudden turn of a comers 
I had lighted it up afresh at the pure taper of 

Eliza but about three months before swearing 

as I did it, that it should last me thro' the whole 

journey Why should I dissemble the matter ? 

I had sworn to her eternal fidelity she kad a 

right to my whole heart to divide my affedlions, 

was to lessen them to expose them, was to 

risk them ; where there is risk, there may be 

Uss : And what wilt thou have, Yorickl to 

answer to a heart so fqll of trust and confidence 
— so good, so gentle and unreproaching I * 

— I will not go to Brussels, replied I,interrupt« 
ing myself — but my imagination went on re- 
called her looks at that crisis of our separation! 
when neither of us had power to say adieu I I 
look'd at the pi6lure she had tied in a black ri- 
band about my neck — and blush'd as I look'd at it 
—I would have given the world to have kiss'd it 
*— but was ashamed. And shall this tender flow- 
er, said I, pressing it between my hands— shall it 
be smitten to its very root— —and smitten^ Yo- 
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ricki by thee> vrho hast promised to. shelter it in 
thy breast? 

Eternal fountain of happiness I said I, kneeling^ 

down upon the g^round be thou my witness-— 

and every pure spirit which tastes it, be my wit- 
ness also, That I would not travel to Brussels, 
unless Eliza went along with me, did the road 
lead me towards heaven. 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in spite ef 
the understanding, will always say too much* 

THE LETTER. 

AMIENS. 

FORTUNE had not smiled upon La Fleur ; 
for he had been unsuccessful in his feats ef 
chiralry— and not one thing had ofFerM to sig- 
nalize his zeal for my service, from ths time he 
had entcr'd into it, which was almost four and 
twenty hours. The poor soul burnt with impa- 
tience ; and the Count de L****s servant's coming 
with the letter, being the first pra6ticable occasion 
which offered. La Fleur had laid hold of it ; and 
in order to do honor to his master, had taken hiin 
into a back parlor in the Aubergc, and treated 
him with a cup or two of the best wine in Picar- 
dy ; and the Count de L****s servant in return, 
And not to be behind-hand in politeness with La 
Fleur, had taken him back with him to the Count's 
hotel. La Fleui'^s prevenancy (for there was a 
passport in his very looks) soon set every serf ant 
in the kitchen at ease with himj and as a French- 
man, whatever be his talents^ has no sort of 
prudery in showing Ur.'m, La Ileur, in less than 
£ye minutes, had pulled out his fife, and leading 
off the dance himself with the first note, set the 
Jille de chambre^ the maitre d'hotely the cook, the 
scullion, and all the houshold dogs and cat^^ be- 
VoL. IV, E 
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sideft an old monkey a-dancing : I suppose then 
never was a merrier kitchen since the flood. 

Madame de L***, in passing from her brother'i 
apartments to her own, hearing so muck jollit) 
below stairs, rung up htv Jille de chambre to asl 
about it ; and hearing it was the English gentle* 
man*s servant who had set the whole house merrj 
with his pipe, she ordered him up- 

As the poor fellow could not present hirnsel! 
empty, he hadloaden'd himself in going up stain 
with a thousand compliments to Madame deL**" 
on the part of his master added a long apo- 
crypha of inquiries after Madame de L***'i 

health —told her, that Monsieur his mastei 

was au desespoir for her re-establishment from the 

fatigues of her journey and, to close all 

that Monsieur had received the letter which Ma< 
dame had done him the honor And he ha? 

done me the honor, said Madame de L***, in* 
terrupting La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L*** had said this with such atone 
of reliance upon the fa6l, that La Fleur had not 

power to disappoint her expe6lation he trem< 

bled for my honor— and possibly might not al- 
together be unconcerned for his own, as a maD 
capable of being attached t# a master who ceulc 
be wanting en egards vis a vis d*une femme ! sc 
that when Madame de L*** asked La Fleur ii 
he had brought a letter qu'ouij said La 

Fleur: ^o, laying down his hat upon the ground; 
and taking hold of the flap of his right-side- 
pocket with his left hand, he began to search foi 
the letter with his right then contrariwise— 

Diable ! then sought every pocket pocke) 

by pocket, rounds not forgetting his fob 

Peste ! then La Fleur emptied them upon the 

floor— pulled out a dirty cravat a handker- 
chi«f— a comb— — whip-lash- a night-cap— 
tken ^are a peep into his hat«"-«-^e//(r ctourderie , 
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He had left the letter upon the table in the Au- 
berge— he would run for it, and be back with 
it in three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when La Fleur 
came in to give me an account of his adventure : 
He told the whole story simply as it was ; and on- 
ly added that if Monsieur had forgot (par hazard J 
to answer Madame's letter, the arranj^emcnt gave 
him an opportunity to recover the faux pas 
and if not, that things were only as ihey were. 

Now 1 was not altogether sure of my etiquette^ 
whether I ought to have wrote or no ; but if I 
had— a devil himself could not have been an- 
gry : *Twas but the officious zeal of a wcll-meaii- 
ing creature for my honor ; and, however he 
might have mistook the road or embarrassed 
me in so doing— his heart was in no fault" I 
was under no necessity to write— and, what weigh- 
ed more than all— -he did not look as if he had 
done amiss. 

— *Tis all very well, La Fleur, said L 
'Twas sufficient. La Fleur flew out of the room 
like lightning, and returned with pen, ink, and 
paper, in his hand ; and coming up to the table, 
laid them close before me, with such a delight in 
his countenance, that I could not help taking up 
the pen. 

I begun, and begun again ; and though I had 
Bothing to say, and that nothing might have been 
expressed in half a dozen lines, I made half a do- 
zen different beginnings, and could no way pleafte 
myself. 

In short I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stept out and brought a little water in 
a glass to dilute my ink — then fetch'd sand and 
seal- wax — It was all one : I wrote, and blotted, 
and tore off, and burnt, and wrote again Le- 
Viable Vemporte ! said I half to myself— I cannot 
write this self-same letter ; throwing the pea 
down despairing as I said ic« 
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As soon as I had cast clown the pen, La FIcof 
advanced with the most rcspe6tful carriage up to 
the table, and making a thousand apologies for 
the liberty he was going to take, told me he kad 
a letter in his pocket, wrote by a drummer in hit 
regiment to a corporal's wife, which, he durst sajTf 
would suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have hishu* 
ihor — Then, prithee, said 1, let me see it. 

La Fleur instantly puird out a little dirty pock- 
et-book cramm'd full of small letters and billet- 
doux in a sad condition, and laying it upon the 
table and ihen untying the string which held them 
all together, run them over one by one, till be 
came to the letter in question —La «0//a / said he 
dapping his hands ; so unfolding it first, he laid 
it before me, and retired three steps from tht 
table whilst I read it. 

THE LETTER. 

Madame, 

J£ suis penetre de la douleur la plus vivet el 
reduit en meme temps au desespoir par ce re- 
tour imprevu du Corporal, qui rend notre entre- 
vue de ce soir la chose du monde laplus impossible* 
Mais vive la joie I et toute la mienne sera de 
(denser a vous. 

L'amour n'cst rien sans sentiment. 
Et Ic sentiment est encore moins sans amour* 
On dit qu'on ne doit jamais se desesperer. 
On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corporal monte 
la gardeMercredi : Alors ce sera mon tour. 

Chacun a son tour. 
En attendant— Vive Tamour I et vive la baga- 
telle ! 

Je suis, Madame, 
Avec tous les sentiments les plus rc- 
spedtueux et les plus tendres, tout 
a vous, Ja<^es RoquK. 
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It was butchang^ing the Corporal into the Count 
•—and saying nothing about mounting guard on 
Wednesday — and the letter was neither right or 
■wrong — so, to gratify the poor fellow, who stood 
trembling ifor my honor, his own, and the honor 
of his letter — I to*k the cream gently off it, and 

whipping it up in my own way- 1 seal'd it up, 

and sent him tomadamede L*** — and the next 
SQorning we pursued our journey to Paris. 

PARIS. 

WHEN a man can contest the point by dint 
of equipage, and carry all floundering be- 
fore him with half a dozen lackies and a couple 
of cooks — *tis very well in such a place as Paris- 
he may drive it at which end of the street he 
will. 

A poor prince who is weak in cavalry, and 
whose whole infantry does not exceed a single 
xman, had best quit the field, and signalize himself 
in the cabinet, if he can get up into it-— I say) 
up into iV— for there is no descending perpendicu- 
lar amongst *cm with a " Me void I nies enfans.^\ 
—here 1 am— whatever many may think. 

I own, my first sensations, as soon as I was left 
solitary and alone in my own chamber in the ho« 
tel, were far from being so flattering as I had pre- 
figured them. I walked up gravely to the win- 
dow in my dusty black coat, and, looking througli 
the glass, saw all the world in yellow, blue, and 
green, running at the ring of pleasure — The old 
with broken lances, and helmets which had lost 
their vizards — the young in armor bright which 
shone like gold, be-plumed with each gay feather 
of the east— all — all tilting at it like fascinated 
knights in tournaments of yore for fame and 
love— 

Alas^ poor Yorick S cried I^ what art thou doing; 

£2 
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here ? On the very first onset of all this glittering 
clatter, thou art reduced to an atom— seek— seek 
some winding alley with a tourniquet at the end 
of it, where chariot never rolled or flambeau shot 
its rays— -there thou may'st solace thy soul in con- 
verse sweet with some kind grisset of a barber's 
wife, and get into such coteries ! — 

— May I perish I if I do, said I, pulling out the 
letter which I had to present tomadamedcR***.— 
1*11 wait upon this lady the very iirst thing I do* 
So I called La Fleur to go seek me a barber di- 
re6lly— and come back and brush my coat. 

THE WIG. 

PARIS. 

WHEN the barber came, he absolutely re* 
fused to have any thing to do with my wig s 
^Twas either above or below his art : I had nothing 
to do, but take one ready made of his own recom- 
mendation. 

—But i fear, friend, said I, this buckle won't 
stand— —You may emerge it, replied he, into the 
ecean, and it will stand- 

What a great scale is every thing upon in this 
city I thought I — the utmost stretch of an English 
perriwig-maker*s ideas could have gone no far- 
ther than to have " dipped it into a pail of water.'* 
—What difference 1 'tis like time to eternity. 

I confess 1 do hate all cold conceptions, as I do 
the puny ideas which engender them ; and am 
generally so struck with the great works of nature, 
that, for my own part, if I could help it, I never 
would make a comparison less than a mountain at 
least. All that can be said against the French 8U« 
blime in this instance of it, is this— that the gran- 
deur is more in the nvord^ and less in the thing» 
Kq doubt, the ocean fills the snindwith tke yasi 
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ideas ; but Paris being so far inland, it was not 
likely 1 should run post a hundred miles out of 
it, to try the experiment*— the Parisian barber 
meant nothing. 

The pail •f water standing beside the great 
deep^makes certainly but a sorry figure in speech 
—but 'twill be said— it has one advantage— *tis 
in the next room, and the truth of the buckle 
may be tried in it without more ado, in a single 
moment. 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid revi- 
»ion of the matter. The French expression profes" 
ses more than it performs. 

I think I can see the precise and distinguishing 
marks of national charaClers more in these non- 
sensical minutia^xX-idLii in the most important mat- 
ters of state ; where great men of all nations talk 
and stalk so much alike, that I would not giv9 
ninepence to choose amongst them. 

I was so long in getting from under my bar- 
ber's hands, that it was too late to think of going 
with my letter t© Madame R*** that night ; but 
when a man is once dressed at all points for go- 
ing out, his reflections turn to little account : So 
taking down the name of the Hotel de Modene^ 
where I lodged, I walk forth without any de- 
termination where to go— I shall consider of that^ 
said ly as I walked along ; 

THE PULSE. 

PARIS. 

T Tail, ye small sweet courtesies of life, for 
JL X smooth do ye make the road of it ! like 
grace and beauty which beget inclinations to love 
at first sight : 'Tis ye who open this door^ and let 
the stranger in. 

r— Pray, Madame; sj^d I; hi^ye the goodaew t0 
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tell me which way I must turn to goto the §pfra 
comique .'—Most wUringly, Monsieur, said shejlay- 
ing aside her work. 

I had given a cast with my eye into half a dozen 
shops as 1 came along, in search of a face not like- 
ly to be disordered by such an interruption ; till 
at last, this hitting my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as she sat 
in a low chair, on the far side of the shop, facing 
the door 

-^Trcs ^olontiers ; most willingly, said she, lay- 
ing her work down upon a chair next her, and 
rising up from the low chair she was sitting in^ 
with so cheerful a movement, and so cheerful a 
look, that had I been laying out fifty louis d'ors 
with her, I should have said— *^ This woman it 
grateful." 

You must turn, Monsieur, said she, going with 
me to the doer of the shop, and pointing the way 
down the street I was to take— you must turn first 
to your left hand — mats prenez garde — there are 
two turns : And be so good as to take the second 
then go down a little way, and you will sec a 
church, and when you are past it, give yourself 
the trouble to turn diredlly to the right, and that 
will lead you to the foot of pont neu/y which you 
jnust cross — and there, any one will do himself 
the pleasure to show you 

She repeated her instru6\ions three times over 
to me, with the same good-natured patience the 
third time as the first — and, if tone^ and manners 
have a meaning, which certainly they have, unless 

to hearts which shut them out she seem'd 

really interested that I should not lose myself. 

I will not suppose it \\as the woman's beautyf 
notwithstanding she was the handsomest grisset, 
I thinky I ever 8aw,which had much to do with his 
sense I had of her courtesy ; only I remember, 
when I toid her how muck I was obliged to her; 
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that I looked very full in her eyes, and that I re- 
peated my thanks as often as she had done her 
instrti6lions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before 
I found I had forgot every tittle of what she had 
said— so looking back, and seeing her still stand- 
ing in the door of the shop,a8if lolook whether I 
went right or not— I returned back, to ask her 
whether the first turn was to my right or left— for 

that 1 had absolutely forgot, Is it possible I 

said she, half laughing— 'Tis very possible, repli- 
ed I, when a man is thinking more of a woman, 
than of her good advice« 

As this was the real truth— she took it, as erc- 
ry woman takes a matter of right, with a slight 
courtesy. 

—— ^«tf«c?f 2 / said she, laying her hand upon 
my arm to detain me, whilst she called a lad out 
of the back shop to get ready a parcel of gloves. 
I am just going to send him, said she, with a pack* 
etinto that quarter, and if you will have the com- 
plaisance to step in, it will be ready in a moment, 

and he shall attend you to the place -So I 

walk'd in with her to the far side of the shop,and 
taking up the ruffle in my hand which she laid 
upon the chuir, as if I had a mind to sit, she sat 
down herself in her low chair, and I instantly set 
myself down beside her* 

—He will be ready, Monsieur, said she, in a 
moment-!— and in that moment, replied I, most 
willingly would I say something very civil to you 
for all these courtesies. Any one may do a casual 
adlof good nature, but a continuation of them 
shows it is apart of the temperature ; and certain- 
ly, added I, if it is in the same blood which comes 
from the heart, which descends to the extremes 
(touching her wrist) I am sure you must have one 
of the best pulses of any woman in the world- 
feel it, said she; holding out her arm* So laying 
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down my hat, I took hold of her fingers in one 
hand, and applied the two fore-fingers of my 
other to the artery 

Would to heaven ! my dear EugeniuSj 

thou hadst passed by, and beheld me sitting in 
my black coat,and in my lack-a-day-sical manner, 
counting the throbs of it, one by one, with as 
much true devotion, as if I had been watching 
the critical ebb or flow of her fever— How wouldst 
thou have laugh'd and moralized upon ray new 
profession 1 — and thou shouldst have laugh'd and 
moralized on — Trust me, ray dear Eugenius, I 
should have said, " there are worse occupations 
*' in this world than feeling a woman^s puise** 
But a grisset's 1 thou wouldst have said "and 
in an open shop I Yorick 

■ So much the better : For when my views 
Are direcl, Eugenius, I care not if all the world 
saw me feel it. 

THE HUSBAND. 

PARIS. 

I HAD counted twenty pulsations, and was go- 
ing on fast towards the fortieth, when her hus« 
band coming unexpe6tedly from a back parlor into 
the shop, put me a little out in my reckoning—* 
'Twas nobody but her husband, she said so I 
began a fresh score— Monsieur is so good, quoth 
she, as he pass'd by us, as to give himself thf trou- 
ble of feeling my pulse The husband took off 

his hat, and making me a bow said, I did him too 
much hoRor— and having said that, he put on his 
hat and walk'd out* 

Good God ! said I to myself as he went out— 

and can this man be the husband of this woman ? 

Let it not torment the few, who know what 

must have been the grounds of this exclamation^ 

if I explain it to those who do not. 
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In London^a shopkeeper and a shopkeeper's wife 
seem to be one bone and one flesh : In the seve- 
ral endowments of mind and body, sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other has it, so as in general 
to be upon a par, and to tally with each other as 
Dearly as a man and wife need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of beings 
more different: For the legislative and executive 
powers of the shop not resting in the husband, he 
seldom comes there— -in some dark and dismal 
room behind, he sits commerccless in his thrum 
night- cap, the same rough son of nature that na« 
ture left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing but the 
monarchy is salique^ have ceded this department, 
with sundry others, totally to the women— by 
a continual higgling with customers of all ranks 
and sizes, from morning to night, like so many 
rough pebbles shook long together, in a bag, by 
amicable collisions they have worn down their as- 
perities and sharp angles, and not only become 
round and smooth, but will receive, some of them, 
a polish like a brilliant— Monsieur It Mart is little 
better than the stone under your foot 

—Surely— surely man I it is not good for 
thee to sit aloae— thou wast made for social in- 
tercourse and gentle greetings ; and this improve- 
ment of our natures from it, I appeal to, as my 
evidence. 

—And how does it beat. Monsieur ? said she.— - 
With all the benignity, said I, looking quietly in 
her eyes,that I expedted— — She was going to say 
lomething civil in return^but the lad «ame into 
the shop with the gioYes— — W prop9Sy said I \ I 
want a couple of pairs myself. 
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THE GLOVES. 
PARIS. 

THE beautiful Grisset rose up wh«n I ssud 
this, and going behind the counter, reach'd 
down a parcel, and untied it : I advanced to the 
side over against her ; they were all too large* 
The beautiful Grisset measured them one by one 
across my hand— It would not alter the dimen- 
sions She begg'd I would try a single pair, 

which seemed to be the least She held it open 

—my hand slipped into it at once It will not 

do, said I, shaking my head a little — No, said she, 
doing the same thing* 

There are certain combined looks of simple 
•Biibtilty—— where whim, and sense, and serioua- 
ness, and nonsense are so blended, that all the 
languagesof Babel set loose together, could not 
express them— they are communicated and caught 
so instantaneously, that you can scarce say which 
party is the inferior* I leave it to you men of 
words to swell pages about it it is enough Vk 
the present to say again, the gloves would not do ; 
so folding our hands within our arms, we both 
loird upon the counter — it was narrow, and there 
was just room for the parcel to lie between us* 

The beautiful grisset look'd sometimes at the 
gloves, then side-ways to the window, then at the 
gloves- and then at me. I was not disposed 
to break silence — I followed her example : So I 
look'd at the gloves, then to the window, then at 
the gleves, and then at her- and so on alter- 
nately* 

I found I lost considerably in every attack—— 
she had a quick black eye, and shot through two 
such long and silken eye-laslies with such pene- 
tration, that she look'd into my very heart and . 
reins— It may seem strange, but 1 could aclual- 
ly feel she did* 
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It is no matter, said I, taking; up a couple of 
the pairs next me> and putting them into my 
pocket* 

1 was sensible the beautiful grisset had not afrk'd 

above a single livre above the price 1 wished 

she had askM a livre more ; and was puzzling; mj 

brains how to bring the matter about D© you 

think, my dear sir, said she,mistaking my embar- 
rassment) that I could ask a sous too much of a 
stranger — and of a stranger whose poIiteness,more 
than his want of gloves, has done me the honor 
to lay himself at my mercy ? Ai^en croyez capa* 
ble .?— Faith I not 1, said 1 ; and if you were, you 

are welcome so counting the money into her 

hand, and with a lower bow than one generally 
makes to a shop-keeper's wifei I went out, and 
her lad with his parcel followed me. 

THE TRANSLATION. 

PARIS. 

THERE* was no body in the box I was let 
into, but a kindly old French officer. I love 
ike chara6ter, not only because I honor the man 
whose manners are softened by a profession which 
makes bad men worse ; but that I once knew one 

for he is no more and why should 1 not 

rescue one page from violation, by writing his 
name in it and telling the world -it was Captain 
Tobias Shandy ,the dearest of my flock and friends, 
whose philanthropy 1 never think of at this long 
distance from his death— but my eyes gush out 
with tears. For his sake, 1 have a predile^ion 
for the whole corps of veterans ; and so I strode 
•ver the two back rows of benches, and placed 
myself beside hint. 

The old officer was reading attentively a small 
p^Qiphlet-r-it might be the book of the 0Qcra.iV«\!Cbi 

Vol. IV/ F 
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ft large pair of speflacles. As soon as I sat dowA> 
)ie took his spectacles off, and putting them into a 
shagreen case, returned them and the book into 
his pocket together. I half rose up, and made 
him a bow. 

Translate this into any civilized language in 
the world the sense is this : 

^^ Here's a poor stranger come into the box--« 
♦^ he seems as if he knew nobody : And is never 
** likely, was he to be seven years in Paris, if eve- 
<< ry man he comes near keeps his spe6lacle8 
^* upon his nose — 'tis shutting the door of con- 
<< versation absolutely in his face ■ and using 
4« him worse than a German," 

The Trench officer might as well have said it 
$l11 aloud ; and if he had, I should, in course,have 
put the bow I made him into French too,and told 
him, " I was sensible of his attention, and re« 
*^ turned him a thousand thanks for it." 

There is not a secret so aiding to the progress 
of sociality, as to get master of this short handf^nd 
to be quick in rendering the several turns of looks 
and limbs, with all their inile6\ions and delinea- 
tions, into plain words. For my own part, by 
long habitude, I do it so mechanically, that when 
I walk the streets of London I go translating all 
the way ; and have more than once stood behind 
the circle, where not three words have been said, 
and have brought off twenty different dialogues 
•with me, which I could hav? fairly wrote down 
and sworn to. 

I was going one evening to Martin's concert 
at Milan, and was just entering the door of the 
hall, when Marquisinadi F*** was coming out in 
a sort of hurry she was almost upon me be- 
fore I saw her ; so 1 gave a spring to one side, to 
let her pass— -She had done the same, and on the 
same side too ; so we ran our headstogether : She 
instantly g^t to the other side to get out ^ I w«s 
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just as unfortunate as she had been, for I had 
sprung to that side, and opposed her passage 
again— We both flew together to the other side^ 
and then back— —-and so on :— It was ridiculous ; 
we both blush'd intolerably ; so I did at last, the 
thing 1 should have done at first— I stood stock 
still, and the Marquisina had no more difficulty* 
I had no power to go into the room, till I had 
made her so much reparation, as to wait and foU 
low her with my eye to the end of the passage-^ 
Slie look'd back twice, and walk'd along it rather 
side-ways, as if she would make room for any 
one coming up stairs to pass her — No, said I-«» 
that's a vile translation : The Marquisina has a 
right to the best apology I can make her : And 
that opening is left for me to do it in— so I ran and 
begged pardon for the embarrassment I had giv- 
•en her, saying it was my intention to hare made 
her way* She answered, she was guided by the 
same intention towards me so we reciprocal- 
ly thanked each other. 8he was at the top of the 
stairs ; and seeing no chichesbee near her, 1 begg'd 
to hand her to her coach so we went down 
the stairs, stopping at every third step to talk of 

the concert and the adventure Upon my 

word, madame, said I when I had handed her in, 
I made six different efforts to let you go out- 
And I made six efforts, replied she, to let you en- 
ter 1 wish to heaven you would make a se- 
venth, said I With all my heart,— said she, 
-making room — Life is too short to be long about 
■the forms of it— so I instantly stepped in, and she 
carried me home with her — And what becamie 
of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, I suppose, was 
at it, knows more than I. 

I will only adtl, that the connedlion which arose 
out of the translation, gave me more pleasure 
than'^any one I had the honor to make in Italy* 
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THE DWARF. 
PARIS. 

I HAD never heard the remark made by any 
one in my life except by one ; and who that 
was, will probably come out in this chapter ; so 
that being pretty much unprepossessed, there 
must have been grounds for what struck me the 
moment I cast my eyes over the /xjrf^r re— and 
that was, the unaccountable sport of Nature, in 

forming such numbers of dwarfs No doubt, 

she sports at certain times in almost every cor- 
ner of the world ; but in Paris, there is no end to 
her-amusements — The goddess seems almost as 
merry as she is wise. 

As 1 carried my idea out of the opera comique 
with me, I measured every body 1 saw walking in 
the streets by it— —Melancholy application ! es- 
pecially where the size was extremely little—— 

the face extremely dark the eyes quick — the 

nose long — the teeth white — the jaw prominent 
—to see so many miserablcs,by force of accidents, 
driven out of their own proper class into the very 
verge of another, which it gives. me pain to write 

down every third man a pigmy ! some by 

rickety heads and hump backs — others by bandy 
Jegs— ^a third set arrested by the hand of Nature 
in Uie sixth and seventh years of their growth — a 
fourth in their perfe6\ and natural state, like 
dwarf apple-trees ; from the first rudiments and 
stamina of their existence, never meant to gvow 
higher. . 

A medical traveller might say, 'tis owing to 
undue bandages — a splenetic one, to want of air— 
and an inquisitive traveller, to fortify the system, 
may measure the height of their houses —the nar- 
rowness of their streets, and in how few feet 
^square in the sixth and seventh stories such num« 
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\>ets ef the Bourgeoise eat and sleep together ; but 
I remember Mr. Shandy the eider^ who account- 
cd for nothing like any body else, in speaking one 
-evening of these matters, averred, that childreni 
like other animals, might be increased almost to 
any size, provided they canje right into the world \ 
but the misery was the citizens of Paris were so 
coop'd up, that they had not adtually room enough 
to get them— 1 do not fall it getting any things 
said he — 'tis getting nothing— Nay, continued 
he, rising in his argument, ^tis getting worse than 
nothing, when all you have got, after twenty, or 
five and twenty years of the tenderest care, and 
most nutricious aliment bestowed upon it, shall 
not at least be a^ high as my leg. Now Mr* 
Shandy being very short, there could be nothing 
more said of it* 

' As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave the 
solution as I found it, and content myself with 
the truth only of the remark, which is verified ia 
every lane and by-lane of Paris. I was walking 
down that which leads from the Carousal to the 
Palais Royal, and observing a little boy in some 
distress at the side of the gutter, which ran down 
the middle of it, I took holdof hishand,and help'd 
him over* Upon turning up his face to look at him 

after, 1 perceived he was about forty Never 

mind said I -, some good body will do as much 
for me, when I am ninety. 

1 feel some liltle principles within me, which 
incline me to be merciful towards this poor blight- 
ed part of my species, who have "neitlier size or 
strength to get up ia the world — I cannot bear to 
see one of them trod upon \ and had scarce got 
seated beside ray old French officer ere the dis* 
gust was exercised, by seeing the very thing hap« 
pen under tke bo^ we sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt thiit 
fiuadike firat side-box, tliere ia a &m9Al^t^l^V%a^\ 

F3 
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left, where, when the hoase is full, numbers of aAl 
ranks take sanctuary. Tho' you stand, as in the 
parterre^ you pay the same price as in the orches- 
tra. A poor defenceless being of this order had 
got thrust somehow or other into this luckless 
place ; — the night was hot, and he was surround- 
ed by beings two feefanda half higher than him- 
self. The dwarf suffered inexpressibly on all 
sides ; but the thing which incommoded him 
most, was a tall corpulent German, near seven 
feet high, who stood direQly betwixt him and all 
possibility of his seeing either the st^gc or the 
a6lors. The poor dwarf did all he could to get 
a peep at what was going forwards, by seeking 
for some little opening betwixt the German^s arm- 
and kis body, trying first one sPde, then the other ; 
but the German stood square in the most unac- 
commodating posture that can be imagined — the 
dwarf might as well have been placed at the bot- 
tom of the deepest draw-well in Paris ; so he ci- 
villy reachM up his hand to the German's sleeve, 

and told him his distress The German turn*d 

his head back, look'd down upon him as Goliah 
did upon David — and unfeelingly resumed his 
posture. 

1 was just then taking a pinch of snuff out of 

my monk's little horn box -And how would 

thy meek and merciful spirit, my dear monk I so 

temperM to bear and forbear I -hpw sweetly 

vrould it have lent an ear to this poor soul's com- 
plaint! 

The old French officer seeing me lift up my 
eyes with an emotion, as 1 made the apostrophe^ 
took the liberty to ask me what was the matter— 
1 told him the story in three words, and added, 
how inhuman it was. 

By this time the dwarf was driverito extremes, 
and in his first transports^which are generally un- 
reasonable had told the German he would cut off 
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his long queue with his knife The German 

look'dback coolly, and told him he was welcome, 
if he could reach it. 

An injury, sharpened by an insult, be it to whom 
it will, makes every man of sentiment a party : I 
could have leaped out of the box, to have redress- 
ed it— The old French officer did it with much 
less confusion ; for leaning a little over, and nod- 
ding to a centinel, and pointing at the same time 

with his finger at the distress the centinel 

made his way to it, There was no occasion 

to tell the grievance, the thing told itself ; so 
thrusting back - the German instantly with his 
musket—he took the poor dwarf by the hand, 
and plstced him before him-^This is noble I said 
I,clapping:iny hands together — And yet you would 
not permit this, said the old officer, in England. 

In England, dear sir, said I, tve sit all at 

our ease. 

The old French ofEcer would have set me at 
unity with myself in case I had been at variance, 
—by saying it was 9. don wof— and as a 6on mot is 
always wprth something at Paris, he offered me a 
pinch of snuff. 

THE ROSE. 

PARIS. 

IT was now ray turn to ask the old French oij- 
cer, " What was the matter ?" for a cry of 
*• Haussez les mains. Monsieur I' Abbe,** re-echoed 
from a dozen different parts of the parterre, was 
as unintelligible to me, as my apostrophe to the 
monk hsld been to him. 

He told me, is was some poor Abbe in one of 
the upper leges, who he supposed had got planted 
p^rdu behind a couple of grissets, in order to see 
the opera, and jLhat tht parterre espying V\\tCi^'NKtt% 
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insisting upon his holding up both his hands duN 
ing the reprcsentation.^*-And can it be supposed^ 
said I, that an ecclesiastic would pick the gris- 
•set's pockets ? The old French officer smiled, and 
whispering in my ear, open'da door of knowledge 
which 1 had no idea o f - ■ ' 

Good God ! said I, turning pale with astonish* 

xnent is it possible, that a people so smit with 

sentiment, should at the same time be so uncleani 
and so unlike thtmsely a^'^Suelh gross ierte I add- 
ed I. 

The French officer told me, it was an illiberal 
sarcasm at the church, which had begun in the 
theatre about the time that the Tartuffie was given 
in it, by Moliere — but, like other remains of Go* 
thic manners, was declining — Every nation, con* 
tinned he, hate their refinements and grossieretes^ 
in which they take the lead, and lose it of one 
another by turns — r^that he had been in most 
countriesjbut never in one where he found not some 
delicacies, which others seemed to want : Lt 
POUR tt U coNTRE se trouvctit cheque nation ; there 
is a balance, said he, of good and bad every where ; 
and nothing but the knowing it is se, can eman* 
cipate one half of the world from the preposses* 
sion which it holds against the other— -that the 
advantage of travel, as it is regarded the scavoit 
vivrcj was by seeing a great deal both of men and 
manners ; it taught us mutual toleration ; and 
mutual toleration,concluded he,making me abow> 
taught us mutual love* 

The old French officer delivered this with an 
air of such candor and good sense, as coincided 
"with my first favorable impressions of his char* 
a6ter— — 1 thought I loved the man ; but I fear I 
mistook the obje<fl— 'twas my own way of think* 
ing— the difference was^ I could not have ex* 
pressed it half so welU 
^ It is alike troublesome to both the rider aad 
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his beast— if the latter goes pricking up his cars, 
aBd starting all the way at every obje6t which he 
never saw before — ^^I have as little torment of this 
kind, as any creature alive ; and yet I honestly 
confess, that many a thing gave me pain, and that 
I blush'd at many a word the first month — which 
I found inconsequent and perfe6lly innocent the 
second. 

Madame de Rambouillet, after an acquaintance 
of about six weeks with her, had done me the ho- 
nor to take me in her coach about two league* 

out of town Of all women, madame de Kam- 

bouillei is the most corre6\j and I never wish to 
see one of more virtues and purity of heart — In 
our return back, madame de Rambouillet desired 

me to pull the cord 1 ask'd her if she wanted 

any thing Rien que pour pisser^ said madame 

cle Rambbuillet— 

Grieve not, j2;entle traveller, to let madame dc 

Rambouillet p-ss on And, ye fair mystic 

nymphs ! go each one pluck jour ros^^ and scatter 
them in your path — for madame de Rambouillet 
did no more—- 1 handed madame de Rambouillet 
out of the coach ; and had 1 been the priest of the 
chaste Cast alia, 1 could not have served at her 
fountain with a more respetlful decorum. 

THE FILLE DE C H A M B R E. 

PARIS. 

m 

WHAT the old French officer had deliver- 
ed upon travelling, bringing Polonius*s 
advice to his son upon the same subjecl into my 
head and that bringing in Hamlet, and Ham- 
let the rest of Shakespeare's works, I stopped at 
the Quai de Conti in my return home, to pur- 
chase the whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the 
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world— Cpmm^fif .' said I ; taking one up out of* 
set which lay upon the counter betwixt us-<^He 
said, they were sent him only to be got bound,and 
were to be sent back to Versailles in the morning 
to the Count de li • 

^-And does the Count de D , said I, read 

Shakespeare ? C'estunEspritfort; replied the book* 
seller— Me loves English books, and, what is 
more to his honor. Monsieur, he loves the En- 
glish too. You speak this so civilly, said I| that 
it is enough to oblige an Englishman to lay out a 
louis d'or or two at your shop— The bookseller 
made a bow,and was going to say something,when 
a young decent girl of about twenty, who by her 
air and dress seemed to be Jille de chambre to some 
devout woman of fashion, came into the shop and 
asked for Les Egarements du Caur Isf de VEsprit : 
The bookseller gave her the book dire6\ly ; she 
pulled out a little green satin purse,run round with 
a riband of the same color, and putting her finger 
and thumb into it, she took out the money, and 
paid for it. As 1 had nothing more to stay me in 
the shop, we both walked out of the door to* 
gethcr. 

— And what have you to do, my dear, said, I, 
with The Wanderings of the Hearty who scarce 
know yet you have one ? nor, till love has first told 
you it, or some faithless shepherd has madeitache^ 
canst thou ever be sure it is so. Le Dieu m'en 
garde / said the girl. With reason, said I, — for if 
it is a good one, 'tis a pity it sllkuld be stolen : It 
is a little treasure to thee, and gives a better air to 
your face, than if it was dressed out with pearls. 

The young girl listened with a submissive at- 
tention, holding her satin purse by its riband in 

her hand all the time. It is a very small one, 

said I, taking hold of the bottom of it— she held 
it towards me— and there is very little in it, my 
deari said I ; but be but as good as thou art haadc 
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•omey and heaven will fill it : I had a parcel of 
crowns in my hand to pay for Shakespeare ; and 
as she had let go the purse entirely, I put a single 
one in ; and, tying up the riband in a bow-knot| 
returned it to her* 

The young girl made me more an humble cour- 
tesy than alow one it was one of those quiet, 
thankful sinkings, where the spirit bows itself 
down the body does no more than tell it. I 
never gave a crown in my life which gave me half 
the pleasure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been worth 
a pin to you, said I, if I had net given this along 
with it : But now, when you see the crown ; you 
will remember it— so do not, my dear, lay it out 
in ribands. 

Upon my word, sir, said the g^rl, earnestly, I 
am incapable— »-in saying which, as is usual in 
little bargains of honor, she gave me her hand—* 
En verite^ Monsieur^ je mettrai cet argent apart said 
she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt 
man and woman, it san6lifies their most private 
walks : So notwithstanding it was dusky, yet as 
both our roads lay the same way, we made no 
scruple of walking along the Quai de Conti to* 
gether. 

She made me a second courtesy in setting off, 
and before we got twenty yards from the door, as 
if she had not done enough before, she made a sort 
of a little stopi to tell me again she thank- 
ed me. 

It was a small tribute, I told her, which I could 
n«t avoid paying to virtue, and would not be mis- 
taken in the person I had been rendering it to for 
the world— but I see innocence, my dear, infrour 
face — and foul befal the man who ever lays a snare 
in its way i i . 

The girl seemed affe6led some way or otil^ 

1^- 
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with what I said— she gave a low sighr— I found I 
was not empowered lo inquire at itH after it — so 
said nothing more till 1 got to thy c'orncr of the 
Rue de Nevers, where we were to part. 

— But is this the way, my dear, said I, to the 
hotel de Modene ? she told rae it was — or that I 
might go by the Rue de GuenegauU, which was 

the next turn Then 1 will go, my dear, by 

the Rue de GuenegauU, said I, for two reasons ; 
first I shall please myself,and next I shall give you 
the prote^ion of my company as far on your way 
as 1 can. The girl was sensible I was civilr— and 
said, she wished the hotel de Modene, was in the 

Rue de St. Pierre. You live there ? said !•— 

She told me she was JiUe de chambre to madame 

R . . . . Good God 1 said I, it is the very lady 

for whom I have brought a letter frem Amiens 
—-The girl told me, that madame de R . • . .,she 
believed, expe6led a stranger with a letter, and 
was impatient to see him — so I desired the girl to 
present my compliments to madame R • • • ., and 
say I would certainly wait upon her in the morn- 
ing. 

We stood still at the corner of the Rue de Ne- 
vers whilst this passed We then stopped a mo- 
ment, whilst she disposed of her Egarements du 
Caury isfc, more commodiously than carrying them 
in her hand — they were two volumts ; so X held 
the second for her, whilst she put the first int« 
her pocket ; and then she held her pocket, and I 
put in the other after it. 

It is sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads 
our affeQions are drawn together. 

We set off afresh, and as she took her third 
step, the girl put her hand within my arm I 
was just bidding her—but she did it of herself,with 
that undeliberating simplicity, which showed it 
was out of her head that she had never seen me 
before. For my own part, I felt the convi6tioa 
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of consangunity so strongly^ that I could not help 
turning half round to look in her face, and see if 
I could trace out any thing in it of a family like- 
ness Tut I said 1, are we not all relations ? 

When we arrived at the turning up the Rue 
de Guenegault, I stopped to bid her adieu for 
good and ail : The girl would thank me again for 
my pompany and kindness— She bid me adieu 
twice— I repeated it as often ; and so cordial 
was the parting between us, that, had it happen- 
ed any where else, I am not sure but I should have 
signed it with a kiss of charity, as warm and holy 
as an apostle. 

But in Paris, as none Kiss each other but the 
men I did, what amounted to the same thing 
—I bid God bless her* 

THE PASSPORT. 
P A jR I S. 

WHEN I got home to my hotel, La Fleur 
told me I had been inquired after by the 

Lieutenant de Police The deuce take it, said 

I— I know the reason. It is time the reader 
should know it ; for, in the order of tilings in 
which it happened, it was omitted ; not that it 
was out of my head, but that, had I told it then, it 
might have been forgot now— ^ and now is the 
time I want it. 

I had left London with so much precipitation 
that it never entered into my mind that we were at 
war with France, and had reached Dover, and 
looked through my glass at the hills beyond Bou- 
logne, before the idea presented itself; and witli 
this In its train, that there was no getting there 
without a passport. Go but to the end of a street, 
I have a mortal aversion for returning back no 
wiser thau I set out i and as this was one of the 
Vol. IV. G 
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greatest efforts I had ever made for knowledge^l 
could less bear the thoughts of it : So hearing tl»B 
Count de **** had hired the packet, I begged he 
would take me in his suite* The Count had some 
little knowledge of me, so made little or no difi- 
culty««^nly said, his inclination to serve me could 
reach no farther than Calais, as he was to return 
bj way of Brussels tQ Paris : However, when I had 
once passed there, I might get to Paris without 
interruption ; but that in Paris, I must make 
friends, and shift for myself— Let me get to Pa- 
ris, Monsieur le Count, said I— and I shall do ve- 
ry well* So I embarked, aad never thought more 
of the matter. 

When La Fleujr told me the Lieutenant de Po- 
lice had been inquiring after me— the thing in- 
stantly recurred— and by the time La Fleur had 
well told me, the master of the hotel came into 
my room to tell me the same thing, with this ad- 
dition to it, that my passport had been particular- 
ly asked after : The master of the hotel conclud- 
ed with saying, He hoped I had one— Not I, &itii I 
said L 

The master of the hotel retired three steps from 
me, as from an infected person, as I declared this 
-i^and poor La Fleur advanced three steps towards 
me, and with that sort of movement which a good 
soul makes to succor a distressed one— the fel- 
low won my heart by it ; and from that single 
traitj I knew his character as perfedlly, and could 
rely upon it as firmly as if he had served me with 
fidelity for seven years. 

Mon Seigneur I cried the master of the kotel^-* 
but recolle^ing himself as he made the exclama- 
tion, he instantly 'Changed the tone of it— —If 
Monsieur, said he, has not a passport (apparent' 
menO In alllikelihood,he has friends in Paris who 
can procure him one— —Not that I know of, 
quoth I» with an air of indifference* Then cericSf 
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replied he, you will be sent to tbe Bastile, or the 
Chatelety ail moin*. Poo I' said I, the king of 
France is a good-natured soul— -—ho will hurt no 
body— Ce/a n'empeche pasy said he— you will cer- 
tainly be sent to the Bastile to-morrow morning* 
—But i have taken your lodgings for a month, 
answered I, and I will not quit them a day before 
the time, for all the kings of France in the world* 
Lia Fleur whispered in my ear. That nobody could 
oppose the king of France* 

Fardi 1 said my host, ces Messieurs Anglois soni 
des^ens ires extraerdinaires^^di:^^, having both said 
and sworn it—he went out* 

THE PASSPORT. 

THE HOTEL AT PARIS. 

m 

I COULD not find in my heart to torture La 
Fleur with a serious look upon the 8uje6l of 
my embarrassment, which was the reason I had 
treated it so cavalierly— and to show him how 
li|(ht it lay upon my mind, I dropt the subje£l en- 
tirely ; and whilst he waited upon me at supper^ 
talked to him with more than U8(ral gaiety about 
Paris, and of the opera eomiquf.^-^ljVL ¥\tuv had 
Beon there himself, and had followed me through 
the streets as far as the bookseller's shop i but see- 
ing me come up witk the young ^//e de €hMmbrt^ 
«nd that we walked down the Quai de Conti to- 
gether, La Fleur deemed it unnecessary to follow 
ikte a step farther— so making his own refledliont 
upon it, he took a shorter cut— and got to the h<H 
tel in time to be informed of the affair of the Pe« 
lice against my arrival* 

As soon as the honest creature had taken awajf 
and gone down to sup himself, I then began to 
think a little seriously about my situation* ■^' 

«^ And here, I fcnowi Eugeidusi thou wih sn^li 
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at the remembrance of a short dialogue which 
passed betwixt us the moment I was going to set 
out — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little ^uhje^ 
to be overburdened with money as thought, had 
drawn me aside, to interrogate me how much I 
had taken care for : Upon telling him the exadl 
sum, Eugenius shook his head, and said, it would 
not do ; so pulled out his purse, in order to empty 
it into mine.— I have enough, in conscience, Eu- 
genius, said I. — Indeed, Yorick, you have not,re- 
j)lied Eugenius — I know France and Italy better 
than you. — But you do not consider, Eugenius, 
said 1, refusing his offer, that, before I have been 
three days in Paris, I shall take care to say or do 
something or other for which I shall get clapped 
up in the Bastile, and that I shall live there a cou- 
ple of months entirely at the king of Franccf's ex- 
pense — I beg pardon, saidEugenius, drily : Really 
i had forgot that resource. 

Now, the event I treated gaily, came seriously 
to my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philosophy, or 

pertinacity or what is it in me, that, after 

all, when La Fleur had gone down stairs, and I 
was quite alone, that I could not bring down my 
mind to think of it otherwise than I had then spo* 
ken of it to Eugenius ! 

— And as for the Bastile I the terror is in the 

^ord Make the most of it you can, said I to 

myself, the Bastileis but another word for a tow- 
er,and a tower is but another word for a house you 

cannot get out of p— Mercy on the gouty I for. 

they arc in it twice a year— but, with nine livres 
a day, and pen and ink and paper and palience^ 
albeit a man cannot get out, he may do very well 
within at least for a month or six weeks ; 

at the end of which, if he is a harmless fellow, 
his innocence appears, and he eom^^ o>aX^ butler 
find wiser maa than he weut Viv% 
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I had some occasion (I forgot what) to .step Into 
the court-yard, as I settled this account ; and re* 
xaember I walked down stairs in no small triumph 

with the conceit of my reasoning Beshrew the 

sombre pencil! said I Tauntingly— for I cny^ 
iiot its powers, which paints the erils of life with 
%o hard and deadly a cotoring. The mind sits 
terrified at the objects she has magnified herself 
mnd blackened ^ Reduce them to a proper sise 
and hue, she overlooks them— —It is true, sidd % 
corre£tiiig the proposition— —the fiastile is not 
an evil to be despised ;--*— -but strip it of its tow- 
ttrs-^fiU up the fosse—— unbarricade the doors-* 
call it simply a confinement, and suppose it is 
tiome tyrant of a distemper^— — and not of a maA 
which holds you in it thg <evil vamshes, mxA 
you'bear the other half without oomplaiat. 

I was interrupted In the hey-day of this solilo- 
«quy, with a voice, which I took to be of a child^ 
which complained " it could not get out. " I 
looked up anddowit the passage, and seeing aiei* 
iher man, woman, or child, I w>ent out without iar* 
ther attention 

In my return back thro'* the passage, I heard 
the same words repeated twice over; and looking 
up, I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage* ' 
-:— " I can't get out— X can^t get out^** said the 
utarling* 

I stood looking at the bird:: And to -every per* 
«on who came thro^ the passage it ran fluttering 
to the sidie towards which they approsiched it, 
with the same lamentation of its captivity " E 
^* can -t get out,** said the curling— -God help 
tthee ! said 1 4 but I will let thee out, cost what it 
will ; so I turned about the cage, to get the door;; 
it was twisted, and double twisted so fast with 
wire, there was no getting it open witho\xX'$\^V\xw^ 
the Mjre tojpicces'^ took botk haad'b to Vu 

G2 
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The bird flew to the place where I was attempt- 
ing his deliverance, and thrusting his head thro' 
the trellis, pressed his breast against it, as if im- 
patient — I fear, poor creature I said I, I cannot 
set thee at liberty— "No," said the starling—" I 
can't get out — I can*t get out," said the starling. 

I vow, I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened ; nor do I remember an incident in my 
life, where the dissipated spirits,, to which* my 
reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly call- 
ed home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet so 
true in tune to nature were they chanted, that in 
one moment they overthrew all my systematic 
reasonings upon the Bastile : And I heavily walk- 
ed up stairs, unsaying every word I had said in 
going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! said 

I still thou art a bitter draught ; and though 

thousands of all ages have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no less bitter on that account.' 
It is thou,. thrice sweet and gracious goddess, ad- 
dressing myself to Liberty, whom all in public 
or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and 
ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change 
no tint of words can spot thy snowy ' mantle 9 
or chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron 
with thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, 
the swain is happier than his monarch,from whose 

court thou art exiled Gracious heaven ! 

cried I, kneeling down upon the last step but one 
in my ascent— grant me but health, thou great 
Bestower of it ; and give me but this fair goddess 
as my companion — and shower ^own thy mitres, 
if it seems good unto thy divine providence^ upon 
those heads which are aching for them* 
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THE CAPTIVE. 
PARIS. 

THE bird in his cage pursued me into my 
room i I sat down close by my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 
to myself the miseries of confinement* I was in 
a right frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. 

I^ was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellow-creatures born tono inheritance but slave- 
ry ; but finding, however affefling the pi6lure 
was, that I could not bring it near me, and that 
the multitude of sad groups in it did but distradt 
me ' ' 

—I took a single captive, and having first shut 
him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his pi6lurc. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
expedlation and confinement, and felt what kind 
of sickness of the heart it was which arises from 
hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him 
pale and feverish : In thirty years the western 

breeze had not once fanned his blood he bad 

seen no sun, no moon in all that time — nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through 
his lattice ; His children- 

—But here my heart began to bleed — and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little 
stlraw, in the farthest corner of his dungeon, 
which was alternately his chair and bed ; a little 
calendar of small sticks were laid at the head, 
notched all over with the dismal days and nights 

he had passed there he had one cf these little 

Bticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he was 
etching another day of misery to add \.o \.\v^ Vv^^^* 

As J darkened the little light he Vv«cd, Vi^VA.^^ 
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up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it 
down**' shook his head, and went on with his 
work of affliflion* I heard his chains upon his 
legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick 

upon the bundle He gave a deep sigh— I saw 

the iron enter into his soul ■ 1 burnt into tears 
■ H ■! could not Sustain the pifhire of confinement 
\ifhrch my ^cy had drawn^->— I started up from 
lAf chair, and calling La Fleur, I bid him bespeali 
me a rtmise^ and have it ready at the door of the 
hotel by nine in the morning. 

-^'— -I will go d<re6iiy, said I, myself> t^ Mott- 
«^ar Le Due de Choiseul* 

La Fieur would have put tne to faed> but not 
i^ini^ he should see ahy thing upon iny cheek 
which would cost the honest fellow a heart-ache 
*^I to!d htm I would go tb bed by myself— aikd 
bid Mm go do the same« 

r HE i T A k t i NC 

R b A D TO r i A S I 2 t Lit S. 

I GOT into my tttHisetht houf I proposed : Ln 
Fteur got up behind, and I bid the coachmiM^ 
make the best of his way to Versailles. 

As there was nothing in this road, or rathev 
nothing which I look for in travelling, I cannot 
ftll up the blank better than with a short history 
of this self-same hird^ which became the subjeS 
of the last chaptet^ 

Whilst the honorable Mr* ♦ » • * 'was wait- 
ing for a wind at Dover, it had been caught upon 
the cliffs before it could well fiy^ by an £ngUsh 
lad who was his groom ; who, not caring to de- 
stroy it, had taken it in bis breast into the packet 
—and by course of feeding it, and taking it once 
vnder his prote6lion> in a. day or Xwo ^xey l«cA. 
<ffjtj and got it sk& sAong miVi Uoa tA ¥%»%« 
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• At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little 

cage for the starling ; and as he had little to do 

better the five months his master staid there, he 

taught it, in his mother's tongue, the four simple 

vrords— (and no more) — to which I owned myself 

so much its debtor. 

. Upon his master's going on for Ital)-— the lad 
had given it to the master of the hotel^-But his 
little song for liberty being in an unknown lan- 
guage at Paris— the bird had little or no store set 
by him— so La Fleur bought both him and his 
cage for me for a bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy, I brought him with 
me to the country in whose language he had learn- 
ed his notes-— and telling the storyof himto Lord 
A^Lord A begged the bird of me ; — in a week, 
Lord A gave him to Lord B— Lord B made a 
present of him to Lord C — and Lord C's gentle- 
man sold him to Lord D*s for a shilling Lord 

D gave him to Lord E and so on— half round 

the alphabet— From that rank he passed into 
the lower house, and passed the hands of as ma- 
ny commoners — But as all these wanted to get in 
■and my bird wanted to get out he has al- 
most as little store set by him in London as in 
Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers must 
have heard of him ; and if any, by mere chance, 
have ever seen him— I beg leave to inform them, 
that that bird was my bird-^or some vile copy set 
up to represent him. 
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I have nothing farthet- to add upon him, tmt 
that from that lime to this, I have borne this 
poor &tarlin^ as the crest to tny arma- -i 




^— And let the herald't officert twist bii neck 
about, if they dare. 



THE ADDRESS. 
VERSAILLES. 

I SHOULD not like to have my enemy take a 
view of my tnind, when 1 am going to ask 
proteAion of any man ; for which reason, I ge- 
nerally endeavor to prote£l myself; but this going 
to Monsieur Lc Due de €•••• was an afit of 
compulsioD— had it been an a£l of choice, I should 
btye dpneil, I suppose like other people* 
How msmy:, mean pUnft oE AVn'j sAiT«v,MV 
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yrtnt aloncy did my servile heart form ! I deserv* 
ed the Bastile for every one of them* 

Then nothing would serve me, when I got 
within sight of Versailles^ but putting words and 
sentences together, and conceiving attitudes and 
tones to wreath myself into Monsieur Le Due d« 
C * ♦ • •'s good graces— —This will do— said I 
—Just as well, retorted I again, as a coat carried 
up to him by an adventurous taylor, without tak- 
ing his measure— Fool I continuedl— see Mon- 
sieur Le Due's face first— observe what charadter 
is written in it ; take notice in what posture he 
stands to- hear you— mark the turns and expres- 
sions of his body and limbs— And for the tone 
—the first sound whch comes from his lips will 
give it you ; and from all these together, you will 
compound an address at once upon the spot^ 
which cannot disgust the Duke— the ingredients 
are his own, and most likely to go down. 

Well I said 1, I wish it were over— —Coward 
again I as if man to man was not equal through- 
out the whole surface of the globe ; and if in the 
field why not face to face in the cabinet 
too ? And trust me, Yorick, whenever it is not so, 
manis.false to himself; and betrays his own suc- 
cors ten times where Nature does it once. Go 

to the Due de C with the Bastile in thy looks 

—My life for it thou wilt be sent back to Paris in 
half an hour with an escort* 

I believe so, said I— Then I will go to the Duke, 
by heaven \ with all the gaiety and debonairness 
in the world. 

•^And there you are wrong again, replied I— 
A heart at ease, Yorick, flies into no extremes—, 
it ts ever on its centre — Well I well i cried I, as 
the coachman turned in at the gates— I find I 
shall do very well : And by the time he had 
wheeled round the court, and brought me up to 
the door/ I found xvyself so mucVi ll^^ b^\X^t Wc 
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my own ledlurc, that I neither ascended the steps 
like a victim to justice, who was to part with life 
upon the topmost,— nor did I mount them with a 
skip and a couple of strides, as I do when I fly 
up, Eliza ! to thte to meet it. 

As 1 entered the duor of the saloon, I was met 
by a piiTSon who posbibly might be the niaitre d' 
hotels but had mortt the air of one of tlie under se- 
cretaries, who told mc the Due de C • • • • was bu- 
sy — I am utterly ignorant, said I, of the forms of 
obtaining an audience, being an absolute straiv- 
ger, and, what is worse in the present conjun6lure 
of affairs, being an Egnlishman too — He replied| 
that did not increase the difEculty.— I made him. 
a slight bow, and told him I had something of 
importance to say to Monsieur Le Due. The 
secretary looked towards the stairs, as if he was 
about to leave me to carry up this account to 
some one-— But 1 must not mislead youy said I— • 
for what I have to say is of no manner of import* 
ance to Monsieur Le Due de C • • • • but of 

great importance to myself.— CV^t une autre af» 
faircy replied he— Not at all, said I, to a man of 

gallantry. But pray, good sir, continued \y 

when can a stranger hope to have accesse P In not 
less than two hours, said he, looking at his watch* 
The number of equipages in the court-yard seem- 
ed to justity the calculation, that 1 could have no 
nearer a prospect — and as walking backwards and 
forwards in the saloon, without a soul to com- 
mune with, was for the time as bad as beiitg in 
the bastile itself, I instantly went back to my r^- 
mise^ and bid the coachman drive me to the cordon 
bleuy which was the nearest hotel. 

1 think there is a fatality in it— I seldom go t9 
the place I set out for. 
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L E PATISSER. 
VERSAILLES. 

BEFORE I had got half-way down the street, 
I changed my mind : As I am at Versailles 
thought I, I might as well take a view of the 
town ; so I pulled the cord, and ordered the coach- 
man to drive round some of the principal streets 
— ^I suppose the town is not very large ? said 1.— 
The coachman begged pardon for setting mc 
right, and told me it was very superb, and that 
numbers of the first dukes and marquisses and 
counts had hotels — The Count de B • • • ., of whom 
the bookseller at the Quai de Conti had spoken so 
handsomely the night before came instantly into 
my mind — And why should I not go, thought 1, 
to the Count de 13 • • ••, who has so high an idea 
of English book^, and English men — and tell him 
my story ? so I changed my mind a second time 
— Jn truth it was the third : For I had intended 
that day for madame de R • • • . in the Rue St« 
Pierre, and had devoutly sent her word by her 
Jillc de chambre that I would assuredly wait upon 
her :— But I am governed by circumstances 
■ ■ 1 cannot govern them ; so seeing a man 
standing with a basket on the other side of the 
street, as if he had something to sell. Ibid La 
Fleur go up to him, and inquire for the Count's 
hotel* 

La Fleur returned a little pale ; and told me 
it was a Chevalier de bt. Louis selling /are^——. 
It is impossible, La Fleur ! said 1 — LaFleur could 
no more account for the phenomenon than myself; 
but persisted in hisstcry : He had seen the croix 
set in gold with its rcu riband, he said,tied to his 
button-hole— and had looked into the basket ai\d 
seen the pates which the chevalier was selling ; 
so could not be mistaken in that. 
Vw.. IV* H 
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Such a reverse in a man's life awakens abetter 
principle than curiosity : I could not help looking 
for some time at htm, as I sat in the r^m/ftf— the 
more I looked at him— -his croix and his basket} 
the stronger they wove themselves into my brain 
—1 got out of the remisey and went towards ■ 
him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron which 
fell below his knees, and with a sort of a bi b that 
went half-way up his breast ; upon the top of 
this, but a little below the hem, hung his croix* 
His basket of little pates was covered over with a 
white damask napkin ; another of the same kind 
uas spread at the bottom ; and there was such a 
look oiproprete^ and neatness throughout^that one 
might have bought his pates of him) as much from 
appetite as sentiment. 

He made an offer of them to neither ; but stood 
still with them at the corner of a hotel, for those 
to buy who chose it, without solicitation. 

He was about forty-eight— of a sedate look, 
something approaching to gravity. I did not won- 
der. — 1 went up rather to the basket than him, 
and haying lifted up the napkin and taken one of 
his pates into my hand — 1 begged he would ex- 
plain the appearance that affebTed me. 

He told me in a few words, that the best part 
of his life had passed in the service, in which, af- 
ter spending a small patrimony, he had obtained 
a company and the croix with it ; but that at the 
conclusion of the last peace, his regiment being 
reformed,and the whole corps, with those of some 
other regiments, left without any provision*— he 
found himself in a wide world, without friends, 
without a livre— and indeed said he, without any 
thing but this— (pointing,as he said it,to his croix) 
.—The poor chevalier won my pity, and he finish^ 
ed the scene with winning my esteem too. 

The king, he said was the most generous of 
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firinces, but his generosity could neither relieve 

• or reward every one, and it was only his misfor- 
tune to be amongst the number. He had a little 
wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the patis* 
serie; and added, he felt no dishonor in defending 

iher and hiniself from want in this way— unless 

« providence had offered him abetter. 

It would be wicked to withhold apleasure from 
the good in passing over what happened to this 
poor Chevalier of bt* Louis about nine months 
after. 

it seems he usually took his stand near the iron 

. gates which lead up to the palace ; and as his croix 

had -caught the eye of numbers, numbers had 

made the same inquiry which 1 had done— He 

• had told them the same story, and always with so 

• much modesty and' good sense, that it had reach-> 
ed at last the king's ears— who hearing the Che-* 

■valier had been a gallant officer, and respe6\ed by 
»the whole regiment as a man of honor and integ- 
rity he broke up his little trade by a pensi- 
on of fifteen hundred livres a year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, I beg 
he will allow me to relate another out of its or- 
der to please myself ;— the two stories refle6l 

light upon each other, and it is a pity they 

should be parted. 

THE SWORD. 

R E N N E S. 

WHEN states and empires have their peri- 
ods of declension, and feel in their turns 
what distress and poverty is— I stop not to tell the 
causes which gradually brought the house ofd'£...» 

in Britany into decay rhe Marquis d*E.... 

had fought up against his condition with great 
irmness : Wishing %q preserve and still show to 
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the world, some little fragments of what his an- 
cestors had been— their indiscretions had put it 
out of his power. There was enough left for the 
little exigencies of obscurity - But he had two 
boys who looked up to him for light — bethought 
they deserved it. He had tried his sword it 

could not open the way the mounting was too 

expensive — ^and simple economy was not a 
match for it ■ ■ tliere was no resource but com'* 
merce. 

Jn any other province in France, save Britany, 
this was smiting the root for ever of the little tree 
his pride and affed\ion wished to see reblossom-^ 
But in Britany, there being a provision for this, 
4ie availed himself of it ; and taking an occasion, 
when the states were assembled at Rennes, the 
Marquis, attended with his two boys, entered the 
court ; and having pleaded the right of an ancient 
law of the duchy, which, though seldom claimed, 
he said, was no less in force, he took his sword 

from his side Here said he ^take it ; 

and be trusty guardians of it, till better times put 
me in condition to reclaim it. 

The president accepted the Marquis's sword- 
he stayed a few minutes to see it deposited in the 
archieves of the house and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked 
the next day for Martinica, andin about nineteen 
or twenty years of successful application to busi- 
ness, with some unlook'd for bequests from dis- 
tant branches of his house— returned home to 
reclaim his nobility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune, which will 
never happen to any traveller but a sentimental- 
one, that I should be at Rennes at the very time 
of this solemn requisition : I call it solt^mn— — 
it was so to me* 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole 
family 2 He supported his lady — his eldest son 
supported his sister, and his youngest was at the 
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ottier extreme of the line next his mother— he 
put his handkerchief to his face twice 

—There was a dead silence. When the Mar- 
qnis had approached within six paces of the tri« 
bunal, he gave the Marchioness to his youngest 
.son^ and advancing three steps before his family 
-»he reclaimed kia sword. His sword was given 
him) and the moment he got it into his hand, he 
drew it almost out of the scabbard — it was the 
shining face of a friend he had once given up — he 
looked attentively along it, beginning at the hilt, 
as if to see whether it was the same— when, ob- 
serving a little rust which it had contradted near 
the point, he brought it near his eye,and bending 
liis head down over it — I think I saw a tear fall 
upon the place : I could not be deceived, by what 
followed. 

" I shall find, said he, some other nvay^ to get 
« it off." • 

When the Marquis had said this, he returned 
his sword into its scabbard, made a bow to the 
guardians of it— ^nd, with his wife and daughter, 
imd his two sons following him, walked out. 

O faow I envied him his feelings. 

THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 

I FOUND no difficulty in getting admittance 
to Monsieur Le Compte de B.... The set of 
Shakespeare's was laid upon the table,and he was 
tumbling them over. I walked up close to the 
tsble, and giving first such a look at the books as 
Xo make him conceive I knew what they were— I 
told him i had come without any one to present 
ne, knowing I should meet with a friend in his 
apartment, who, I trusted, would do it for nie 
ills my countryman, the great Shakespeare, sai^ 

Ha 
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I^pointttifT; to his works " Ct ayez la bonte^ mon 
cher amiy apostrophizing; his spirit, added I, de me 
fdire cet honneur la* 

The Count smiled at the singularity of the in- 
troduction ; and seeing I looked a little pale and 
sickly, insisted upon my taking an arm-chair : 
So I sat down j and to save him conjeClurca up* 
on a visit so out of all rule, I told him simply of 
the incident in the bookseller's shop, and how that 
had impelled me rather to go to him wiCh the 
story of a little embarrassment I was under) than 
to any other man in France— And what is your 
embarrassment ? let me hear it, said the Count* 
So I told him the story just as 1 have told it the 
reader. ■ ' 

And the master of the hotel, said I, as I con- 
cluded it, will needs have it, Monsieur le Compte, 
that I should be sent to the Bastile-— but I have 
no apprehensions, continued I— for in falling; 
into the hands of the most polished people in the 
world, and being conscious I was a true many 
and not come to spy the nakedness of the landj 
I scarce thought 1 lay at their mercy* It does 
not suit the gallantry of the Jfrench, Monsieur le 
Compte, said I, to show it against invalids. 

An animated blush came into the Count de 
B • • • .'s cheeks, as I spoke this Ne craignez 
rien Do not fear, said he— Indeed I do not, 

replied 1 again Besides, continued I, a little 

spartingly — I have come laughing all the wajr 
from London to Paris, and I do not think Mon« 
sieur le Due de ^hoiseul is such an enemy to 
mirth, as to send me back crying for my pains* 

—My application to you, Monsieur le Compte 
de B • • • • (making him a low bow) is to de«> 
sire he will not. 

The Count heard me with great good-nature, 
or I had not said half as much—- and once or twice 
said— C'tfjf bien dit. So I rested my cause there 
rr^^^ detesmined to say no more gbout it» 
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The Count led the discourse : We talked of in- 
different things«*-of books and politics, and men 
•'— and then of women— God bless them all ! said 
1, after much discourse about them— there is not 
a man upon earth who loves them so much as I 
do : After all the foibles I have seen, and all the 
satires I have read against them, still I love themy 
being firmly persuaded, that a man, who has not 
a sort of an af¥e6tion for the whole sex, is inca- 
pable of ever loving a single one as he ought. 

He bien I Monsieur I* Anglois^ said the Count> 
gaily— -You are not come to spy the nakedness 
of the land— — 1 believe you — ni encore^ I dare 
aay, that of our women— —-But, permit me to 
conjedlure— if, par hazard^ they fell into your way 
that the prospe6l would not affect you. 

I have something within me which cannot bear 
the shock of the least indecent insinuation : In the 
sp'ortability of chit-chat, I have often endeavored 
to conquer it, and, with infinite pain, have ha- 
zarded a thousand things to a dozen of the sex to- 
gether— ——the least of which 1 could not ven- 
ture to a single one, to gain heaven. 

Excuse me. Monsieur Le Compte, said I— as 
for the nakedness of your land, if I saw it, 1 should 
cast my eyes oyerit with tears in them— and for 
that of your women (blushing at the idea he had 
excited in me) I am so evangelical in this, and 
have such a fellow-feeling for whatever is wea;^ 
about them, that I would cover it with a garment^ 
if I knew how to throw it on— But I could wish 
continued I, to spy the nakedness of their hearts^ 
and thro' the different disguises of customs, cli- 
mates and religion, find out what is good in themy 
to fashion my own by— and therefore am 1 come* 

It is for this reason. Monsieur le Compte, con- 
tinued I, that I have not seen the Palais Roy al- 
itor the Luxembourg -nor the Facade of the 

I-otiyre— nor have attempted to swell the cata- 
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logues we have of pi6lures, statues, and churches 
I conceive every fair being as a temple» and 
would rather enter in, and see the original draw- 
ings and loose sketches hung up in it, than the 
transfiguration of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as impatient as 
that which inflames the breast of the connoisseur, 
has led me from my own home into France — and 
from France will lead me through Italy— —it is a 
quiet journey of the heart in pursuit of Natube^ 
and those affedlions which arise out of her, which 
makes us love each other- and the world) bet- 
ter than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to 
vie upon the occasion : And added, very politelf, 
how much he stood obliged to Shakespeare, for 
making me known to him— but, a propos^ said he 
—Shakespeare is full of great things— He forgot 
ft small pun6lilio of announcing your name— —it 
puts you under a necessity of doing it yourself* 

THE PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

TiERE is not a more perplexing affair in life 
to me, than to set about telling any one who 
I am— for there is scarce any body I cannot give 
ft better account of than of myself; and I have 
often wished I could do it in a single word— and 
have an end of it. It was the only time and occa-^ 
sion in my life, I could accomplish this to any 
purpose, for Shakespeare lying upon the table, 
and recolle6ling I was in his books,I took up Ham- 
let, and turning immediately to the grave-diggers 
ftcene in the fifth a6\, 1 laid my finger upon Yo- 
SICK, and, advancing the book to the Count, with 

my finger all the way over the name M4 i 

VotQil said !• 
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Kow, whether the idea of poor Yorick's scull 
was put out of the Count's mind, by the reality 
of my own> or by what magic he could drop a 
period of seven or eight hundred years, makes 
nothing in this account— it is certain the French 
conceive better than they combine— I wonder at 
nothing in this world, and the less at this ; inas- 
much as one of the first of our own church, for 
whose candor and paternal sentiments I have the 
highest veneration, fell into the same mistake in 

the very same case. " He could not bear, he 

said, to look into sermons wrote by the king of 

Denmark's jester." Good, my Lord, said I 

but there are two Yorick's. The Yorick 
your lordship thinks of, has been dead and buried 
eight hundred years ago ; he flourished i« Hor- 

wendillus's court the other Yorick is myself, 

who have flourished, my Lord, in no court- 
He shook his head " Good God I said I, you 
might as well confound Alexander the great} 
with Alexander the Coppersmith, my Lord- 
It was all one, he replied ■ 

—If Alexander king of Macedon could Yvave 

tran>slated your lordship, said I 1 am sure 

your lordship would not have said so. 

The poor Count de B • • • • fell but into the 
same error 

.••••Ety Monsieury est il Yorick ? cried the Count. 

Je le sufs, said I Vous ? Moi moi 

qui a; l^honneur de vous parier^ Monsieur /f Compte 
Mon Dieu ! said he, embracing me vous 
€tes Yorick ! 

The Count instantly put the Shakespeare into 
his pocket and left me ak)ne in his room. 
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THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 

I COULD not conceive why the count de B«»*« 
had gone so abruptly out of the rooiD) any 
more than I could conceive why he had put the 
Shakespeare into his pocket— Jfpj/^riVj which 
must explain themselves^are not ntferth the loss of time 
' which a conjecture about them takes up : It was bet- 
ter to read Shakespeare ; so taking up <* Much 
ado about nothings' 1 transported myself instantly 
ifron\ the chair 1 sat in, to Messina in Sicily^ and 
;got so busy with Don Pedro and fienedidt and 
.Beatrice, that I thought itot of Versaillesi the 
Xount, or the passport. 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at once 
-lurrender itself to illusions, which cheat expe£hi« 
lion and sorrow of their weary moments I— — 
long— long since had ye numbered out ray daysi 
had I not trod so great a part of them upon this 
enchanted ground : When my way is too rough 
for my feet, or too steep for my strength, I get 
off it,to some smooth velvet path which fancy has 
scattered over with rose-buds of delights ; and hav- 
ing taken a few turns in it, come back strength- 
ened and refreshed When evils press sore up- 
on me, (and there is no retreat from them in this 

world) ,then I take a new course 1 leave it— 

and as i have a clearer idea of the Elysian fields 
than I have of heaven, I force myself, like £neas, 
into them — I see him meet the pensive shade of 
his forsaken Dido and wish to recognise it^ — I 
see the injured spirit wave her head, and turn off 
silent from the authos of her miseries and dis- 
honors — I lose the feelings for myself in hers— 
and in those aife6\ions which were wont to make 
me mourn for her when I was at school. 

Surelj this is not walking in a vain shadow-^nor 
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d&es man disquiet himself in Tain by i/— he oftener 
does so in trusting the issue of his commotions 

to reason only. 1 can safely say for myself, I 

was never able to conquer any one single bad sen- 
sation in my heart so decisirely, as by beating up 
as fast as 1 could for some kindly and gentle sea- 
sation, to fight it upon its own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third a£\, the 
Count de B • • • • entered, with my passport in 
bis hand. Mons. le Due de C<..., said the County 
is as good, a prophet, I dare say, as he is a states* 
man Un homme qui rity said the Duke, tie sera 

jamais dangereux Had it been for any one but 

the king's jester, added the Count, I could not 
have got it these two hours. Pardonnez moij 

Mons. Le Compte, said I 1 am not the king's 

jester— But you are Yorick?— Yes. Et 

vous plaisantez ?■ I answered, indeed 1 did jest 
— but was not paid for it— —It was entirely at 
jny own expense. 

Wc have no jester at court, Mons. Le Compte, 
said I ; the last we had was in the licentious 

reign of Charles IL since which time, our 

manners have been so gradually refining, that our 
court at present is so full of patriots, who wish 
for nothing but the honors and wealth of their 
country— and our ladies are all so chaste, so 
spotless, so good, so devout—there is nothing 
for a jester to make a jest of — 

Voila un fires ist age i cried the Count. 

THE PASSPORT. 
VERSAILLES. 

AS the passport was dire6ledtoall lieutenant* 
governor's, governors, and commandants of 
cities, generals of armies, justiciaries, and all ofii* 
ceriof justicei to let Mr* Yorick, the king's jester^ 
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and his baggage, travel quietly along— I own the 
triumph of obtaining the passport was not a little 
tarnished by the figure I cut in it ■ but there is 
nothing unmixed in this world ; and some of the 
gravest of our divines have carried it so far^ as to 
affirm, that enjoyment itself was attended even 

with a sigh and that the greatest they knew of^ 

terminated, in a general wajy rsk little better than 
a convulsion. 

I remember the grave and leared Beroriskiusy 
in his commentary upon the generations from A« 
dam, very naturally brakes off in the middle of a 
note, to give an account to the world of a couple 
of sparrows upon the out-edge of his window, 
which had incommoded him all the time he 
wrote, and at last had entirely taken him off from 
his genealogy. 

It is strange 1 writes Bevoriskius : But the 

fa6ls are certain, for I have had the curiosity to 
mark them down one by one with my pen— but 
the cocksparrow,during the little time that I could 
have finished the other half of this note, has adlu- 
ally interrupted me with the reiteration of his car- 
resses three-and-twenty times and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is heaven to 
his creatures ! 

Ill-fated Yorick ! that the gravest cf thy bre- 
thren should be able to write tliat to the world, 
which stains thy face with crimson, to copy evea 
in thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels— So I twice 
■ twice beg pardon for it. 

CHARACTER. 

VERSAILLES. 

AND how do you find the French ? said the 
Count do B....| after he had ^iren ime the 
p«issport« 
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The reader may suppose, that, after se obliging 
m proof of courtesy, I could not be at a loss to say 
seiQething handsome to the inquiry. 

■ Mais passe i pour ^^/a-«-— Speaking frankly*) 
said he 4 do you find all the urbanity in the French) 
which the world give us the honor of ?« I had 
found every thing, I said, which confirmed it- — 
Fraimentj said the Count ■■ ' U s Irancois sontpolis 
To an excess, replied k 

The Count took notice of the word excesse ; and 
would have it I meant more tUkn 1 said* 1 de- 
fended myself a long 4ime, as well as I could, 
against it— he insisted 1 had a reserve, and that 
1 would speak my opinion frankly* 

1 believe, Mons. Le Compte, said I, that man 
has a certain cempass, as well as an instrument^ 
and that the social, and other calls, have occasion, 
^y turns, for every key in him ; so that if you be- 
gin a note too high or too low, there must be a 
want, either in the upper or under part, to ^11 up 
the system of harmony-^The Count de B • • • • did 
not understand music, so desired me to explain it 
some other way« A polished nation, my dear 
Count, said I, makes every one its debtor ^ and 
besides, urbanity itself, like the fair sex, has so 
many charms, it goes against the heart to say it 
can do ill % and yet, I believe, there is but a x:er* 
tain line of perfe6lion, that man, take him ^11 to^ 
gether, is empowered to arrive at if he gets 
beyond, he rather exchanges qualities, than gets 
them* I must not presume to say how far this 
has aflfedted the French in the subject we arc 
speaking o f ■ but, should it ever be the case of 
the English, in the progress of their rcBnements 
to arrive at the same polish which distinguishes 
the French, if we did not lose iht p^litesse du caurj 
which inclines men more to humane actions than 
courteous ones we should at least lose that 
4istiQ6i variety ?Lnd originality of chara6ler> which 
Vol. IV. I 
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dtfttinguishes Iheniy not only from each other^ 
but from all the world besides* 

I had a few king William's shillings) as smooth 
a3 glafiSfin niy pocket : And foreseeing they would' 
be of use in the illustration of my hypothesis, I 
had got them into my hand, when I had proceed- 
ed so far—— 

See, Mons* Le Compte, said T, rising up, and 
laying them before him upon the table— by jing* 
ling and rubbing one against another for seventy 
years together in one body's pocket or another's, 
they are become so much alike, you can scarce 
distinguish one shilling from another. 

The English, like ancient medals, kept more 
apart, and passing but few peoples hands,pre serve 
the first sharpnesses which the fine hand of Na- 
ture has given them— they are not so pleasant to 
feel— ^but, in. return, the legend is so visible, that, 
at the first look, you see whose image and super- 
scription they bear.— But the French, Monsieur 
Le Compte, added I, wishing, to soften what I had 
S£ud, haye so many excellencies, they can the bet«i 
ter spare this— -they are a loyal, a gallant, a ge- 
nerous, an ingenious, and good-temper'd people 
as is under heaven— if they, have a fault— they 
are too serious, 

MoruDieu ! cried the Count, rising out of hit 
clmir. 

Mcus vous plaisantez, said he, corre6Vmg his ex- 
clamation.— I laid my hand upon my breast, 
and with earnest gravity assured him, it was my 
most settled opinion. 

The Count said, he was mortified he could not 
tay xo hear my reasons, being engaged to go 
that moment to dine with the Due du C... 

But, if it is not too far to come to Versailles to 
eat your soup with me, I beg^ before you leave 
If ranee, I may have the pleasure of knowing you 
retra^your opinion ■ . o r,, in what manner you 
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support it. But if you dosiit>^rt it, Monsieur 

Anglo»89 Miid he, you must <lo it with aH your 
powers, because you have the whole world against 
you.^i ■>■'! promised the Count I would ^o Aiyvelf 
the honor of dining with him before isefCfUtfor 
Italy ■ ■ ao took my leave* 

THE TEMPTATION. 

PARIS. 

WHEN I alighted at the hotel, the potter 
told me a young woman with a band*bok 

had been that moment inquiring for me. 1 do 

not know, isiaid the porter, whether she is gont: 
away or no. I took the key of my thambfer of 
hitn, and wen% up stairs ; and when I had got 
within ten steps of the top of the landing befotfe 
tny door, I met her comine easily down. 

It was the fair filtn dt thambre I had t^alked 
4loingthe Quai de Conti with : Madame de R....* 
had sent her upon sOme cotnmission to a inUHhoM 
de rnvdes^ within a step or two ot \ht hoiel dt Mo« 
^lie ; and, as I had Sailed in waiting u^mn hei", 
had bid her inquire if I h^d left Paris ; ahd if SO, 
whether I had not left a letter addressed to het*. 

As the fair///? de chamdre wa4 so near tny dooi*, 
the returned back, and Went hito the room with 
tne tot a moment or two, whilst I wtote a card. 

It was a fine still evening, in the latter end of 
the mronth of May the crimson window cur- 
tains (which were of the same color of those of 
the bed) were drawn cWe— the sun Was setting, 
and reflefled through them so warm a tint into 

the tdXtftlle de cham^re% face 1 thought she 

blushed-^the idea of it made the blush myself-^ 
we were quite alone ; ^nd that superinduced ^ 
second blush, before the first could get off. 

There \% a sort of a pleasing half-guilty blusb^ 
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where the blood is more in the fault than the msft. 
it is sent impetuous from the heart, and vir- 
tue flies after it ■ ■ not to call it back, but t». 
make the sensation of it more delicious to the 
nerves it is associated^-— 

But I will not describe it — I felt something at 
first within me, which was not in stricl unison with 
the lesson of virtue I had given hex the night be- 
fore— I sought five minutes for a card — I knew I 
had not one-<>I took a pea up«-I laid it down, 
again — my hand trembled — the devil was in me* 

I know as well as any one, he is an adversary, 

whom, if we resist, he will fly from us but I 

seldom resist him at all,from a terror, that though 
I may conquer, I may still get a hurt in the com* 

bat so I give up the triumph for security ;: 

and in stead of thinking, to make him fly, I gene- 
rally fly myself. 

The idixv Jille de chamhre came close up to the 
bureau where I was looking for a eard — took up 
first the pen I had cast down, then offered to hold 
me the ink : She offered it so sweetly, I was go- 
ing to accept it--4)ut I durst not-«I have nothing 
my dear, said I, to write it upon— ^-Write it, 
said she, simply, upon any thing* ■ » * 

I was just going to cry out. Then 1 will writi^ 
it, fair girl ! upon thy lips#— — 

If I do, said I, I shall. perish — so I took her bjr 
the hand and led her to the door, and begged she 
would not forget the lesson 1 had given her— — 
She said, indeed she would not' and as she ut- 
tered it with soma earnestness, she turned about 
and gave me both her hands^ closed together, in- 
to mine u t was, impossible not to compress 
them in that situation— •*—*I wished to let them 
go ; and all the time I held them, I kept arguing 
within myselfagainst it— and still I held them on» 
In two minutes I found I had all the battle 
to fight over again— >and I. felt my legs an4 evc-^ 
ry limb about me tremble at the idea«. 
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The foot of the bed wa9 vrithin a ftsd and a 

half of the place where we were standings 1 

had still hold of her hands —and how it happened 
1 can give no account, but I neither asked her— -> 
nor drew her— nor did I think of the bed— -but so 
it did happen, wie both sat down. 

I wili just show you,said the iwfilUde chambrej 
the little purse I have been making to-day, t6 
liold your crown. So she put her hand into her 
right pocket, which was next me, and felt for it 
some time-^then into the left—" She had lost 

it." ^I never bore expe6lation mere quietly— 

it was in her right pocket at last — she pulled it 
out ; it was of green taffeta, lined with a little 
bit of white quilted satin, and just big enough to 
hold the crown— she put it into my hand— it was 
pretty ; and I held it ten minutes, With the 
back of my hand resting upon her lap— looking 
sometimes at the purse, sometimes oh one side 
of it. 

A stitch or two had broke out in the gather's 
of my stock— —the fair Jitle de chambrCf without 
flaying a word, took out her little hussive, thread- 
ed a small needle, and sewed it up I fotesat^ 
it would hazard the glory of the day ; and aiS she 
paised her hand in silence across and acrofe>s mjf 
neck in the manoeuvre, I felt the laurels shake 
which fancy had wreathed about my head. 

A strap had given way ih her wulk, and Ilie 
buckle of her shoe was just falling off — See, said 
the Jille de" thxtmhre^ holding up her foot- I 

could not for my soul but fasten the buckle in re- 
turn ; and putting in the strap and lifting up 
the other foot with it, when I had done, to see 
both were right ■ i n doing it too suddenly-.' *«■ 
it unavoidably threw the fair Jille df cHamir^ cS 
fcer ctntre--— — *«nd then—*- ~ "" 
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THE C N ^U E S H. 

PARI S.. 

•^TT^S i^and then — ■ Ye>.whose clay -cold: 

X heads, and luke-warm hearU, can argue down 
or mask your passions-*-i»-tell me, what trespass. 
IS it that man should have then\ I or how his spir 
rit stands aosweralple to the Father of spirits, but 
for his condu6t under them I. 

If Nature has so wove her web of kindness, that 
Sjome threads of love and desire are entangled 
with the piece.— "—"-niust the whole web be rent ia 
drawing (hem out ?■ Whip me such stoics, 
great governor of Nature !. said I to mysel f 
Wherever thy providence shall place me for the 
trials of my virtue— ^whatever is my danger-^ 
whatever i$ my situation— let noie feel the. mo vci- 
ipents which rise: out of it, and which belong to 

me as a man and if T govern them as a good 

one— Lwill trust the issues to thy justice, for 
thou hast made us ■ * ■ and not we ourselves. 

As I finished my address, I raised the. isLirJUlfi 
4e chambre up by the hand and led her out of the 
room— ^she stood by m^e till Ijocked the door and 
put the key, into my pocket— an J f Ae;i— the vi6lorjr 
b'eing quite decisive— ^and not till then 1 press- 
ed my lips to her cheek, and.taking her by the 
hstfiid again^ led her s^fe to ttie gate of the hotel», 

THE M r S..T E M r., 

PARIS. 

IF a nutn knows tlie heart, he will know it. wa» 
impossible to go back instantly to my cham^ 
ber— — --it was touching a cold key. with aflat third 
to it| upon the close of a piece of music which, 
bad called fprthzny affe^Qs*----«therefore>wh£Ak 
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I let go the hand of thej^/(? d* chambre^ I remain- 
ed at the gate oi the hotel for some time, looking^ 
at every one who passed by, and forming con- 
]fs6tures upon them, till my attention got fixed 
upon a single obje6l, which confounded all kind 
of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall iigurei of a. philosophic, serious a* 
dultlook,which passed and repasssd sedately along 
the street^ makings a turn of about sixty paces on 

each side of the gate of the hotel the man 

was about fifty-two h ad a small cane under 
bis arm— was dressed in a dark drab-color'd 
coat, waist-coat and breeches, which seemed to 
have seen some years service— —they were still 
cieao, and there was a little air of frugal proprett 
throughout him. By his* pulling off his hat, and 
his attitude of accosting a good many in his way,. 
I saw he was asking charity ; so I got a sous or two 
out of n^ pocket,ready to give him, as he took mt 
In his turn^he passed by me without asking any. 
thiDg<*->and yet did not go five steps farther be* 
fore he asked charity of a little w^man I wa» 
much more.Ukely to have giv^nof.the two- 
He had scarce done with the woman, when he 
pulled his hat off to another who was coming the 
aame way. - ■ ■ -An ancient gentleman came slow* 
ly l a nd, after him, a young smart. one— He 
let them both pass, and asked nothing : I stood 
observing him, half aa hour, inwhlch.time he had 
made a dozen turns backwards* and forwards, and 
found that he. invariably pursued the same plan*- 

There were two things very singular in this^ 
which set my brain to work, and to no purpose 
- "the first was, why the. man should only tell 
his story to the sex a nd secondly— -what 
kind of a story it was, and what species of elo-- 
quence it could be, which softened the hearts oh 
t)K women, which he knew it was to no purpose. 
^Btuftise ugpn the mea«^ 
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There were two other circumstances whmlt 
entangled this mystery the one was, he told 
every woman what he had to say in her ear, and 
in a way which had much more the air of a se«. 
cret than a petition ;-^the other was^ it was ai** 
ways successful — he never stopped a woman, bat 
she pulled out her purse, and immediately gare 
him something* 

I could form no system to explain the pheno- 
menon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of 
the evening, so i walked up stairs to my cham- 
ber. 

THE CA S E OF CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I WAS immtdkitely followed up by the master 
of the hotel, who came into my room to telf 
me t must provide lodgings elsewhere— How 80> 
IHend ? said I.— He answered, I had had a young 
woman locked up with me two hours that even* 
ifig in my bed-chamber, and it was against the 
sales of his house*-*Very well, said I, we will all 
pan friends then— 4br the girl is no worse——* 
and I am no worse ' 'and you will be jtist as 

lifound you- -' I t was enough, be said to over* 
Hirow the credit of his hotel -Fbyes «(?t»> 

Mmsieur A said he, pointing to the foot of the bed 
ipe had been sitting upon I own it had some* 
thing of the appearance of an evidence \ but my 
pride not suffering me to enter into any detail oS 
Ike case, I exhorted him to let his soui sleep itr 
peace, as I resolved to let mine do that night, aikl 
<bat I would dissbarge what I ewedhiiki at breaks 
i^t* 
Jshoald not hare minded^ ^onsftftfr^said be, ifi^ 
^otf Aadbsii twenty ^irto^^lx U«i «&Qt^tfiM«fevi(«»» 
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fTied ly interrupting him, than I ever reckoned 
upon — Provided, added he) it had been but in a 
jnorning— And does the difference of the time 
of day at Paris^ make a difference in the sin ?-— 
It made a difference, he said, in the scandal*-— 
I like a good distin6lion in my heart ; and can- 
not say I was intolerably out of temper with the 
man— I own it is necessary, resumed the master 
of the hotel, that a stranger at Paris should haVt 
the opportunities presented to him of buying lace 
and silk stockings and ruffles, ettout cela and 
it is nothing if a woman comes with a band-box* 
-—O* my conscience, said I, she had one ; but I 

never looked into it. Then, Monsieur^ said he, 

has bought nothing ? Not one earthly thing, 

replied I. — Because, said he, I could recommend 
you to one who would use you en consciencc'^'-^ 

But I must see her this night, said I He made 

me a low how, and walked down. 

Now shall I triumph over this maitre d^hotely 
cried I— and what then ? — —Then I shalllet hinv 
see I know he is a dirty fellow. — And what then^ 

—What the» ! 1 was too near myself to 

say it was for the sake of others— I had no good 
answer left— there was more of spleen than 
principle in my projedl, and I was sick of it be- 
fore the execution.. 

In a few minutes the grisset came In with her 
box of lace— -r-I will buy nothing, however, said 
Ij within myself. 

The grisset would show me every thing — I was 
bard to please ; She would not seem to see it ; 
she opened ber little magazine, and laid all hes 
hices one after another before me-— unfolded and 
folded them up again, one by one, with the most 
pjatient sweetness — —I might buy— or not — she 
MTOuld let me have every thi4ig at my own price— 
the poor creature seemed anxious Iq geXai^t-^vci^V 
9m4 Udd. hejcseJfoMt to wfn m^ aad T^ot. ^o m3^^ 
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ifi a manner which seemed artful^ as in one I felt 
•atmple and caressing. 

If ihere is not a fund of honest cullibilitf in 
man, so much the worse— my heart relented, and 
1 give u)) my second resolution as quietly as the 

first Why should I chastise one for the tret* 

pass of another ? if thou art tributary to tfeis ty- 
rant of an host, thought I, looking up in her ^ce 
so much harder is thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four Louis d*ors in 
xriy purse, there was no such thing as rising up 
and showing her the door, till I had first laid thvee 
oi them out in a pair of ruffleR. 

———The master of the hotel will share the 
profit with her no matter ■ then I have 

only paid, as many a poor soul has fuid before 
WLS; for an a6l he could, not do, or think o^ 

THE RIDDLE. 
PARIS. 

WHEN La Fleur came up to wai* upon nre 
at supper, he told me how sorry the mas^ 
ter of the hotel was for his affront to me in bid- 
ding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night's rest will not 
lie down with enmity in his heart, if he can help 
it So I bid La Fleur tell the master of the ho- 
tel, that I was sorry, on my side, for the occasion 
I had given him and you may tell him, if you 
will. La Fleur, added 1, that if the young woman 
should call again, I shall not see her. 

This was a. sacrifice, not to him, but myselfi 
havingl*esolved, after so narrow an escape, to riia 
no more risks, but to leave Paris, if it was possi« 
We, with all the virtue I entered it. 

C'^sf derogsr a nohiessc^ Monsieur ^ said LaFleurt 
JHHAkiDg me a haw down to ^V\e ^louw^ ^\\vfc * * 
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it Et encore Monsieur ^ said he^ may chan|;e 
his sentiments and if Cpar hazard) he should 
like to amuse himself— I find no amusement in 
it, said I, interrupting him 

Mon Dieu J said La Fleur and took KWdiy* 

In an hour^s tim^ he came to put me to b»]| 
and was- more than commonly officious-— —some- 
thing hung upon his lips to say tome, or ask mei 
which he could not get off ; I could not conceive 
what it was ; and indeed gave myself little trou- 
ble to find it out, as I had another riddle so much 
more interesting upon my mind, which was that 
of the man*s asking charity before the door of the 

hotel 1 would have given any thing to have 

got to the bottom of it ; and that^ not out of cu- 
riosity it is so low a principle of inquiry, in 

general, I would not purchase the gratification of 

it with a two-sous piece -but a secret, I 

thought, which so soon and so certainly softened 
the heart of every woman you came near, was a 
secret at least equal to the philosopher's stone ; 
had 1 had both the Indies, I would have given 
up one to have been master of it. 

I tossed and turned it almost all night long in 
my brains, to no manner of purpose ; and whenl 
awoke in the morning, I found my spirits as 
much troubled with my dreams j as ever the king 
of Babylon had been with his -, and I will not he- 
sitate to affirm, it would have puzzled all the wise- 
men of Paris, as much as those of Chaldea, to 
have given its interpretation^ 

L E jD I MAN CHE. 

PARI S. 

IT was Sunday ; and when La Fleur came in, in 
, the- morning, with my coffee and toW ^tv^Wx.- 
ter, he had got himself so gallanll^ SiTtu^^^> \. 
scarce knew him. 
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I had covenanted at Montriul to give him a new 
bat with silver button and loop, and four louis 
d^ors pour s'adoniscr^ when we got to Paris ; and 
the poor fellow, to do him justice, had done won- 
ders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet 
coat, and a pair of breeches of the same— They 
were not a crown worse, he said, for the wearing 
—I wished him hanged for telling me— they look- 
«d so fresh, that tho' I knew the thing could not 
be done, yet 1 would rather have imposed upon 
my fancy with thinking I had bought them new 
for the fellow, than that they' had come out of the 
Hue de Friperie* 

This is a nicety which makes not the heart sore 
at Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome blue 
satin waiscoat, fancifully enough embroidered^^ 
this was indeed something the worse for the ser- 
vice it had done, but it was clean scoured— the 
gold had been touched up, and upon the whole 
was rather showy than otherwise— and as the blue 
was not violent, it suited with the coat and bree- 
ches very well : He had squeezed out of the mo- 
ney, moreover, a new bag and a so]itaire, and 
had insisted with the fripier^ upon a gold pair of 
garters to his breeches knees He had pur- 
chased muslin vu^^ts^bienbrodees^ with four livres 

of his own money and a pair of white silk 

stockings for five more, and, to top all. Nature 
had given him a handsome figure, without cost- 
ing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set off, with his hair 
dressed in the first style, and with a handsome 

bouquet in his breast in a word, there was 

that look of festivity in every thing about him, 
^hich at once put me in mind it was Sunday— 
and by combining both . together, it instantly 
struck mei that tlie favor he wished to ask of me 
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Ae night before, was to spend the day, as every 
body in Paris spent it besides. I had scarce made 
the conje6lure, when La Fleur, with infinite 
humility, but with a look of trust, as if I should 
not refuse him, begged I would grant him the 
day pour /aire le galant vis a vis de sa maitresse* 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do 
myself vis a 9/> madam de K**** — I had retain- 
ed the remise on purpose for it, and it would not 
have mortified my vanity to have bad a servant so 
well dressed as La Fleur was, to have got up be- 
hind it: I never could have worse spared him. 

But we must/c?e/, not argue in these embar«> 
rassments — the sons and daughters of service 
part with liberty, but not with Nature, in their 
contracts; they are flesh and blood, and have their 
little vanities and wishes in the midst of the house 
of bondage, as well as their task- masters— no 
doubt, they have set their self-denials at a price 
-^and their expectations are so unreasonable,that 
I would often disappoint them, but that their con- 
dition puts it so much in my power to do it. • 

Behold — Beholdy I am the j^rva/if—— disarms me 
at once of the powers of a master 

■■ ■ ■ ' Thou shall go. La Fleur I said I. 

—And what mistress. La Fleur, said I, canst 
thou have picked up in so little a time at Paris ? 
La Fleur laid his hand upon his breast, and saidy 
it was a petite demoiselle at Monsieur Le Compte 
de B*****s*— La Fleur had a heart made for soci- 
ety ; and, to speak the truth of him, let as few 
occasions slip him as his master-«-so that, some- 
how or other— but how— heaven knows-^he had 
connedted himself with the demoiselle upon the 
landing of the stair-case, during the time I was 
taken up with my passport ; and, as there was 
time enough for me to win the Count to my in- 
terest, La Fleur had contrived to make it do to 
win the maid to his-*— the family^ it seems, waa 
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to be at Paris that day, and he had made a t>artjr 
with her, and two or three more of the Count^ 
houshold, upon the boulevards* 

Happy people I that, once a week at least, are 
sure to lay down all your cares together, and 
dance and sing, and sport away the weights of 
grievance, which bow down the spirit of other 
nations to the earth 1 

THE FRAGMENT. 

PARIS. 

LA FLEUR had left me something to amuse 
myself with for the day more than I had bar* 
gained for, or could have entered either into his 
head or mine* 

He had brought the little print of butter upon 
a currant leaf ; and as the morning was warm, 
and he had a gbod step to bring it, he had begged 
a sheet of waste paper to put betwixt the currant 
leaf and his hand— As that was plate sufficient, I 
bade him lay it upon the table as it was ; and as I 
resolved to stay within all day, I ordered him to 
call upon the traiteur^ to bespeak my dinner, and 
leave me to breakfast by myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw the 
currant leaf out of the window, and was going to 
do the same by the waste paper— 'but stopping to 
read a line first, and that drawing me on to a se^' 
cond and third I thought it better worth ; so 
I shut the window, and drawing a chair up to it, I 
sat down to read it. 

It was in the old French of Rabelais's time,aBd 
for aught I know, might have been wrote by him 
•—It was, moreover, in a Gothic letter, and that 
so faded and gone off by damps and length of 
time, it cost me infinite trouble to make any thing 
of it-**— *I threw it down i and then wrote a lette£ 
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to Eugenius — then I took it up again, and em- 
broiled my patience with it afresh— and then, to 
cure that^ I wrote a letter to Eliza — Still it kept 
hold of me ;■ and the difficulty of understanding 
U9 increased but the desire. 

I got my dinner ; and, after 1 had enlightened 
sny mind with a bottle of Burgundy, I at it agahi 
and after two or three hours poring upon it, 
with almost as deep attention as ever Gruter or 
Jacob Spon did upon a nonsensical incription, I 
thought 1 made sense of it ; but}to make sure of it, 
the best way I imagined was to turn it into En- 
glish, and see how it would look then«-so Iwent 
on leisurely as a trilling man does, sometimes 
writing a sentence— then taking a turn or two— 
and then looking how the world went, out of the 
¥rindow ; so that it was nine o'clock at night be- 
fore I had done«~I then began and read it as fol- 
lows* 

THE FRAGMENT. 

PARIS. 

— ^^rOW as the notary's wife disputed th« 
xN point with the notary with too much heat 
»■! I wish, said the notary, throwing down the 
parchment, that there was another notary here, 
only to set down and attest all this 

■And what would you do then. Monsieur ? 
said she, rising hastily up— the notary's wife was 
ft little fume of a woman, and the notary thought 
it well to avoid a hurricane by a mild reply I 
would go, answered he, to bed.— You may go to 
the devil, answered the notary's wife* 

Now, there happening to be but one bed in the 
housey the other two rooms being unfurnished, a& 
is the custom at Paris, and the notary not caring 
to lie in the |$ime bed with a woman who had but 
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that moment sent him pell-mell to the devil, Went 
forth vrith his hat and cane and short cloak, the 
night being very Avindy, and walked out ill at ease 
towards the Pont Nevf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the 
whole world who have passed over the Pont Neufj 
stiustown, that it is the noblest-^the finest—the 
grandest— the lightest"— the longest*— the broadest 
that ever conjoined land and land together upon 
the face of the terraqueous globe. 

Bj this, it seems as if the author of the fragment 
had not been a Frenchman^ 

The worst fault which divines and the doctors 
of the Sorbonne can alledge against it, is, that if 
there is but a cap-full of wind in or about Paris, 
it is more blasphemously sacre-'DieWA there, than 
in any other aperture of the whole city-^and with 
reason good and cogent, Messieurs ; for it comet 
against you without crying garde d^eauy and with 
ftuch unpremeditable puffs, that, of the few who 
cross it with their hats on, not one in fifty but ha- 
zards two livres and n half, which is its full 
worih. 

The poor notary, just as he was passing by the 
sentry, instin6lively clapped his cane to the side 
of it, but in raising it up, the point of his cane 
catching hold of the loop of the sentinel's hat, 
hoisted it over the spikes of the ballustrade clear 
into the Seine ■ 

~/* J* an ill Kvind, said a boatman, who catch- 
ed it) ^hich btovis no6o(^ anjf good* 

The sentry, being aGa8con,incontinently twirl- 
ed up his whiskers, and levelled his harquebuss* 

HarquebusseS) in those days, went off with 
matches ; and an old woman's paper kntern at the 
end of the bridge happening to be blown out, she 
had borrowed the sentry's match to light it — it 
gave a moment's time for the Gascon's blood to 
mn 60ol> and turn the accident better to his ad* 
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Ttntage— /iT is an ill wind, said he^ catching; off 
the notary's castor^and legiiiraating the capture 
with the boatman's adage. 

The poor notary crossed the bridge, and pass- 
ing along the Rue de Dauphine into the Faux- 
bourg of St. Germain, lamented himself, as he 
walked along, in this manner : 

Luckless man that I am I said the notary, to be 
the sport of hurricanes all my days— -to be born 
to have the storm of ill language levelled against 
me and my profession wherever I go— to be forc- 
ed into marriage by the thunder of the church to 
a tempest of a woman — ^to be driven forth out of 
my house by domestic winds, and despoiled of 
my castor by pontific ones to be here, bare- 
headed, in a windy nig^ht, at the mercy of the 
ebbs and flows of accidents'—where am I to laj 
toy head ?— miserable man I what wind in the 
two-and-thirty points of the whole compass can 
blow unto theci as it does to the rest of thy fel- 
low-creatures, good ! 

As the notary was passing on by a dark passage 
complaining in this sort, a voice called out to a 
girl, to bid her run for the next notary— now the 
notary being the next, and availing himself of his 
aituation, walked up the passage to the door, and 
passing through an old sort of a saloon, was ush« 
ered into a large chamber, dismantled of every 
thing but a long military pike— a breast- plate — a 
rusty old sword, and bandoleer, hung up equi-dis« 
tant in four different places against the wall. 

An old personage, who had heretofore been a 
gentleman, and, unless decay of fortune taints the 
blood along with it, was a gentleman at that time^ 
lay 'Supporting his head upon his hand in his bed ; 
a little table with a taper burning was set close 
beside it, and close by the table was placed a chair 
—the notary sat him down in it ; and pulling out 
iua ink-horn and a sheet or two of paper which h* 

XLS 
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Kttd in his pocket, he placed them before hirti^ 
and dipping his pen in his ink, and leaning his 
breast over tlte table, he disposed every thing to 
l^iakc the gentleman^s lastXviil and testament* 

Alas I Monsieur le Notaire^ said the gentlemaot 
raising himself up a little, I have nothing to be<^ 
queath, which will pay the expense of bequeath* 
ing, except the history of myself, which 1 could 
not die in peace, unless I left it as a legacy to the 
world ; the profits arising out of it) I bequeath 

to you for the pains of taking it from me it 

is a story so uncommon, it must be read by all 
ipankind-*-it will make the fortunes of your house 
*— the notary dipped his pen into his ink-horn- 
Almighty diredlor of every event in my life I said 
the old gentleman, looking up earnestly, and rais-» 
ing his hands towards heaven^^thou whose hand 
lias led me on through such a labyrinth of strange 
passages down into this scene of desolation, assist 
the decaying memory of an old, infirm, and 

broken hearted man diredl my tongue by the 

spirit of thy eternal truth, that this stranger may 
set down nought but what is written in that 
Book, from whose records, said he, clasping his 
hands together, I am to be condemned or acquit^ 
ted !— -the notary held up the point of his pen be« 
twixt the taper and his eye 

It is a story) Monsieur le Notaire,Baid the gen* 
tleman, which will rouse up every affection in na<» 

ture it will kill the humane, and touch the 

heart of cruelty herself with pity. " ■■■ 

•••—The notary was inflamed with a desire to be<^ 
gin, and put his pen a third time into his ink* 

horn »and the old gentleman turning a little 

more towards the notary^ began to dictate his sto« 
vy in these words 

—And where is the rest of it, La Fleur ? 
1; w ke juit then entered the reoxa» 
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THE FRAGMENT^ 

AND THE •BOUSUET. 

PARIS. 

"TXTHEN LaFleur came up close to the table 
VV and was made to comprehend what I want* 
ed) he told me there were only two other sheets 
of it| which he had wrapt round the stalks of a 
kouquetf to keep it together, which he had pre* 
aented to the dtmoiselle upon the boulevards ■ - 
Then, prithee, La Fleur, said I, step back to her 
to the Count de B****'s hotel, cn^/j^f if thou canst 
^et it - ■ There is no doubt of it, said La Fleur 
———and away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came back 
quite out of breath, with deepei^ marks of disap- 
pointment in his looks than could arise from the 
simple irreparability of the fragment — Juste del ! 
in less than two minutes that the poor fellow had 
taken his last tender farewell ofher his faith- 
less mistress had giren his gage d'amour to one of 
the Count's footmen ■ the footman to a young 
sempstress-— and the sempstress to a fiddler, with 
my fragment at the end of it-*-Our misfortunes 
were involred.together— — I gave a sigh— —and 
La Fleur echoed it back again te my ear 

—How perfidious ! cried La Fleur— How un* 
hieky ! said L ■ 

•^I should not have been mortified. Monsieur^ 
quoth La Fleur, if she had lost it» Nor I, La 
Fleur, said I, hsul I found it. 

Whether 1 did or no, will be seen hereafter* 

f N99€g(ff% 
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THE ACT OF C H A R I T T. 

PA RJS^ 

THE man who either disdains or fears to walk 
up a dark entry may be an excellent good 
man, and fit for an hundred things : But he will 
not do to make a good sentimental trayeller. I 
count little of the many things I see pass at broad 
noon-day, in large and open streets— Nature is 
thy, and hates to a6t before spe6lators ; but in 
such an unobservable corner^ you sometimes see a 
single short scene of her's,worth all the sentiments 
of a dozen French plays compounded together-— 
and yet they are absolutely fine —and whenever I 
have a more brilliant affair upon my hands than 
common, as they suit a preacher just as well as a 
hero, 1 generally make my ssrmon out of them— 
and for the text-— ^^ Cappadocia, Pontus and Asiat 
Phrygia and Pamphilia"*— is as good as any one 
in the bible* 

There is a long dark passage issuing out front 
the op€ra comique into a narrow street ; it is trod 
by a few who humbly wait for dijiaere^f or wish 
to get off quietly o*foot when the opera is done* 
At the end of it, towards the theatre, 'tis lighted 
by a small candle, the light of which is almos lost 
before you get balf-way down,but near the door 8 
—It is more for ornament than use : You see it as 
a fixed star of the least magnitude ; it burns * 
but does little good to the world, that we know of. 

In returning along this passage,! discerned, as 
I approached within five or six paces of the door, 
two ladies standing arm in arm, with their backs 
against the wall, waiting, as I imagined, for a 
JJflcrtf— as they were next the door, I thought they 
had a prior right j so edged myself up within a 
yard or little more of them, and quietly took my 
etand— 1 was in black, and scarce seen* 
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Tbe lady next me was a tall lean figure of a 
woman, of about thirty-8ix ; the other of the same 
Bize and make, ofpabout forty ; there was no mark 
of wife or widow in any one part of either of them 
they seemed to be two upright vestal sistet-s, 
unsapped by caresses, unbroke in upon by tender 
salutations: I could have wished to have made 
them happy— «their happiness was destined, that 
night, to come from another quarter* 

Alow voice with a good turn of expression, 
and sweet cadence at the end of it, begged for a 
twelve-sous piece betwixt them, for the love of 
heaven* I thought it singular, that a beggar 

should fix the quota of an alms and that the 

sum should be twelve times as much as what is 
usually given in the dark* They both seemed 
astonished at it as much as myself — Twelve sous I 
said one A twelve-sous piece ! said the other 
■ and made no reply* 

The poor man said. He knew not how to ask 
less of ladies of their rank ; and bowed down his 
head to the ground* 

Poo I said they- -we have no money* 

The beggar remained silent for a moment or 
two, and renewed his supplication* 

Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop your 
good ears against me Upon my word, honest 
man ; said the younger, we have no change 
Then God bless you, said the poor man, and 
multiply those joys which you can give to others 

without change I 1 observed the elder sister 

put her hand into her pocket 1 will see, said 

she, if I have a sous.--'A sous I give twelve, said 
the supplicant ; Nature has been bountiful to you, 
be bountiful to a poor man* 

1 would, friend, with all my heart, said the 
younger, if I had it* 

My fair charitable ! said he, addressing himself 
!• the elder— what is it but your goodness and 
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humanity which make your bright eyes so sweet 
that they outshine the morning even in this dai^ 
passage ? and what was it whicl^ made the Mar- 
quis de Santerre and his brother say so much of 
you both, as they just passed by ? 

The two ladies seemed much afiPe6led ; and 
rmpulsively at the same time they both put their 
hands into their pockets, and each took out a 
twelve-sous piece. 

The contest betwixt them and the poor suppli- 
cant was no more ■ it was continued betwixt 
themselves, which of the two should give the 
twelve-sous piece in charity-^— and, to end the 
dispute, they both give it together) and the maa 
went away. 

The riddle EXPLAINED. 

PARIS. 

I STEPPED hastily after him ; it was the very 
man whose success in asking charity of the 
woman before the door of the hotel had so puz- 
zled me-— and I found at once his secret, or at 
least the basis of it— it was flattery. 

Delicious essence ! how refreshing art thou to 
nature I how strongly are all its powers and all its 
weaknesses on thy side ! how sweetly dost thou 
mix with the blood, and help it through the most 
difficult and tortuous passages to the heart ! 

The poor man, as he was not straitened for 
time, had given it here in a larger dose : It it 
certain he had a way of bringing it into less form 
for the many sudden causes he had to do with in 
the streets ; but how he contrived to corrects 
sweeten, concentre, and qualify it— I vex not my 

spirit with the inquiry it is enough, the beg* 

gar gained two twelve-sous pieces—and they can 
best tell the rest, who have gained much greater 
matters by it. 
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PARIS. 

WE get forwards in the world not so much 
by doing services, as receiving them ; you 
take a withering twig, and put it in the ground ; 
and then you water it, because you have planted 
it. 

Monsieur LeCompte de B****, merely because 
he had done me one kindness in the affair of my 
passport, would go on and do me another, the 
few days he was at Paris, in making me known te 
A few people ef rank ; and they were to present 
me to others, and so on. 

I had got master of my secret^ just in time to 
turn these honors to some little account ; other- 
wise, as is commonly the case, I should have dined 
or supped a single time or two round, and then by 
translating French looks and attitudes into plain 
English, I should presently have seen that 1 had 
got hold of the convert* of some more entertaining 
guest ; and in course should have resigned all my 
places one after another, merely upon the princi* 
pie that I could not keep them.— As it was,thingi 
did not go much amiss. 

I bad the honor of being introduced to the 
old Marquis de JB— — : In days of yore he had 
signalized himself by some small feats of chivalry 
in the Cour d^amour^diXiA had dressed himself out to 
the idea of tilts and tournaments ever since — The 
Marquis de B wished to have it thought 

the afiair was somewhere else than in his braiut 
«* He could like to take a trip to England,'* and 
asked much of the English ladies. Stay where 
you are, I beseech you, Mons. le Marquise, said I 
•^Les Messrs. Anglois can scarce get a kind look 
from them as it ls,-.*-^The Marquis iavited mo 
to supper. ^ 

♦ Plau napkin^ knifc^ fork and spoon^ 
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Mons. P— , the farmer^general, was just as 
inquisitive about our taxes,— They were very con- 
siderable, he heard— If we knew but how to col- 
let them, said I, making him a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Monsieur 
P*— *8 concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to madame de Q— 

as an esprit madame de Q was an esprit 

herself; she burnt with impatience to see me^ 
and hear me talk* I had not taken my seat before 
I saw she did not care a sous whether I had any 
wit or no— 1 was let in, to be convinced she had* 
— I call haven to witness I never once opened the 
door of my lips. 

Madame de V • vowed to every creature 

she met, " She had never had a more improving 
conversation with a man in her life." 

There are three epochas in the empire of a 

French woman She is coquette— then deist--^ 

then devote : The empire during these is never 
lest— she only changes her subjedls : When thir- 
ty-five years and more have unpeopled her domin- 
ion of the slaves of love, she repeoples it with 
slaves of infidelity— —and then with the slaves 
of the church. 

Madame de V • * * was vibrating betwixt tha 
first of these epochas ; the color of the rose was 
fading fast away*— she ought to have been a deist 
five years before the time I had the honor to pay 
my first visit. 

She placed me upon the same sopha with hery 
for the sake of disputing the point of religioa 
more closely— In short,madame de V***told me» 
she believed nothing. 

I told madame do V*** it might be her prin- 
ciple ; but I was sure it could not be her interest 
to level the dut works, without which I could not 
conceive, how such a citadel as hers could be de- 
fended— *that there was not a more dangeroua 
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"dnng in the world, than for a beauty to be a deist 

1 that it was a debt I owed my creed, not to 

t:onceal it from her that I had not been fire 

minutes sat upon the sopha beside her, but I had 
begun to form designs — and what is it, but the 
sentiments of religion, and the persuasion they 
had existed in her breast, which could have check- 
ed them as they rose up ? 

We are not adamant, said I, taking hold of her 
hand— and there is need of all restraints, till age 
in her own time steals in, and lays them on us— 
but, my dear lady, said i, kissing her hand— it is 
too — too soon* 

I declare 1 had the credit all over Paris, of un- 
pervcrting madame de V * * * — she affirmed to 
Monsieur D*** and the Abbe M*** that in oire 
half hour I had said more for revealed religion 
than all their Encyclopedia had said against it— - 
I was listed dire6lly into madame de V**o*s Ca^ 
*tfri>— ^-^and she put off the epocha of deism fot 
two years* 

I remember it was in this Coierie^ in the middle 
of a discourse, in which I was showing the neces- 
sity oi % Jirst cause, that the young Count de 
Faineant took me by the hand to the farthest cor- 
ner of the room,to tell me my solitaire was pinned 
too strait about my neck — It should bcpius badi* 
nantj said the Count, looking down upon his own 
^^dut a ivordy Mons* Yorick, to the ivise 

—And from the wise, Mons* Le Compte, re- 
plied I, making him a bow— i^ enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with more 
ardor than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 

For three weeks together, 1 was of every man's 
opinion I met— Pare?/ / ce Mons. Torick a autant 
4^ esprit que nous autres.^^Il raisonne bien, said an- 
other. &est un don enfant, said a third— And at 
this price I could have eaten and drank, and been 
tterry all the days of my life at Paris > but it was 
Vol. IV. h 
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M, dishonest rcckoning'^1 grew a^liamed of it— 4t 
¥ras the gain of a slave— evei^ sentiment ofho- 
IKW revolted against it— the higher I got, the 
more was I forced upon my beggarly sysUm'^Wi^ 
Abetter the Coterie — the more children of Art— I 
languished for those of Nature : And one night, 
-after a most vile prostitution ofmyselfti3 half a 
dozen different people, I grew sick-^went to bed 
—ordered La Fleur to get me iiorsea in the morn- 
ing to Set out for Italy* 

MA R I A. 

M U L J N E S. 

I NEVER felt what the distress of plenty wa« 
in any one shape till now.— To travel it thro* 
the Bourbonnois, the sweetest part of I* rance««-'in 
the hey-day of the vintage, when Nature is pour- 
ing her abundance into everyone's lap, and every 
eye is lifted up— a journey, thro' each step ctf 
which, music beats time to labor^ and all her chil- 
dren are rejoicing as they carry in their clustem 
-^to pass thro' this with my affe6\ions flying but, 
and kindling at every group before me— and every 
one of them was pregnant with adventures' ■ 

Just heaven ! it would -fill up twenty volirin.es-*^ 
'and, alas! I have but a fefw small pageis left df 
this to crowd it into— and half of these must foe 
taken up with the poor Maria, my friend Mr. 
Shandy met with near Moulines. 

The story 'hfe had told of that disordered maid, 
affected me not a little in the reading ; but wh^m 
1 got within the neighborhood where she lived, it 
returned so strong into my mind, that I could ndt 
resist an impulse which prompted me to. go halt^a 
league out of the road, to the village where hclP 
parents dwelt, to inquire after her* 

It is going, I own, like the Knight of the Wo- 
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Ihl CDuntenaiice, in quest of melancholy adven- 
tures— *but I know not how it is, but i am never 
80 perf^dUy conscious of the existence of a soui 
within me^ as when I am intangled ia them* 

The old mother came to the door : Her looks 
told mie the story before she opened her mouth- 
She bad lost her husband ; he had died, she said} 
•f anguish for the loss of Maria's senses, about a 
nonth before— she had feared, at first, she addedi 
fcliat it would have plundered her poor girl oS 

what little understanding was left but,, on the 

contrary, it had brought her more to iit^rself— still 
she could not rest— her poor daughter, she said, 
prying, was wandering somewhere about the road. 

—Why doe* my pulse beat lan^^uid, as I write 
this ? and what made La Fleur, whose heart seem- 
ed only to be tuned to |oy, to pass the back of his 
kand twice across his eyes, as the woman stood 
^dr told it ? I, beckoned to U>e postiUiou to turn 
liack imo the roadj*. 

When we had got within half a league. o€ Mo u- 
tUi£s, at a lit^U opening Ia the road leading. U> 
aiUueket) I discavefed pooi: Maria si^tijig. undec 
\ paplar-*she was sitting with her elbo.v» ia her 
lap* and her head leaiung oaone side within lies 
lUiBd*— a sokaliL brook ran at the foot of the tree« 

I bid th« postillion go on with the chaise, to 
lloulinea— and La Fleur to bespeak my supper— 
and that I would walk. after him. 

She was dressed in white, and miuch. as Tcvf- 
friend described her, except that her hLair hung. 
k)osef4¥htch before was twisted within a. silk net* 
—She had} superadded likewise to her j|aQk|Ht a 
|kale green riband^ which fell across her skoiiidBif 
to the waist \ at the end of which hung her gi(k4* 
«-Her goat had been as faithless as her lover ;.%rtd 
she had got a Uttle dog in lieu of him^ which sh« 
had kept tied by a string to h£r girdle ;. a» I lookr 
^ at W dog^ she ^,w hi^(%wsM^dA hec^itk tjbk% 
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•iring " Thou shalt not kave me, Sylvio,*** 

said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw she- 
was thinking more of her father than of her lover,, 
pr her little goat ; for as she uttered them, the- 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief;—^ 
1» then steeped it in my own-^-and then in hers-— ^ 
and then in mine-r-and then I wiped hers again— . 
and as. I did it, I felt such undescribable emotions^ 
within me, as I am sure could not be accounted 
for from any combinations of matter and rriotiori*, 
I am positive 1 have a soul ; nor can all the 
l^ooks with which materalists have pestered th^ 
world, ever convince me to the contrary. 

MART A.. 

WHEN Maria had come a little to herself* 
I asked her if she remembered a pale fhin- 
person of a man, who had sat down betwixt her- 
and her goat about two years before ? bhe saidi 
she was much unsettled at that time, but remem-s 
bered it upon two. accounts-^mthat ill as she was, 
sJie saw the person pitied her ; and next, that her 
goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she had beafr 
him for the theft-r-she had washed it she said in 
the brook and kept it ever since in her pocket, ta 
restore it to him, in case she should ever see hinv 
again, which she added, he had half promised her. 
As she told me this, she took the handkerchief out 
of her pocket to let me see it \ she had folded ifr 
up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied round- 
witk a tendril— on opening it, I saw an S marked 
ip one of the corners. 

She had since that she told me, strayed, as far 
ms Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once 
and returned back— that she found her way alone 
»pro88 the Appenines --fhad travelled qver aU Loia-. 
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bardy without maney— — and through the flinty 
Foads of Savoy without shoes ;■ How she had 
borne it, and how she had got supportedjshe could 
not tell — but God tempers the wind said Maria, to- 
the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed I and to the quick, said I ; and 
wast thou in ray own laud, where I have a cottagie^ 
1 would take thee to it, and shelter thee : Thou 
ahouldst eat of my own bread, and drink of my 
€wn cup — 1 would be kind to thy bylvio— in all- 
thy wttatknesses and wanderings I would seek af- 
ter thee, and bring thee back ; — when the sun went 
down I would: say my prayers^ and when l had 
done, thou shouldst play thy evening song upon 
tiiy pipe ; nor would the inccmse of my sacrifice 
be worse* accepted, fois entering^ heaven along. 
iNitb that of a broken heart*- 

Nature melted within me^ sts I uttered this ;. 
and Maria obsetring as I took out my handker- 
ohlefythatiit was steeped too much alceady to be 
•fi US69 would, neejds go wash it in the stream*-*- 
And where will you dry it, Maria ? said I ' h 
will dry it in my bosomysaid &h&— 4t will do me 
good. 

And is your keact stiltso. warm, Mkria ? saidL 

Xtouched upon the string on which hung all her 
aocraws— -shelooked with wistfuLdisorder^r some 
time in' my face ;. and then, without saying any 
Uiingf took her pipe^ and played her service to the 
Visgin. — The string I had touched ceased to vi- 
brttbe— in a moment or. two Maria returned to 
Jieraeli&— let her pipe £all— and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria I said J 
She aaid,- to. Moulines — ^Let us go, saidi I, togpe^-- 
ther*' ■ * Maria put her arm within mine>«nd 
liingtheDing' the string^^ to let the dog follew— in 
tfttt.ordeiLWt entered Mnulines*. 
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MARIA. 
MO U L I N E S. 

THOUGH I hate salutations and greetings ia, 
the market-place, yet when we got into the. 
middle of this, ^stopped to take my. last look and. 
last farewell of Maria.. 

Maria, the' not tally was. nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms-< — .^afflidtion had touched her 
looks with something that was scarce earthly-— 
still she was feminine— -and so much was there 
about her of all that the heart wishes, ar the eye 
looks for in woman, that could the traces- be ever 
worn out of- her brain and those of Eliza's out of 
mine, she should not only eat of my breads and drink, 
of my own cupj but Maria should lie in my bosom> 
and be unto me as a daughtep. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden !-r?imbibe the oil, 
and wine which the compassion of a stranger, as. 
he journeyeth on his way., now pours into thy 
wounds— the Being who has twice bruised thee^^ 
can only, bind -them up' for ever* . 

- TJ?J? B,0 U E MO.K N O I S^ 

THERE was. nothing from which I>had paint*, 
ed out for myself so joyous a riotof the a£». 
fe6lions, as in this journey in the vintage, thro' • 
this part of France ; but pressing thra' the gate 
of sorrow to it, my sufferings. have totally unfitted 
me : In every scene oi festivity I aaw Maria ia 
the back-ground of the piece, sitting pensive under 
her poplar ; and I had got almost to Lyons before 
I^was able to cast a shade across her* 

-r-Dear sensibility I source inexhausted»Of all 
that's precious in our joys, or costly in our sor^ . 
rows I thou chainest thy martyr down upon his , 
^d of straw— r—s^nd it ia thou who lifts hiis^ up^^ 
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toHEAViN— ^-Eternal fountain of our feelings !— ^ 
it is here I trace thee-— and this is thy ^' divinitj 
^( which stirs within me* '^^noi that in some sad and 
sickening momentS) '' rri^ soul shrinks back up9n 
*< herself^ and startles at destruciion**-^merc pomp 
of words !-^but that 1 feel some generous joys and 

generous cares beyond myself All comes from 

thee, great— ^—^gre at Sensorium of the world ! 
which vibrates,if a hair of our heads but falls up« 
on the ground, in the remotest desert of thy crea« 
tton— -^Touched with thee, Eugenius draws my 
curtain when I languish-shears my tale of symp- 
toms, and blames the weather for the disorder oF 
bis nerves. Thou givesta portion of it sometimes 
to the roughest peasant who traverses the bleakesk 
inountains-^He finds the lacerated lamb of ano- 
ther's flock — This moment I behold him leaning 
with his head against his crook, with piteous in- 
clination looking down upon it-^Oh ! had I como 
one moment sooner !■ > > it bleeds to death— ^his . 
gentle heart bleeds with it . > 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! ■ I see thou 
"walkest off with anguish — but thy joys shall ba- 
limce it — for happy is thy cottage— and happy is . 
the sharer of it— and happy are the lambs which 
sport about th^ee. 

TH E S UP P E R. 

A SHOE coming loose from the fore-foot of 
the thill-horse, at the beginning of the as-* 
cent of Mount Taurira, the postillion disinounted^ 
twisted the shoe off, and put it in his pocket i as 
the ascent was of five or. six miles, and that horso 
our main dependance, I made a point of having 
the shoe fastened on again, as well as we could ; . 
but the postillion had thrown away the nails, and. 
tha hammer in the chaise-box being of no great- 

jVe.mUyotti tbeiD;^ I .subnutted to go x>jdu . 
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He ha(l not mounted half a. mile higher, wheir 
^oooing to a flinty pi^ce of road) the poor deviL 
}fi%t a second shoe, and itom off his other fore* 
foot ; 1 then got out of the chaise in g^ood earnest ;.. 
aiMi seeing a house about a i^uarter of a mite to- 
Ibe lieft hand, with a great deakto do I pi-evailed 
V:pon the postillion to turn up to it. The look of 
tli« house^and o£e.V/ery thing about i*t, as we drew 
nearer^ soon reconciled me to the disaster.— *—^It 
was a little farm-house,, surrounded with about 
Iftventy acrea of vineyard, about as much corn— «- 
and close to the house^ on one side>was a /foi^^^riV 
^ an acre and a half, full o£.every thing which, 
^ould make plenty ia a French peasant's house— •- 
aixdoB thft other side was a little wood which fur— 
Risked wherewithal to dress it... It was about eighth 
in the evening when Lgot to: th^i liouse — so I lieftL 
the pofl^lllion to manage his point as^ he could— >»- 
and for mine,. I walked dire6lLy into the house*. 

Thd feimiiy consisted of an old g^ey headed, 
man and his wife, with five or six sens and sonst-ii^- - 
law^. and their sereral wives, and a joyous- geiiea^ 
Wgy out o£them.. 

Th&y W/ere all sijUifig down together to theuir 
kntil SQup ; a Large w.li«at«n loaf was- ra the mid^- 
die of the table ; and a flagon- of wine at each 
end of it promised joy through the stageSs of the. 
repast — 'twa* a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a: 
Mspe^lful cordiality would liave me sit down at. 
tb» table ; my heart was sat down the moment, h 
ftftlered the room ; so I. sat dowa. at once like a . 
Mn of the family ; and to invest myself In the 
Hia^fAQAf a» spe^ily aa I^ could^ I iostanti^K bov-^ 
lowed the. old; man's knife» and taking up tb«. 
|Qa& cut myseifa hearty kmehieoii ; . and^ as I diil. 
il^J.8AiK a testimony/ ux eveny ey^y not ool^F of si»< 
tianest welcome^ but o£ a welcome mixtji wkfat* 
thankft th^ I hftdtnot seeflifid tii doubtiit** < 
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Was it this— or tellme, Nature, what else it 

was, that made this morsel so sweet and to 

what magic I owe it, that the draught! took o£ 
Iheir flagon was so delicious with it, that they 
remain upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste-^the grace which 
fiDllowed it was much more so. 

THE GRACE. 

WHEN supper was over, the old man gave a^ 
knock upon the table with the haft of hiis 
knife— to bid them prepare for the dance : The 
moment the signal was given, the women and 
girls ran all together into a back apartment ta 
tie up their hair-^»-.-and the young men to the 
door to wash their faces, and change their sabots ;.- 
and in three minutes, every soul was ready upon* 
a little esplanade before the house, to begin-^The* 
old man and his wife came out last, and, placing 
me betwbxt them, sat down upon a. sopha of turf 
by the doop. 

The old man had some fifty years ago been na 
mean performer upon the «i>//e— ^and at the age 
he was then of^ touched well enough for the pur- 
pose. His wife sung now and then a little to the* 
tone— then iiitermitted-^and joined her old man. 
again, as their children and grandchildren danced 
before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, 
when, from some pauses in the movement, where-^ 
in they all seemed to look up, I fancied I could 
distinguish an elevation of spirit different from, 
that which is. the cause or the effe6t of simple joU 
lity.— In a word, I. thought Lbeheld Religion mixf 
ing in the dance— ^-but, as I had never seen her so^ 
cngaffcd, I should have looked upon it now as one 
•f the illusions of an imagination, which is eter<« 
Hidly mi#leadi|ig meihad APtthe old maPi aasoon* 
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ms the dance ended, said, that this, was their con*' 
fltant way ; and that all his life long he had TQaid« 
it a rule, after supper was. over, tOrCaJl out his far* 
mily to dance and rejoice : Believing^ h,« saidf. 
that a cheerful- and contented mind was the best 
wrt of thanks to heaven, that aa illUeral<e peasant 
could pay 
—Or a learned prelate either, said !♦ 

THE CASE OF D E L I C A C T:^ 

WHEN yoa hav« gained the top of Mount 
Taurba^ you run p^esen4^y down to Ly- 
•ns — Adieu then to all rapid nuovements I it i« a 
journey of caution ; and it fares better with, sentlt* 
nents, not to be in a hurry wkh them ; so 1 con- 
tra£led with a Voiturin to take hisf time with a. 
couple of mules, and convey rae in my own c&aJLsa 
SAfe to Turin threugli Savoy. 

Poor, patient, quiet, honest people 1 featf* noi ^ 
yoHr poverty, the treasury of your simple virtuec^ 
will not be envied you by the world, noir wil^ 
}Eour valHesr be invaded by it.«-*Natui^ i ki the 
midst of thy disorders^ thou art stilL frieadly ta tha 
acantiness thou, hast created— -with aU thy great 
works about thee, little hast thaa leil to glveij^ 
oither to the scythe or to the sickle^^bat to tlMtt 
little, thou grantest safety and prote6lioB I and 
SNveet.are the dwellings which stand so sheltered* 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his complaints 
upon the suddea tiarn^s and dangers of youdr roads- 
••-your rocks — your precipices— the difllicuHies o£ 
letting up--«the horrors of getting down-^moun- 
laias impra^icabk— «and catara^s, which roll. 
d»wa great stones fin>m their summits, aad block 
up his road ■ T he peasants hadbecA all day aH 
work ia removing a fragment of this ktadi be* ' 
laveen St. Michael and Madane ; aad by the time ^ 
mjr Vaiturin got to tha place, it wanted 6ilI1 two* ^ 
|tftonrj.af compietingi btfore sl ]^a,sfta^e could an^^ 
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iiow be gained ^ There was nothing but to Wait 
-with patience-— it was a we^ and tempestuous 
night ; so tha^ by the delay, and that together^ 
•the Voitu.rin found himself oblip^ed to take up, 
t jfive miles short of his stage, at a little decent kind 
cf an inn by the road side* 

I forthwith took j)osscssion of my bed-chamber 

——got a good fire orilcred supper^ and was 

-thanking heaven it was no vrorbe— when m 
voiture arrived with a lady in it and her servant 
maid. 

As there was "no other bed-chamber in the 
•house the hoste&s, without much nicety, led them 
into mine, telling them, as she ushered them in^ 
that thei'e was nobody in it but an English getb- 
-tleman— that there were two good beds in it, 
and a closet within the room, which held another 
-—^the accent in which she spoke of this third 
bed, did not say much for it— however, she 
said, there were three beds, and but three people 
■ and she durst say, the gentleman would do 
any thing to accommodate matters.— 1 left not 
the lady a moment to make a conje6lure about it 
—so instantly made a declaration I would do any 
thing in my power. 

As this did not amount to an absolute surren- 
der of my bed chamber, I still felt myself so 
much the proprietor, as to have a right to do the 
■honors of it— so I desired the lady to sit down- 
pressed her into the warmest seat—called for 
more wood— desired the hostess to enlarge the 
plan of the supper, and to favor us with the very 
best wine. 

The lady had scarce warmed herself five mi» 

nutes at the fire before she began to turn her head 

backhand give a look at the beds ; and theofteii« 

^c^ fthe cast her eyes that way the more they re- 

.. turnedperplexedi— I felt for her-— and for mjr- 

^ self ; so in a few minutes, what by her looks and 

^ the case itself, I found myself as much embarrass- 

td MBit was po$sMe the lady cou\4)a^Yi««*«^* 
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That the beds we were to lie in were in ont 
and the same room, was enough simply by itsetf 

to have excited all this- but the position of 

them, for they stood parallel, and so very close to 
each other as oi>ly to allow space for a small 
wicker chair betwixt them, rendered the affair 
»till more oppressive to us — they were fixed up 
tnoreover near the fire, and the prote6lion of th-e 
•chimney on one side, and a large beam which 
•crossed the room on the other, formed a kind of 
recess for them, that was no way favorable to the 

nicety of our sensations : If any thing could 

have added to it, it was, that the two beds were 
both of them so very small, as to cut us off from 
-every idea of the lady and the maid laying toge* 
ther ; which in either of them^ could it have 
been feasible my laying beside them, though a 
thing not'to be wished, yet there was nothing in 
it so teiTible which the imagination might not 
have passed over without torment* 

As for the little room within, it offered little or 
no consolation to us ; it was a damp cold closets 
with a half dismantled window-shutter, and with 
a window which had neither glass or oil paper 
in it to keep out the tempest of the night* I did 
not endeavor to stifle my cough when the lady- 
gave a peep into it ; so it reduced the case in 
course to this alternative-— that the lady should 
sacrifice her health to her feelings, and take up 
with the closet herself, and abandon the bed next 
mine to her maid—or that the girl should take 
the closet, &c. Scc« 

The lady was a Piedmontoise of about thirty, 
with a glow of health in her cheeks— The maid 
was a Lyonoise of twenty, and as brisk and live^ 
ly a French girl as ever moved.— There were 
difficulties everyway, and the obstacle of the stone 
in the road which brought us into the distressi 
great as it appeared whilst the peasants were re» 
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oving it, was but a pebble to wbat lay in out 
way now— »! have only to add, that it did not le»> 
«en the weight which hung upon our spirits, that 
■we were both too delicate to communicate what 
we felt, to each other, upon the occasion. 

We sat down to isupper ; and had we not had 
more generous wine to it than a little inn in Sa- 
voy could have furnished, our tongues had been 
tied up, till Necessity herself had set them at li- 
berty-^but the lady having a few bottles of Bur- 
gundy in her voiture, sent down htrJilU de chant" 
ire for a couple of them ; so. that by the time sup- 
per was over, and we were left alone, we felt our- 
selves inspired with a strength of mind sufficient 
to talk, at least, without reserve, upon our situa- 
tion. We turned it every way, and debated and 
-considered It in all kinds of lights, rn the course 
of a tSvo hours negotiation ; at the end of which, 
the articles were settled tinally betwixt us, and 
lEitipulated for, in form and manner of a treaty of 
peace— and, 1 believe, with as much religion 
and good faith on both sides, as in any treaty 
which has yet had the honor of being handed 
4own to posterity^ 

They were as follow : 

First. As the right of the bed chamber is iti 
Monsieur— and he thinking the bed next to the 
fire to be the warmest, he insists upon the cou« 
cession on the lady's side of taking up with it. 

Granted, on the part of madame ; with a pro- 
viso, That as the cuilains of that bed are of a flim- 
sy transparent cotton, and appear likewise too 
Scanty to draw dose, that the Jille de chambre shall 
fasten up the opening, cither by corking pins, or 
needle and thrcad,in such manner as shall be deem- 
ed a sufficient barrier on the side of Monsieur. 

2dly. It is required on the part of madame^ 
that Monsieur shnll lie the whole night through 
in his robe de chambre* 

Voir. IV. M 
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Reje6\cd: Inasmuch as Monsieur is not wortli 
a. robe de chambre ; he having* nothing in his port- 
manteau, but six shirts, and a black silk pair of 
breeches- 

The mentioning the silk pair of breeches made 
an entire change of the article — for the breeches 
?vfere accepted as an equivalent for the robe de 
-chambrcy and so it was stipulated and agreed upon^ 
that 1 should lie in my black silk breeches all 
night. . 

3dly» It was insisted upon, and stipulated for, 
by the lady, that after Monsieur was got to bed, 
and the candle and fire extinguished, that Mon- 
sieur should not speak one single word the whole 
i?ight. 

Granted ; provided Monsieur^s saying his pray- 
ers might not be deemed an infraction of the 
treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in this treaty^ 
and that was, the manner in which the lady and 
myself should be obliged to undress and get to 

bed there was one way of doing it, and that 

I leave to the reader to devise ; protesting as I do 
it, that if it is not the mb&t delicate in Nature, it 
is the fault of his own imagination— —agaiusk 
which this is not my first complaint. 

Now, when we were got to bed, whether it was 
the novelty of the situation, or what it was, I 
know not ; but so it was, I could not shut my 
eyes : I tried this side and that, and turned anci 
turned again, till a full hour after midnight ; 
when nature and patience both wearing out- 
O my God ! said L 



•You have broke the treaty, Monsieur, said 
the lady, who had no more slept than myself.— 
I begged a thousand pardons, but insisted it was 
no more than an ejaculation— she maintained it 
WHS an entire iiifraclion of the treaty— I main* 
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talned it was provided for in the clause of the 
third article. 

The lady would by no means give up the point, 
tho*^ she weakened her barrier by it ; for in the 
warmth of the dispute, I could hear two or three 
corking pins fail out of the curtain to the gound. 

Upon my word and honor, niadame, said I 
stretching my arm out of bed, by way of asseve- 
ration 

—(I was going to have added, that I would not 
liave trespassed against the remotest idea of deco-<* 
pum for the world)— — 

But iha J^ile de chambrehcsLv'tn^ there w.re 
words between us, and fearing that hostilities 
would ensue in course, had crept silently out of 
her closet, and it being totally dark, had stolen so- 
close to our beds, that she had got herself intO' 
the narrow passage which separated them, and^ 
had advanced so far up as to be in a line betwixt 
her mistress and me 

So that when I stretched out my haad^ I caught 
koU. of the Jfilc dt chamire'^* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE following sheets are not present-, 
ed to the public, as the offspring of 
Mr. Sterne's pen. 

• The Editor has, however, compiled this 
continuation of his Sentimental Journey, 
from motives,and upon such authority, as,, 
he flatters himself, will form a sufficient 
apology to his readers for its publication.. 
The abrupt manner in which the second . 
volume concluded^ seemed forcibly ta. 
claim a sequel ; and doubtless, if the au^ 
thor's life had been spared, the world, 
would have received it from his own hand,, 
as he had materials already prepared. . The 
intimacy which subsisted between Mr., 
Sterne and the editoi:, gave the latter fre- . 
quent occasion of hearing him relate the- 
most remarkable incidents of the latter part 
of his last journey, v^hich mad^ si^Han im-. 
pression on him, that be thinks he haa^ 
retained them so perfe6lly, as to be able 
to commit them to paper. In doing this, , 
fee has endcavorcjjL ^ imitate his friend's . 
style and manner ; but how far he has , 
been successful in this rcspedl, he leaves, 
the reader to determine. The work may 
now, however, be considered as complete ; ; 
and the remaining curiosity of the readers ; 
of Yorick's Sentimental Journey, will at: 
least be gratified with rcspcft to f^i^;^^ , 
CFejQfs, and obseryaUQB§% . 
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THE CASE OF DELICACY COMPLETED. 



CAUGHT hold of the the Jille de cham^ 
6re*s ' ' 

"What?" says the critic. 

Hand, 

" No, BO, a plain subterfuge, Mr. Yorick,'* 
•ries the casuist. 

^*Y.es, 'tis indeed but. too plain," says the 
priest. 

Now, 1*H venture my black silk breeches, that 
have never been worn, but upon this occasion^ 
ftgaifist a dozen of Burgundy, such as we drank . 
last night — for I mean to lay with the lady*— that 
their worships are all in the wrong. 

" 'TIS scarcely possible, reply these sagacious 
^gentlemen ; the consequence is too obvious to 
**be mistaken.*'" 

Now.l think) that if we consider the occasion 
——notwithstanding the Jllie de chambre was as 
lively a French girl as ever moved, and scarce 
twenty — if we consider that she would naturally 
have turned her front towards her mistress, bj 
ifay of covering the breach occasioned by the re- 
iQQval of the corking pins< — *— it would puzale all 
the geometricians that ever existed, to point out- 
the seblion my arm must have formed to hay^j 
•Wght hLQl4 vf the jt//^ dg.cAawirf'*—--- 
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But we will allow them the position Was it' 
criminal in me.? was I apprised of her being so^ 
situated ? could L imagine she would «ome with- 
out covering ? for what, alas ! is Si shift only upon 
tuch an occasion ? 

Had she, indeed, been as much disposed for 
taciturnity, as my Parisian j€//tf de chambrcy whom.- 
I first met with her Egaremens.du C<£ur^ all would 
have been well : But this loquacious Lyvfioiseno 
sooner felt my hand, cuan she screamed like ar: 
Situck pig. . Had it contained a poinard^ and had 
I been making an attempt uponbcr life as well as 
her virtue^, she could not have beeft more voci^ 
ferous. A Monseigneur ! > Ah Madame I* 
Monsieur VAnglois ily est ! ily est /. 

Such repeated exclamation s^ soon brought toge- 
ther the. hostess and the two voiturins ; for as. 
they thought nothing less than bloodshed was go- 
ing OR, their consciences- would not let them re- 
main absent.— The hostess, in a tremulous situa- 
tion, was imploring St. /^n(2c«, whilst she crossed, 
herself with the greatest swiftness. The voitu-- 
rins had forgot even their breeches in the hurry, ,. 
and therefore had a. less claim to decency in ap-- 
pearance thanmyseif ; fori aadby this tiuie jump-^- 
ed out of bed,^and was^tanding: holt-vpright, close: 
to the lady, when we receivcu vnis visit. 

After the first testimonies of surprise had sub- 
sided, the Jille de.xhamhre was ordered to explain 
the cause of her outcry, and whether any robbers 
had broke into the iiv*uer room. To this she mad*- 
no reply, but had presence of mind enough to^ 
make a precipitate retreat into the closet. 

As the explanation rested upon her, and she - 
was unwilling to make it, I: should have escaped i 
all censure of suspicion, had I not, most unfortu-- 
nately, in my tossing and tumbling in bed forv 
want of rest, worked ofiF a very material button^ 
upon my, black silk bre&ches } and; by. ftome acn- 
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•ijent, the other button having slipped its hoIcy 
the stipulated article of the breeches seemed to 
Ifare been entirely infringed upon. 

I saw the Piedmontoise lady^s eye catch the ob- 
^€61 ; and mine pursuing the course of her direc- 
tion, I beheld what put me more to the blush, tho* 
in breeches, than the nakedness of the two voitu- 
rins, the hostesses tatter'd shift, or even her lady- 
ships dismjantled charms*. 

I was standing, Eugenius, bolt-upright, close 
to her, when she made this discovery. It 

brought back her pecolle6\ion— she jumped inte 
bed, and covered herself over with the clothes^ 
ordering breakfast to be got immediately. 

Upon this signal our visitors retired, and we 
bad an opportunity of conferring upon the arti^ 
ties of our treaty*. 

THE NZGOTIATIOIT. 

AS the security of the corking-pins had been^ 
inefie6lual for some time, the Piedmontoise 
lady, like an able negotiator, armed herself at all 
I)oints, before she resumed the conference. She 
Veil knew the powers of dress, as well as address i^ 
••-though, believe me, t thought every argument 
•f her revealed rhetoric insurmountable. But 
here comes the caffe au lait^ and I have scarce 
lime tq huddle on my things. 

At Breakfast*. 

Lady* I wonder not, sir, that the misunder* 
standings between France and England are so fre- 
quent, when your nation are so often, and without 
provocation, guilty of the infradlion of treaties. 

Tor* Bless me ! madame, recolle6l yourself ; it 
was stipulated by the third article, that Monsieur 
9ii^ht- say his prayers ;-^and I have to this mo- 
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ment done nothing more than ejaculate, thouglfe 
your Jiile de chambrcy by her extraordinary, and^ 
as yet, umntelligible outcries, threw me into, 
violent convulsions, and such as w«rc very far 
ibom being of the pleasantest sort. 

Lady. Pardon me,. sir, you have infringed upoiij 
every article, except the firs^t, Which was dictated' 
by external politeness ; but even here, the barrier 
•tipulation was brok« down. 

Tor. Your ladyship will please to observe, that 
the barrier part of the I treaty was broke down hj 
yourself, in the warmth of your argument con- 
cerning the third article. 

Lady. But then, sir, the breeches ? 

Tor. There, indeed, madam, you touch me ta* 

the quick. 1 acknowledge the de&ult ;— but iti 

was the effe6l of accident. 

Ladjy. But it was not the effe6l of accident thafe 
occasioned you to lay violefit hands upon myjillt^ 
de chambre. 

Tor. Violent hands, madam !— — I touched her- 
but with one hand ; and a jury of virgins^ ma- 
dam, could have brought it in nothing more thai^ 
the chance-medley of sensation. 

After this congress, a new treaty^ was entered- 
into, by which all possible care was taken for the 
exigencies of inns, beds, corking-pins, naked j(//e- 
de chambresy unlucky breeches, buttons, ice. &c*. 
&c. So th at if we had planned a new conveatioa- 
&r the de molition of the harbor of Dunkirk^ and. 
that of Mardyke, it could not have been done with, 
more political circumspe6lion ; nor could one? 
have thought it possible to have beenevaded^ein*- 
ther by design or accident*. 

A PROVISION FOR THE FOOJi. 

TIlTATURE ! whatcvee shape thou wearest^- 
jL\ whether on the mouaV^vci^ ^skl^w^Xjsan^ 
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Via) or on the parched soil of the torrid tropics* 
•still thou art amiable ! still shalt thou guide mj 
footsteps ! With thy help, the life allotted to this 
weak, this tender fabric, shall be rational and just. 
Those gentle emotions ivhich thou inspirest bj 
«n organized congeniality in all thy parts, teack 
xne to feel ;— instru6t ine to participate another's 
woes, to sympathize at distress, and find an un- 
common glow of satisfa6lion at felicity^ How 
then can the temporary, transient misfortunes of 
■an hour cloud this brow, where Serenity was 

wont to fix her reign i No ; avaunt ye 

wayward jaundice spleens 1 seize on the hy- 
pocrite, whose heart recoils at every forged puri- 
tanic face ; assaU the miser, who sighs even 
when he beholds his treasures, and thinks of the 
instability of bolts and locks.— Refle6l, wretch I 
on the still greater instability of life itself ; cal- 
culate, caitiff, the days thou hast to live— some 

ten years,' or less ; allot the portion thou now 

spendestfor that'period, and give the rest to the 
truly needy. 

Could my prayers prevail, with zeal and reason 
joined, misery would be banished from earthy 
and every month be a vintage to the poor 1 

FRIENDSHIP. 

SOME over-rigid priest may perhaps imagine 
my prayer should have preceded breakfast 
and business, and that then my negotiation with 
the fairPiedmontoise might have been more suc- 
cessful.— It might so. 

My life had been a tissue of incidents, inter- 
woven by the hand of Fortune, after a whimsical 
but not distasteful pattern : The ground is light 
and cheerful, but the flowers are so variegated, 
that scarce an^ weaver of fancy V\\V \i^ ^\^ ^* 
uuitAU iU ^ 
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A letter from Paris, from London, from ytribf 
Eugenius! — Oh, my friend I I'll be with thee, at 
the Hotel de Saxe, ere you have tarried the double 
rotation of diurnal reckoning. 

THE CONFLICT. 

« npHEN I will meet tliec, said I, fair spirit 1 

*' X at Brussels. ^Tis only returning from 

^ Italy thro' Germany to Holland, by the route of 
** Flanders." What a confli6l between love and 

friendship ! Ah madam de L ! the remise 

-door hath ruined my peace of mind.^The monk's 
horn-box rccals you every moment in my sight; 
and these eyes, which view thy fair form in 
fancy, realize a stream that involuntarily flows. 

If ever 1 wished for an inflexible heart, callous 
to anxiety, and equally insensible to pleasure and 
to pain, 'tis now : But this is blasphemy against 
the religion of sentiment, and I will expiate my 
■crime. How ? I will pay that tribute which is 
due to friendship, though it cost my afle6lions the 
toll even of life. 

THE CASE OF FALSE DELICACY. 

WHEN I had embraced this resolution, I be* 
gan to think what apology 1 could politely 
make to the Piedmontoise lady for my abrupt de- 
parture, and non-performance of the treaty I had 
entered into, as far as Turin. If any part of our 
former connection had the appearance of being 
infringed upon, the incidents and accidents 
which occasioned the^ seeming infra6\ion, might 
in some measure palliate the circumstances ; but 
here is a dire6l violation of our second treaty, 
that was so religiously ratified. How then can. 
the potentati:s of the earth be considered as cul- 
pable for the renewal of a wa^ after a dejinitivc 
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treaty of peaccj copsiderlog the mafiy unforeRcen 
and uiiexpedted evenU by which the temple of J(l- 

n.us may be thrown open 1 Whilst 1 was in 

this soliloquy) she entered the room, and told mcy 
that the voiturins were readyi and the mules har« 
nessed— Eugenius, if a blush be a mark of io* 
nate modesty, or sliame, and not of guilt, I will 
confess to tbee^ that whilst my face was crimson* 
ed o'er with the tinge of conscious impropriety, 
my tongue faultered, and refused its office. 
" Madam, said 1, a letter"-*— ^and here 1 stopt ; 
She saw my confusion, but could not account 
for it. 

" We can stay, sir, till you have wrote your 
"letter." — My confiision increased ;^-and it was 
not till after a pause of some minutes, when X 
Aummoned to my aid the powers of resolution 
and friendship, that 1 was able to tell her, *' I 
" must be the bearer of it mystlf." 

Oidst thou ever, when in want of money, ap- 
ply to a dubious friend to assist tUee f What then 
were thy feelings, whilst thou wast viewing the 
agitations of his niuscles, the terror or compassion 
of his eye ; or, sinking the tender emotions of the 
heart, and turning to thee with a malicious sneer, 
he asked thee,—" What security V* Or, wert 
thou ever enamored with an imperious haughty 
fair one, on whom thou hadst lavished uU thy 
wishes, hopes, and joys ; when having at length 
marahaUed thy resolution to declare thy passion, 
catching her eyes at the first opening of thy soul, 
thou sawest indignation and contempt lurking 
in each pupil arming for thy destruclion ; 
Then, Eugenius, figure to yourself the bcauteo.us 
riedmontoise colletUng all her pride and vanity 
into oviQ focusy with female resentment for their 
engineers. 

C'est l<^ politessc Anglois : mats Qela ae convicnt 
pas a des honnetes gens* 
Vol. IV. N 
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^' This is English politeness ; but it should not 
** be exercised upon decent people." 

Why, in the name of fate, or chance, or fatal 
sway, or what you will, should the incidents of 
* my life, the wayward shades of my canvas, draw 
upon a whole nation such an imputation ? 

'Twere injurious, fair Piedmontoise I But thou 
art gone, and may the cherubims of felicity at* 
' tend thee ! 

B S T I N A C r. 

THIS was not the only difficulty I experien- 
ced from the alteration in my plan of opera- 
tions. The voiturin,with whom I had agreed to 
carry me to Turin, would not wheel about to St. 
Michael, before he had completed his journey, as 
he there expe6led a returning traveller to defray 
the expense back. I in vain pleaded the advan- 
tage he would receive by so short a post, and that 
be would most probably find somebody there des- 
tined to Turin. No ;— he was as obstinate as 
the mules he drove, and there seemed a congeni- 
ality of sentiment between them, which might 
perhaps be ascribed to their constant acquain- 
tance and conversation. All my rhetoric, all my 
reasoning, made as little impression as the ex- 
communications and anathemas religiously and 
devoutly pronouned by the French clergy against 
the intruding rats and caterpillars. 

Finding there was no other alternative than 
paying the double fare back, I at length consent- 
ed ; and with my usual philanthropy, began to 
impute this thirst of gain, so universally preva- 
lent to some latent cause in our frame, or to some 
invisible particles of air which we suck in with 
our first breath, as soon as we are ushered into 
the world, with a scream of disapprobation at the 
Journey we are compelled to perform* 
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The CHANCE^MEDLfiT of existence. 

** ^ I ^HE scream of. disapprobation at the jour- 
♦' JL ney we are compelled to perform." 
This conceit pleased me, and I thought it both 
new and apposite to my present situation ; so get- 
ting into the chaise, with a smile of complacency 
at the mules, who for once seemed to have con- 
ferred all their perverse disposition on iheir dri- 
ver, I revolved in my mind some strange uucon- 
ne6ted conclusions from the premises of my 
conceit. 

If then, said I, we are forced upon this journey 
of life ; if we are brought into it without our 
knowledge or consent ; and if, had it not been 
for the fortiiitous concourse of atoms, we might 
have been a tobacco-pipe, or even a tobacco- 
stopper — a goose, or a monkey why are we 

accountable for our passions, our follies, and our 
caprices ? Were you or I, Eugei^ius, by some 
tyrant, compelled to be a courtiei*, ere we had 
learn*d to dance, should he punish us for the awk- 
wardness of our bow ? Or, having learned to 
dances should know nothing of the etiquettes of 
courts ; wherefore make me, agaiost my will, a 
master of the ceremonies, to be impaled 9^ my 

ignorance ? Heroes and emperors, have been 

lost in no6lurnal imagery, and Alexander and Cx- 
sar might have been bleached from existence. 

Consider this, Eugenius,and laugh at the boast- 
ed self-importance of the greatest monarchs of 
the earth. 

MARIA. 

UPON my arrival at Moulines, I inquired af- 
ter this disconsolate maid, and was inform- 
ed she had breathed her last, ten days after I had 
seen her. I informed myself of the place of her 
Ibupiaii whither I repaired i but there vf a& 
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Kat a none to tell where she lay. 

Howeven by x\\t fres\wfes« of the surface t)f the 
carfh which had been retnoved, I soon traced out 
her grave,— —where I paid the last tribute due 

to virtue ; tior did I grudge a tear- 

Ala^, swcet maid, thou art gone ! — but it is to 
be nnmbered with angeh, whose fair representa- 
tive thou wast upon earth.— —Thy cup of bitter- 
ness was full, too full to hold, and it hath run 0- 
v^r into eternity.*—— Ther« wilt thou find the gall 
of life converted into the sweets, the purest sweets 
of imtiiortal felicity. 

THE POINT OF HONOR. 

AFTER having ptfid these sincere obsequies 
to the manes of Maria, I resumed tay 
chaise, and fell into a train of thinking on the 
happiness and misery of mankind : This reverie, 
huwever, was presently interrupted by the clash- 
ing of swords in a thicket adjoining to the road. 
I ordered the postilHoTi to stop, and, getting out, 
repaired to the spot from whence the noise issued. • 
It was with some di^crhy i reached the place, 
as the path which led to it was meandedng and 
intricate. 

The first obje6l which presented itself to my 
view, was a handsome young man, who appeared 
to be expiring, in consequence of a wound he had 
just received from another not much older, who 
stood weeping over him, whilst he held the bloody 
instrument of destru6lion reeking in. his band.— 
I stood aghast for some moments, on seeing this 
melancholy spe^lacle. When 1 had recovered 
toy self from the surprise int6Avhich it had thrown 
fne, I inquired the caose of this bloody confli6t ; 
hut received no other ansx^er th^n a fresh stream 
0f rents. 
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At lengthy wiping away the briny flood which 
Watered his check, with a sigh he uttered, " My 
**konor., sir, compelled me to the deed,; my 
•* conscience condemned it ;— — but all remon- 
^^ strance was vain ; and througli the bosom of 
•' my friend I have pierced my own heart, whose 
" wounds will never heal.** Here a fresh gush of 
woe issued from the source of sorrow, which 
teemed inexhaustible* 

What is this phantom, Honor ! that pKinget 
a dagger Xvhere it sheuld offer balsam ? Traitor^ 
perfidious traitor 1 thou that stalkest at large un*- 
der the habit of ridiculous custom, or more ri- 
diculous fashion, which, united by caprice, have 
become a law — a code of laws I ■ Equally un- 
known to our forefathers, unknown to those we 
Btyle unpolished and barbarous, you are reserved 
for this age of luxury, learning, and refinement ;, 
for the seal of the Muses, the residence of the 
graces*— *— Ah I is it possible I Are ye not the 
fair representatives of gratitude, which so often 
runs counter to honor^ and her fallacious blan- 
dishments I 

G R A T I T U D Ey 

AJ^RAGMENT. 

/^^RATITUDE being a fruit which can- 

VJT not be produced by any other tree than 
Beneficence, must necessarily, from having so 
noble an origin, so divine a descent, be a perfe6t 
▼irtue. 

I shall not, for my part, says Multi/arius Seeun^ 
dusy hesitate to place it at the head of all the other 
virtues ; especially as the Omnipotent himself 
requires no other at our hand ;— ^ — this alone af- 
fording* aJJ the others necessary iov %^nwCv^^« 

Efcu tiw Pagans held this '^VrX.u^ Viv ^mOkiV^'^ 

N 2 
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esteem, that, in honor of it, they imaged three 
divinities, under the name of the graces, whom 
they distinguised by the names of Thalia^ Ag* 
iaioy and Euphro^ne, These three goddesses pre- 
sided over Gratitude, judging, that one alone was 
not sufficient to do honor to so rare a viitue» 
It is to be observed, that the poets have repre- 
sented them naked, in order to point out, that, in 
cases of beneficence and acknowledgment, wt 
should acl with the utmost sincerity, and without 
the4east disguise. They were depi6\fd Vestals, 
fttid in the bloom of youth ; to inculcate, that 
gvod offices Bhould ever be remembered in their 
most verdant freshness ; that our gratitude ought 
never to slaken or «ink uiider the weight of 
time ; and that it behoves us to search for every 
possible occasion to testify our sensibility of bene- 
litB received. They were represented with a soft 
and smiling mien, to signify the joy we should feel, 
when we can express our sense of the obligations 
we owe 5 their numbers were fixed to three, to 
teach us that acknowkdgmentB should be three- 
fold, in proportion to the benefit received ; and 
they were described as holding each other by the 
hand, to instru^ us, that obligations and grati- 
tude should be inseparable. 

Thus have we been taught by the Pagans, 
whom we condemn ! — Christians, remember you 
are their superiors v - ^^ show yt)Ur superiority in 
virtue. 

TNE FELLOW TRAFELLEJi. 

WHILST the unfortunate stranger was la- 
menting the destnidtitMl of his friend, bt 
forgot his own safety.— *— Perceiving some horse- 
men at a distance, and conjecturing, that, havit^ 
gained intelligence of the intended duel, they 
taight, perhaps, be coming in search of the com- 
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batants, I intreated him to get into my chaiscr 
which would carry him with all possible speed to 
Paris^ where he could either conceal himself tiff 
the affair was settled in his favor, or escape to 
Any part of Europe. 

My remonstrances had their proper effe6l.aiidf 
with little farther entreaty, I prevailed on him to 
be my companion and fellow-traveller. 

By the time we had got at>out a league from 
the fatal spot, I observed the moisture of his eyes 
diminished, his bosom throbbed with less energy, 
«nd his whole frame began to tranqutlize. We 
had not yet broke silence since my resuming the 
chaise i when^ finding his propensity to make me 
acquainted with the cause of his misfortun^e in* 
crease, I politely^ though not impertinently, urg^ 
ed him to the task. 

THE STORY. 

«< T AM, said he, the son of a member of the 
X parliament t>f Languedoc. Having finish- 
cd my studies, I went to reside for some months 
«t Paris, where I formed an acquaintance with a 
f^entleman somewhat younger than myself, who 
was a man of rank, and the heir to a considerable 
fortune, and who had been sent thither by his re- 
lations, as well for improvement, as to estrange 
him from a young lady of inferior rank and for- 
tune, who seemed too much to have engrossed 
his attention. 

" He revealed to me his passion for this young 
lady, who, he said, had made so great an impres- 
sion on him, that it was not in the power of time 
t>r absence to obliterate her dear image from his 
bosom. They kept up a constant correspondence 
by letters : Those from her seemed to breathe the 
purest accents of sympathetic love. He consulted 
me how he should a6t; and I advised Vuici ^nn^^^ 
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to the best of my judgment. I could not pretend 
to dissuade him from loving the lady, whose form^ 
he told me, was the representation of Venus : 
And, if it is possible to be enamored with a por'> 
trait drawn by such a warm admirer, that, surely, 
bad the |»ower of exciting all the emotions of the 
tender passion. I therefore applauded his choice ; 
and, as our sentiments entirely agreed upon the 
impotence of wealth and grandeur, when placed 
in competition with happiness, we considered the 
tyranny of parents, in compelling their children 
to marry against their inclinations, as the greatest 
of aU temporal evils. 

" About this time, I received a letter from my 
father, ordering me to return home. As there 
was something very positive in the command^, 
without any reason being assigned, 1 was appre* 
hensive that some of my little gallantries, which, 
you know are inevitable at Parrs, had reached his 
cars ; and therefore prepared myself for the jour- 
ney with acontrite heart, and a penitential aspe6t* 
1 had indeed the more reason for this gloominess^, 
as my last remittance, which was to have served 
xne three m.onths, was exhausted at the end of the 
first, and there was no possibility of travelling; 
without money. But my generous friend anti* 
' cipated even a hint upon the occasion ; and, pre-> 
senting me with a small box, which he begged I 
would keep for his sake, I found in it a draught 
upon a banker for a larger sum than I required 
to perform the journey. 

" As he never Omitted any opportunity of 
writing to his dear Angelica, he begged I would 
deliver aletter to her, as she resided in my father's- 
neighborhood, and ^Iso his pidture, which had 
been executed by one of the most celebrated art- 
ists in Paris, and was richly set with, brilliants^ 
4ar a bracelets 
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TJ7£ PRODlGAVs RETURN. 

«* TT was with the greatest relu6lance I left Pfc- 

JL ris, and its rarious amusements ; but they 
did not affedl me nearly so much as the loss of my 
friend's company, as we had lived together upon 
the footing of brothers, and were, by some, called 
Py lades and Orestes, On my way, every stage 
brought me nearer, I thought,to parental reproach 
for my follies and extravagarxe, and I prepared 
myself to receive the severest castigation with the 
humility and respeCl doe from a son (a prodigal 
son) to his father. 

" But what was tny surprise, when, running to 
ttieet me at the gate, with joy depicled in his 
countenance, he exclaimed, '< My son, this mark 
*' of your ready obedience endears you still more 
** to mc, and renders yoo worthy the good for- 
"tunc that awaits you." I thanked him for the 
kindness he expressed for me, but testified my sur- 
prize at this good fortune he talked of. " Walk 
"in, said he, and that mystery will be revealed.'^ 
Saying this, he introduced me to an elderly gen- 
tleman, and a yoimg iady ; adding, *' sir, this is 
to be your wife.** 

•* There wa^ an honest sincerity and friendly 
bluntness in my father, very different from the 
fawning of coui't sycophants, a species of beings 
he had ever been estranged from. 

** The young lady blushed, whilst I stood mo- 
tionless : My tongue was deprived of the pollers 
of utterance, my hands forgot their office, and my 
legs tottered under me. Surprized at the sight 
of so much beauty and innocence, I had not time 
to refle6^, but found a thousand Cupids at once 
seize upon my heart, and force it into inevitable 
captivity. 

"As soon as I recovered myseU itotcv vV^ ^^"^^ 
Mternatiou this unexpedled event VwtOi Ocvxo^xv "Kxfc 
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Hito, I paid my respects to the company in the 
best manner I was able, and was wished joy upon 
my happy alliance, as if the nuptials had really 
taken place. It is true, it was impossible to 
view so divine an obje6l without being enamor* 
ed ; or not to have judged my lot completely hap- 
py, when my father's approbation had forerun my 
•wn. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

" THINNER was served, when mirth and festi- 
jLJ vity reigned in every countenance, except 
that of my intended bride : This I ascribed to her 
modesty and bashfulness at my sudden arrival^ 
and abrupt introdu6lion* I took the earliest op* 
portunity of being alone with her, to unfold my 
sentiments, and acquaint her with the deep im- 
pression she had made upon my heart. 

"Soon after dinner this opportunity occurred. 
Walking in the garden, we found ourselves se- 
questered from the rest of the company, in a little 
grove, which Nature in her kindest hours, seem- 
ed to have destined for the retreat of lovers t 
" Madam, said I, after the declaration which has 
" been made, and our happy introdu6lion, with 
" the consent of both our father's, 1 flatter myself 
" I shall not offend you, when I tell you, that 
" there is nothing wanting to complete my feli- 
'^ city, and make me the happiest of beings, but 
'* your telling me that the alliance which )s going; 
^^ to take place, is as agreeable to you as it seems 
*' to every one else. Oh I tell me, my angel,. 
** that I am not forced upon you :— — Say, at 
^' least, 1 may hope to enjoy seme small share of 

** your aiFc6lions ; for the most earnest assi- 

'' duity, and the most constant desire of pleasing^ 
*^you, ahali be the task of my whole life." 
/^ iS>i>, replied she > Xkw^ V^ ^ tioVAa ^i^sv^^ojc Sxv 
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** your countenance, which must abhor deception. 
"Were 1 to tell you I could ever love you, I 
*' should be guilty of the greatest deception. It 
" is impossible. 

" Heaven I what do I hear ?—— Impossible to 

" love me ! Am I then so hideous, so mon- 

" strous a form ?— Hath Nature cast me in so 
<' barbarous a mould, that I am repugnant to the 
" sight, and detestable to the fairest and most 
" amiable of the creation ?—— If so*'— — 

" No, sir, you wrong; Nature, and injure your- 
" sel f your mien is graceful, your per- 
<^ son elegant, your countenance pleasing, and 
<( every embellishment of art seems exhausted 
" upon you ; ■ but it is my cruel lot" • 
Here a stream of tears stopt her farther utter- 
ance. — 

^' Oh ! madam, said I, kneeling, I beseech you 
*^ to hear the prayer of the most earnest of your 
" suppliants— It is not because the mandates of 
** a parent may seem to entitle me to your 
<* hand :— I scorn to force it, or have it without 
" your heart ;— but I beseech you to endeavor to 
" let me merit you, and convince you of the real- 
<^ ity of my passion, which is ardent, as it is in* 
*' surmountable.*' 

" Heaven 1 what was my surprize, wheuj utter- 
ing these last words, I perceived my friend, my 
honored friend, rushing from behind the thicket, 
and drawing his sword 

■" Villain exclaimed he, thou shalt pay for 



" thy treachery 

<^ The lady fainting, he sheathed his sword to 
assist her. When she was carried into the houscy 
he bid me follow him. Unknowing how I had 
offended, or by what magic he could be at my fa- 
ther's house, when I thought him m l?vcv%^\^^* 
^ompstnied hinu As we walked on VvN^'c^^^^'^ 
forest, he Oiub explained himseU ; 
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" Sir, your treachery to me I was acquainted 
" with a few hours after your departure from Pa- 
" ris ; though you thought proper to conceal 
♦* the subje6l of your journey from me, the whole 
" city echoed with your nuptiaU before night. 1 
** accordingly set out post dire6lly, and, as you 
" find, have come in time to prevent your union 
" with Angelica." 

'* Angelica ! said I Heaven knows how 

** unjustly you accuse me : — I was ignorant that 
" this was Angelica.'* 

" Childish evasion ! said he : This may impose 
" on fools and drivellers, — but 1 must have other 
" satisfaction. — Have you delivered my letter 
" and picture ?** 

" No ; it was impossible." 

" Villain, villain ! No you thought it 

<' more prudent to recommend your own suit— I 
" heard every word that passed, and therefore it 
*' is needless to add to your guilt, by the viols|.* 
" tion of truth.** 

" In vain did 1 expostulate with him, to prove 
my innocence ; — in vain did 1 promise to give up 
all my pretensions to Angelica, and travel to the 
most distant parts of the world to forget her ;— 
he was inexorable — It was impossible for mc to 
convince him that I had not deceived him at Pa- 
ris, or that I had not known it was Angelica to 
whom I promised paying my addresses. In a wordy 
we reached the spot where you found us, when^ 
with the greatest rtlu6tance, I drew to defend 
myself, after being branded with the repeated 
epithets of dastardly coivard, and infamous poltron» 
■ You know the rest." 

Here a flood of tears concluded my fellow tra- 
Yeller's narration, and seemed a very pertinent 
epilogue. 
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THE I J\r M 

THIS affecting story had preyed so much up- 
on my spirits, and I had entered so deep int« 
the circumstances, that I was very glad to see a little 
inn on the side of the road, as I stood in great need 
of some refreshment. 

The hostess, who welcomed us soon after Wc 
entered, was a comely well-looking woman, «n- 
kon/iointy neither old nor young ; or, as the French 
express it, d'un certain age ; which, by the way, 
is a very uncertain method of determining it : I 
shall therefore class her about thirty-eight. A 
Cordelier was taking his leave of her ; and there 
was reason to judge, from the sanctity with which 
she eyed him, she had been at confession. Her 
handkerchief was somewhat rumpled, and defi- 
cient in a few pins ; the centre of her cap was also 
not directly upon the centre of her head ; but 
this may be attributed to the fervor of her devo- 
tion, and the hurry in which she was called to sa^ 
lute her new guests. 

We called for a bottle of champaign, when she 
told me, *^ She had somie of the best in all France : 
^ That she perceived I was an Englishman ; and 
•* though the two nations wei"e at war, she would al- 
•* ways do justice to individuals, and must own, that 
** My Lx>rd8 Angloia were the most generous Seig-* 
** neuvB in Europe ; that she should therefore think 
" herself guilty of much injustice, if she were to 
" offer an Englishman a glass of wine which was 
** not fit for the Grand Monarque** 

There was ho disputing with a female upon so 
delicate a subject ; and therefore, though my com- 
panioi), with myself, judged it the worst bottle of 
champaign we had ever tasted, I highly applauded 
it, as highly paid for it, and as highly complimented 
my lan^ady ^ovhev fioUtes^e, 

On «our arrival at Paris, I set down my fellow tra« 
fdler at his old lodgings in La Rue Gumigaud. 
Vol. IY. O 
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where he proposed flisjruising himself in the habit 
of an Abbe, a churiicler t:-e least tsken notice of in 
that city, except tiicy are profcssLcl wits, or deter- 
mincd critics. He promised to meet me at the 
Caffe jfnglJs^ over-against the Pont J\''cuf^ at nine, 
that we might sup together, and deliberate on 
the steps necessary to be taken for his security. 
It was now five, so that I had four hours of lount^ing 
and lodging-hunting : — How then could I better 
employ my time,than in a short(perhaps a long)con- 
ference witii the agreeable Marchande de Ganda ? 

In tlie first place, no woman in the whole city- 
was better informed where lodgings were to be let ; 
lier shop was a kind of bureau d'addresse for emp- 
ty hotels. This indeed, I did not know, when I 
entered her shop : But why should the circum- 
stance be less in my favor, because I was not pre- 
IKrquainted with it ? In the second place, no female 
had more early intelligence with respect to the news 
of the day, and it was necessary I should know if 
my friend^s afiair had yet reached the capital : But 
this I was to learn with caution and address ; it was 
therefore necessary we should retire into the back« 
shop. 

THE TILT OF ARMS, 

PARIS A J^ D L JSr D O J^. 

PARIS*— thy emblem is a ship ;— yet thy 
Seine is not navigable.— Take Liondon's cross 
—(you may drop the bloody dagger in the straits 
of Dover and Calais, to cleanse its sanguinary 
blade) and with it emblazon J^otre jDa/»e;. whilst 
thy ship vrith the tide sails up the Thames, and 
casts anchor in the port of commerce. 

In v/iiich of the nine hundred streets— I meas 

lane s ■ o f this capital of the world (for who 

can dispute a Parisian's woixi, who never has ex- 
cursed beyond the gates ?)— <! say, in which «hall 
1 Hike up. my lodging ?«— But softly :**— «*Thero 
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lives my beautiful Marchande de Gands.* 
Those silken eye-lashes ! there she is at tlie door 
t he nets of love fabled by poets are surely 
realized by them.——" Madame^ la fortune rrCa 
" jette encore une foia dans voire quartier 9ana y 
" fieiiser .^--^^Comment ae porte^ Madame ?**^ 
*^ A merville^ Monsieur p charmce de voua 

•* voir,** 

What urbanity in a stranger ! what a polite 
!aiiguaf<e ! and how happily expressed by a glo- 
yer's wife ! 

THE BACK SHOP, 

WE had not made this retreat many minutes 
before my beautiful Marchande had run 
over all the news of the day. I was presently in- 
formed of every fresh connection between the 
opera-dancers, les Jllles d'honneur, et les Jillea de 
joye^ arvec My Lords Anglois^ les Barons Allemandsj 
et lea Marquis Italiens, The rapidity with which 
she dispatched these connections, could be com- 
pared to nothing but the torrent of the Rhone, or 
the fall of Niagara. I had sucked in more scandal 
in the space of ten minutes, than would have fur- 
nished a modem Atalantis writer with memoirs 
for a couple of volumes^ " But, said she, a firo-^ 
« fioa I * h ave you seen any of our new manu- 
** fkcture of gloves ?"— — " What are they ?" 
I askedr— Upon which ■ she took down a band-box, 
and produced a very curious collection. " These, 
"said she, are les ganda d*amour : They were in- 
" vented fiar Mr, le Due d e The cause was 

** singular, and worth mentioning. Madame La 
^ Duchease had for her cicisbeo a Scotch officer, 
^ who had some eruptions of a particular kind. 
" You know, sir, that that nation has a disor- 
" der peculiar to themselves, as well as we ;— — 
*• all countries have their misfortunes. Ma- 
" dame's valet de chambre told his xaa&^et ^Kl 
« coD^dcncc; that he was afndd Mr. U Cajutwfic 
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" had communicated something to her ladyship 
** that he did not dare ihention/— -Qitt est ce que 
*' c'est ? What is it, said the Duke..— -Ce «Vt/ 
^/ias la gale ? It is not the itch ? The valet 
** shrugged up his shoulders, and the Duchess en- 

* tered. La /lolitease would not allow the Duke to 
•* proceed upon an eclaircissement with his lady ; he 
** therefore set ahout divining a means to avoid the 
** infection. He had heard of an English colonel 

* who had hit upon a lucky expedient, in a case not 

* unsimilar ; but his name, which the manufacture 
^ bore, was so barbarous, that it could never be pro- 
•* nounced with decency ; he therefore called his 
•* device lea gands cPamour^ and now they are in great 
" esteem throughout Paris. But I should have in- 
" formed you, the Duchess was never inoculated^ 
** and that she died of the small pox a few months 
•* after. Her physicians, it is said, mistook her dis- 
" order ; and having never been in your country, 
♦* and forgot that la gale^ or any other disorder, whc- 
*' ther cutaneous or not, might be transplanted hith- 
" er, I hope," continued she, casting a most amorous 
leer through those beautiful eye-lashes, which pene- 
trated farther than I thought it possible for a single 
look to perforate, " that you*]l be a customer !■ 

" you'll certainly wear them when thty are so uni- 
" versally the fashion." 

Saying this, she produced some of various sizes 
and patterns ; but I objected to most of them, as be- 
ing too large for my hand. At length she produc- 
ed a pair which I thought were near the mark : *' I'll 
•* try them on, sir ; — but your hand must be very 
** small to fit these." It is rather warm now, ma- 
dame ; so that I believe you may try a size larger. 
IShe placed herself on my side, and with both her 
hands had almost effected the design, when her hus- 
band passed thro' the parlor ;— -who nodding his 
head as he passed, sai^d^ <^ JFoiVr* — f aiut'*^ nc 
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THE EFFECT. 

I KNOW not how to account for it ; but I al- 
ways found something of a tremor come over 
me, when I was detected by a lady's husband in pri- 
vate conversation with her, though in the most in- 
nocent attitude. That ours was the most inno- 
cent in the world at this time, cannot possibly be 
controverted :— Besides, it was a matter of busi- 
ness. Who could blame a female vender of gloves 
for trying them on in the back-shop ? 

But, be this as it may, the unexpected arrival 
of the ban homme had almost rendered the gloves 
useless.— My hand shook so (by what kind of sym- 
pathy I know not) that it was unable to do its 
office ; — it slipt through the glove and fell from the 
fair one's hand. " Mon dieu ! said she ; gtd est ce 
* que V0U9 avez P" To which I replied with much 
propriety—" Mafoi^ Madame^ je n*ai rien.** You 
are ill, si r . ■ take a drop of " liqueur ;" which 
she immediately produced from sai adjoining closet. 
The cordial was of some efficacy ; but not suffici- 
ent to remove the perturbation of my spirits, occa- 
sioned solely by the entrance of the husband ; so 
that I had not resolution sufficient to undergo a se- 
cond trial of the gloves from her fair hand ; but I 
desired her to put up a couple of pair of the small- 
er size. She asked me what color. - I replied, 
black.—" Comment^ said she, cwec dea rubans noirj 
•*< sans etre en deuil" But T cleared up this, by tel- 
ling her, a clergy miin, thoui^h not in mourning, 
could not in decency weai* any gloves (even gandM 
tTamcur) of a gay cclor. 

The subject ol' my fii st entrance ir>to this lady's 
«hop, may be thought to have evaporated in the 
trying on the .gloves, and the fright ivom the 
host. — But the truth is, I had taken my ivv^.tMtci 
in the fore-shop before our rt treat. \ xcve-^asv, \\j»^ 
secured a lodging ; and as to the mteVW^etvc^ t.^stv- 
meming my anfoitimate fello^-xrweWex^ \X ^c^ i«* 

03 
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come \vithin tlie compass of her knowledge. Thifl 
much I thought due to myself, and to my new ac 
quaintance* 

S L A J^ D E R. 

I DOUBT not, from the good*nature and can* 
dor of my former critics, that the last chap-^ 
ter will be subpcenaM against me, in the monthly 
Trials of Authors without jury : And that I shall 
be pronounced by that bench of Judges, such as they 
are, guilty of high treason against the kingdom of 
decency, for penning the same, though there is not 
therein a dash, star, or asterisk, which in my work 
haVe constantly alarmed their virtue. But as I shall 
be among my peers, I enter the following protest. 

^^ I do not agree to the said resolution, because 
** I am thoroughly convinced they do not understand 
^, the said chapter ; and because, without ihey en* 
" ter into a complete explanation thereof, I must 
** be of opinion, that it is above their comprehen- 
^ won. YORICK/' 

T H £ OPERA GIRL. 

IT hath ever been a rule with me, to think the 
pleasures of this world of no benefit, unless 
enjoyed. I had two pair of ganda d^amour in my 
pocket* scarcely tried on— 1 went to the opera, 
£nding, my dear Eugenius, that you were not ar* 
lived, and saw Mademoiselle De La Cour dance a 
marveiUe,r^l beheld the finest limbs trora the par- 
terre that could possibly have been chisseled by a 
Protogenes or Praxiteles. I conversed with the 
abbe de M ■ upon the subject— *-He smd he 
would introduce me to her. I waited upon her 
to her coach, and had the honor of handing her 
into it. She gave my hand such a squeeze, upon 
iieing informed that I was an Englishman, that I 
^Jplt AD emotion immediately at my heart commtt* 
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lucated from the extremity of my fingers, which 
may be better imagined than described. 

She gave us an elegant /ze/iV soufier^ and the Abbe 
hastily retired after drinking a single glass. The 
conversation had already tadten a turn towards thft 
tender passion : I was expatiating upon sentimen* 
tal felicity, and setting forth all the blandishments 
of Platonic love, when she burst into a loud laugh 
-—saying, she frankly owned she was not a profe*- 
^ed disciple to my system, and thought it would go 
down much better with a sprinkling of the practical. 

At any other time I should have been disgusted 
with the grossness of the thought in a female ; but 
nt present I was disposed for a froHc, and gave her 
ft bumper to Vive la bagatelle, I showed her my 
new purchase, and asked her whether I should be 
in the fashion. She said they were of a scanty pat* 
tern, thought la grac ; but recommended me for 
the future always to have my gloves a la mout" 
quetaire^. 

Just as we had come to a final resolution upon 
this interesting subject, sir Thomas G was an* 

Bounced. The servant attempted to open the door ; 
but finding it made some resistance, as it was by ac- 
cident bolted on the inside, his confusion was great- 
er than ours.— <He imagining the knight at his heels> 
did not dare turn to inform him of the impediment^ 
but whispered through the key-hole. " Madame^ le 
thevaHery e'y trouve :" the ganda d* amour ^ however 
were come into play, and she was pulling one on 
filua badinant than even the Merchande herself.^ It 
was when she had brought herself to approve of th« 
fittings— that this fatal whisper once more discon- 
certed the trial of the duke's noble invention, " Ca" 
* chez vous €0U9 le lUj* said Mademoiselle La Cour. 
Was ever ecclesiastic in such a piteous predica- 
ment ! Sir Thomas Gi— would have been very 
glad to have seen Yorick in any other situation $ 
but Mademoiselle La Cour had pursuaded him she 

Berer bad wy m^e yi^itQirQ csi&ei^x \aks^l \ Ks^ 
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to prove he believed her, he flung an hundred louis 
d'ors into her lap every Sunday morning. 

My mortification would not have been so very 
great, if an early retreat into the bed-chamber, had 
not reiKlered my situation almost intolerable. My 
rival triumphed over me, without knowing it : And 
I was compelled to perform the character of Mer- 
cury under all these disadvantages, in spite of mf 
teeth. 

THE RETREAT. 

IT was finely said of the Duke of Marlborough 
that the only part of his generalship tie was un- 
acqusdnted with, was retreating. Love has ofle;^ 
been compared to war, and with much propriety. 
When I thought to have carried La Cour by a coup, 
de moin^ armed with Ub ganda d'amouvy the com- 
mander in chief made a sally, and compelled me to 
a most disgraceful capitulation. " How dissimilsu* 
** to the conduct of the Duke of Marlborough I said 
w I C an this ever be told in my Sentimental 
^ Jouniey I — ^but I've not abandoned the place."— 
Just as I had made these reflections, La Cour put 
her hand dovni to the side of the bed, and I had an 
opportunity of kissing it without being perceived. 
Sir Thomas having, as he thought, secured the 

garrison, retired from his poste. To quit the 

metaphor' « I had an opportunity of making a 
decent retreat, without danger, about four in the 
morning. 

JV O T H I J\r G. 

* ABOUT /our in the morning I says the ill-na- 
^ tured reader.— What then were you doing till 

* that houiv- with an opera-dancer, a^/<? de jot/e P^ 
^< To which I answer literally, M>thing. No !— Mr, 

* Yorick, this imposition is too gross to pass upon 
? US erea from tbe indpit. What did yon dowM 
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**thc gondii d* amour — ^Invented to avoid infection? 
^ Did not Mademoiselle La Cour resume her apnli- 
•• cation to try them on, and make them sit close i— 
^ If so, what was the event ?"— Once more 1 reply— 
J^^othing, 

How hard it is, my dear Eugenius, to be pressed 
to divulge an imaginary truth, or rather a falsity ? 
If I were to be interrogated these ten years— I could 
add nothing to the reply— but nothing ! nothing /— . 
nothing ! 

** Poor Mademoiselle La Cour I" so.ys the satir- 
ist ; — ^'^ you had reason then to wish Monsieur Yo*- 
** rick had been retrousse a mousquetcdre.*^ But M^, 
critic, this is nothings nothing at all to the purpose. 
— " No more is this chapter," says the Snarltr. 

Why then here is an end of it. 

THE UNEXPECTED MEETIJ^G. 

TURNING the comer of the Rue La Harpe^ 
upon my retreat from Madame La Cour, the 
morning beginning to dawn, I heard a voice from a 
Jiacre crying hist^ hist^ hist. This to a theatric per- 
former, or a dramatic writer, would perhaps have 
been a very grating sound ; indeed, were he inclin- 
ed to superstition, he might have considered it as a 
forboder of future d — ^na — ^n ; but as I never exhi- 
bited upon the stage, or ever wrote a comedy, trage- 
dy, or farce, the sounds were not so very dissonant 
to my ears as they otherwise might have been. 

Turning about, I perceived my temporary Abbe 
poising his head out of the ^acr^ window, and beck- 
oning to me. " Heaven ! sjud I, what can this 
** mean !— He is taken up liy the Marechausse^ or 
** the ChauL leursj and is conducting to the Chatelet 
** or -flice/re."~Not so : His honest landlord hav- 
ing given him in-telligence that these gentry were 
in search of him and advised him to make a retreat, 
early in the morning, to avoid the consequences, he 

was sfCting out for Flanders, to get beyond the ju- 

litdiction of their power. 
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I was both happy and misemblc on the occasiom) 
•— 1 was wretched to think this xtnfortimate young 
man was thus harrassed^ for an event which he would 
have used his utmost endeavors to have prevented : 
But I was also pleased, to think he would in some 
hours, be beyond the frontiers of France, and out of 
the reach of her miscalled justice. 

In taking my leave of him, after a very tender 
scene, I could not help hinting to him, that so preci- 
pitate a departure, and so long a journey, might ex- 
haust his finances sooner than he expected ; and 
that as money was the sinew of every thing which 
was. vigorous, if he would borrow my purse, I would 
call upon him, in my return to England, and, if con« 
yenient to him, then accept of a reimbursement. 

Had I gone through Flanders the cupidity of a 
recovery of the kind would the least have engaged 
my attention. 

He replied, he had a sufficient sum to carry him 
to Nieoport, and from thence he would write to hiii 
friends. 

Oh ! Eugenius, thou knowest my feelings upon 
this occasion. I did not dare press him, for fear c^ 
offending a delicacy I myself was too susceptible 
t)f.- I retired Mrith a flood of tears, as involuntary 
as they were sincere. 

THE COJSrSUMMATIOJ^. 

MY ideas were too scattered and eccentric to b« 
composed in sleep— I took a fiacre^ and 
tdrove all round Paris. It is strange that passions, 
which are the gales of life, and under a certain sub- 
ordination, the only incentives to action, should at 
the same time create all our misery, all our misfor- 
tunes. I could not reft'ain repeating with Pope, 

Why charge mankind on heaven their own offence^ 
And call their woes the crimes of Providence ? 
Slind^ who themselves their miseries creatCy 
^ndfierUh by their /oMt/, not Xh^r foit. 
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Just as I had uttered these lines, (which, by th« 
bye, would have been more soporous, and of course 
more affecting, in their original CTreek, and in the 
words of my old friend Homer), I perceived i\n in- 
scription over a door, wliich a good deal puzzled mc. 

L'ON FAIT KOCES ICI. 

Whilst I was gazing at this uncommon informa- 
tion, my ears were regaled with some very pleasing 
music, which was playing to a set of caivivial friendi 
at a dance. I ordered the^ccre to stop, and inquir- 
ed whether I might not Jaire noces id, 

I 'cannot help remarking in this place, that a 
coachman and his coach are looked upon in Paris to 
be so equally inanimate, that it is the same expense 
to draw upon and nm through the one, as the other ; 
and also, that the perfonnance of the nufitial ritei^ 
though much boasted of by every married and un- 
married man in Paris, prevails more upon the out« 
•ide of the walls, than withinside of tlie houses, 

L*ON FAIT NOCES ICI. 

" *p€n ^ds bieii aiae^ said I ; it suits the gloomy 
" habit of my soul, and love alone can remove it." 

When the Cocher had brougl t the master of the 
house to the door, and informed him that an English 
gentleman proposed to/cdre noce«,~the question he 
put was, how many sou/ies^ how many tourtesj how 
■^jaaiy Jricanseesy and how much mtisic ? 

To which I replied. None. 

Monsieur VHote shrugged up his shoulders^ and 
ttidf " Paievre Monsieur ^ngloisyil est gris,'* 

THE TRAITEUR. 

ALTHOUGH the price of running thro' a cocher 
or 9i fiacre (either animate or inanimate, is sti- 
pulated to a Hard^ the putting to death a traiteur is a 
TQf7 serious affair, and might be attended with tery 
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serious consequences. The etiquette and fitmttiH4 
of killing a man in France, form 'a science of them- 
aelves, and are as useiul a kind of knowledge as qua- 
drille or picquet. Having made some short studj 
of these matters, I judged it prudent only to diable^ 
peste^ andy^ — e a little, and bid the coachman drive 
home to my lodgings. 

LA FILLE DE J Y E. 

SCARCE had I entered into I. a Fue St. Jacques 
before I perceived a party cf the Guet hurrying 
a young veoman into a coach, wliilst she was weeping 
with great bitterness, and imploring their mercy.—* 
Mercy thou divine attribute, estranged from the 
brutal beasts of such violators of humanity ! 

As my coach passed, she gave a look towards me, 
that pierced me to the heart. — I ordered my coach- 
man to turn and follow the vehicle in which was the 
fjsdr prisoner. 

It being now near seven in the morning, they conr 
ducted her directly to the Ccmmiesaire. When they 
stopt my heart panted with secret joy, on finding 
the house belonged to Monsieur de L— — , my inti- 
mate acquaintance. On alighting, and giving in my^ 
name, I was told he was not yet up. The youag 
iroman was conducted into a kind of office, whilst I 
was ushered into the closet of the Commiaaairey whick 
commanded a view of the office. 

After an uncommon flood of tears, she wiped her 
face with her handkerchief ; when I presently dis- 
covered the features (tlio' much blotted with cry- 
ing) of my pretty little y?//e de chambre whom I fixit 
met with her egaremens du cetur, " Heavens ! said 
" I, is this possible ! Do not raj eyes deceive me I 
^ No— it is sh&— My sympathetic heart involunta* 
** rily led me to her assistance ; and if Mr. de JL— - 
*^ hath the least susceptibility of sentiment in hia^ 
^< this unfortunate young woman shall not &U a sa* 
*<'crifice*'" " 
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JTuat as I had come to this resolution, the CommU-^ 
»azre entered ; and after many compliments and 
some professions of friendship, I seized upon the 
opportunity of telling him he had it now in his pow- 
er to convince me of the sincerity of his assertions. 
He required an explanation, and 1 gave him one. 

To this he rephed, '* It would be impossible to af- 
** ford the young woman any relief till he had heard 
*' the allegations against her ; but that if there was 
** a possibility of mitigating her punishment without 
** losing sight of justice, he would certainly do it to 
^* oblige me." 

She was examined ; and though I could perceive 
she gathered some confidence from my presence, 
there was so much innocence and imafTectcd simpli- 
city in her countenance, that methought the Com- 
7m«wre seemed somewhat prepossessed in her favor. 

The Guft alledged agahist her, that tliere had 
been a riot at her lodgings, and that the nei:jjhl>orf 
hood had been disturbed. She acknowledged there 
had been some disturbance, but said it Wiis owing to 
her not admitting some troublesome visitors, who 
had come to pay their compliments to a lady, who 
had before her those lodgings. The air of trutli 
with which she delivered this, made the Conwnnsuire 
immediately commence her advocute, and he told 
the leader of the Guct^ " he was liiiblc to be punish- 
** ed, for! forcing the lady out of her apartments 
" upon such a pretence ; t'.at the most virtuous wo- 
** men in Paris were liable to the same inconveni- 
" ence from ti^oublesonic visitors ; and that if they 
" could not prove her to be a woman of disorderly 
** conduct in any other respect, they might think the 
** lady very merciful if she forgave them, upon their 
^ asking her pardon." This they readily consented 
tOj and they retired leaving the Commiaacdre^ their 
late prisoner, and myself. 

When they were gone, the ComTnissaire told me 
that " notAvithstanding the step he had taken in 
** iier fjsivor, he was very sensible she was diJlUe dc 
Vol. IV, P 
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*'y^^5 l^er name being down upon his list ; but that 
*' she was a young practitioner, and the Guet, were 
*' as yet ignoi*ant of her profession, at the entreaty 
** of Mr. Yorick, he had released her ; but strongly 
" recommended her to avoid coming before him, 
** upon that or any other occasion." 

I was greatly surpns«.<l to find she was actually 
upon the Co?iinasisurie'ii list, and my curiosity w^as 
much excited to know her story. \Vc retired, after 

paying Mr. De L all the compliments to which 

he was so justly entitled for his polite behavior, 
find I accompanied her back to her lodgings. 

THE STORY. 

AFTER she had returned me repeated thanks 
for my kind inteixessiofl, I entreated her to 
inform me by what accident she had come into that 
situation of life, in w hich, according to the Co?nmis* 
Baire^ she now unfortunately acted. A flood of tears 
prevented her immediate reply ; but when she bad 
recovered herself she gave me the following account. 
" The day after the visit I paid you at your hotel} 
I was sent by madame R ■ « , my mistress, to pre- 
sent her compliments to you, and desire to know 
when you proposed waiting on her with the letter you 
were entrusted with for her from Amiens, being 
surprised you had not yet transmitted it to her i 
when I was informed you had set out for the South 
of France, and it was uncertain when you would re* 
turn. Having carried back this information to my 
mistress, she flew into a violent passion for having 
omitted bringing it with me tiie day before, when I 
was purposely sent for it, but then, by some unac- 
countable accident, we both forgot it. She liinted, 
tliat she imagined something had passed between 
us of a very singular nature ; and went so fer as to 
say it was no wonder we had not tliought of her or the 
letter, when we were so diflerently engaged. Such an 
U!C,Qyx^\x\ioihumoc€nt at /wa«,greatly nettled me ; and 
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I believe I made her some answer, which so Tnut-h 
disgusted her, as to order nue ininiccliiitfly to fjuit 
her service. This sudden discharpjc i^rt'iilly ecu-* 
fused me ; and as 1 had no relations in Paria, I ap- 
plied to a m"illin«ir who us;;d to serve nuidanie H— , 
to recommend nie to a lodi^inji; till I ccuid j.;et a 
place. She perceived my anxiety ar/.l tcld TiiC to 
make myself quite easy, as she at tiiat time v jii.tcd 
a workwoman, Sc we should not dis^ii^rtL- r.hoi.t tcnn^-. 
Accordin':*Iv I carri^id n}y cIuIj.c". lo i.^.i i.c-in..-. and 
irom this instant was considered as one of the fa-> 
mily. 

** My province was in the forenoon to carry home 
the goods. As she worked chiefly for gentlemen, 
and particularly foreigners, she always i autioned me 
to dress myself to the best advantage upon these 
occasions, as she said the men always ])aid the most 
generously, when they met with a iidu mil liner. She 
also recommended me to be very complaisant, and 
never to contradict them ; " And, continued she, I 
" do not know a more conielv ////<" in all the Rue St, 
^ Hanore^ or any that is niore likely to make herfor- 
** tune, if she minds her hits. For, added she, tliere 
** are but three female professions in Paris, which 
" promise promotion : These are, opera-dancers, 
" pretty bar keepers aux caffes^^ and milliners ; but 
** we have the advantage, being considered as the 
** tnost modest, and the least exposed in public." 

*' Though I was not possessed of any great por- 
tion of vanity, I could not help being pleased to 
find my mistress thought 1 had some claim to make 
m y fortune ; and as I had been a fJle de chambre 
near four years without one tolerable offer being 
made me, except it was from a maitre Jierriiquier^ 
in Rue Guenigaudy I began to think, that the loss 
of madame R — 's place might ttim out a benefit 
to me." 

I could not help interrupting her in this placc^ 
to inquire whether the maitre fierruquier had pro- 
posed honorable terms ; and if so, whether it w<)y& 
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pride, or personal distaste to him, vrhich had madtf 
ker refuse his oflcr. 

To this slie very ingeniously replied, " That 
** the terms he oficred were nothing less than 
•* marriage.; that he was considered as a man of 
** opulence, and she thouv;ht him a very good 
" mtitch ; that as to person, he was remarkably' 

* handsome, having been vulct de chafnbrc to JLa 

* Duchesne de jL- , and obliged to quit that la- 

" dy's service, on account of a discovery made by 
•• Monsitur le Dvc^ who had been for some tira« 
" before jealons of him ; but that, upon his dismis- 
** sion, his good lady, as an acknowledgment of past 
** services, had i^jiven him -o. sum of money to set 
** him up as a master fiemiquier" 

When she had got thus far in her narration, she 
ifras inteiTupted by an accident, equally awfid, alarm- 
ing and tremendous. 

THE COJ^FLAGRATIOM 

OF all the temporary misfortunes, calamities 
and accidents of ci\ii life, the greatest is 
that of sudden fire.— Its effects are so rapid and 
astonishing, that they not only frequently deprive 
an alarmed neighborhood of all th^^ir property, and 
reduce them to a state of beggary, but often dispos- 
sess them of their reason, at least for the time, and 
render them incapable of affording themselves that 
assistance which they might otherwise have ob- 
tained. 

At this instant all these horrors presented them- 
selves to our view : — The whole range of houses op- 
posite to us seemed entirely suiTounded by flames. 
Outcries, 'shrieks, confusion and tumult, at once as- 
tailed our ears. 

Oh ! Eu genius what would have been the emo- 
tions of your sympathetic heart upon this occasion ? 
—Might I judge by those of mine, they would have 
l^en too pungent for reason and philosophy to tern- 
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per with prudence. I rushed into the midst of the 
populace, and was givinjj all the assistance that my 
feeble frame could permit — cxeiled far beyond its 
natural strength— .when perceiving at a two-pair-of- 
stairs a female almost naked, just risen from bed, 
renduig her hair, tearing her beautiful tresses, and 
imploring the clemency of heaven, — I flew to her 
assistance, and, though the floor on wliich she lodg- 
ed had already taken fire, brought her off without 
huit. i conveyed her to the apartment from whence 
I issued, and there procured not only warm wine, 
and otlier restoratives, but also cloth.es to cover her ; 
for at the time I conducted her thither, she had no 
otlier apparel than her shift. Her distresses had, 
however, made so strong an impression on her, tliat 
sham^, which at another time, under such circum- 
stances, would have overwhelmed her with blush- 
es, crimsoned not her cheek, but left the lily to 
prevail with the utmost force of its pallid hue ; 

Alas ! too powerfully ; Nature sunk beneath 

the oppression of calamity. — I ran for some drops, 
and, by a speedy application, i*e stored her to life, and 
to herself. 

** Where am I ? vSurely In another world.— 

^ All things round me are strange. Are you in- 

" habitants of the earth or spirits of departed 

*' souls ? — or has it all been a dream, and am I still 
** in a reverie P No t his surely is a room— — 

*' that is a bed ^this is a chair and that a ta- 

" ble : These too are clothes, — very different from 
•* any I ever wore. All arcntml seem in equal con- 
" stemation.— Tell me, I beseech you, sir, as you 
*' appear in a human form, who aie you, what are 
^ you, and where am I ?" 

Having said this, she fell again into a swoon ; and 
this relapse seemed more dangerous than her first 
attack. I could have gazed for ever upon her angel- 
ic countenance, which indeed resembled the picture 
of a heavenly resident, and seemed then with a most 
bemi^nant smile to be taking a flight to the nv^s^^^ 

P2 
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of her celestial abode. But this was no time for 
such divine nieditationB ; her earthly part still re- 
quired our assibtance. 

After having aj^ain some^vhat recovered her, I 
thouo;ht it ad\isablc to have her put to bed, and 
i^commended to my female friend to take the 
greatest care of her. This she promised, and, I 
iound afterwards, moat religiously fulfilled ^ hav- 
ing tsiken my leave for the present, to endeavor at 
giving- some farther assistance to the unhappy •suffer* 
ers in tlie conflagration. 

THE C A S Q U E T. 

FRC)M an upper window I was called to, and 
desired to hold my hat, in which I presently 
found a small casquet ; when I retired, in order to 
return it to the proprietor, after the confusion occa- 
sioned by the present calamity was over. I careful- 
ly conveyed it to my apartment ; and on opening it, 
found it to contain some very valuable jewels, with 
a picture tliat made a deep impression on my heart. 
^— It was the miniature of that divine creature whom 
I had met with at Calais, and whom I had proposed 
meeting at Brussels..——" Heavens ! said I, by 
*' what accident came this picture here ?— Surely 
•' that charmig woman is not now perishing in the 
*^ flames 1 Forbid it. Justice ! Forbid it. Love." 

I had resolved upon retiring to rest after so many 

fatigues and had already thrown off my coat, 

and put on my night-cap, before I had made this dis- 
covery : But I instantly quitted my apaitment to 
fly to the spot where I had received the casquet, in 
order to obtajn some intelligence of the proprietory 
and, if possible, by what micommon chance the por- 
trait of this lady was in it. 

The fire was by this time completely extinguish- 
ed ; but the agitations of my mind were still as 
great as ever.—- ^If the original hath perishe d ■ 
Perish that thought !—— Distraction ! — Oh I Eu* 

^cJ3iU5; I fiew; I raO) I knew not whither. 
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"ISTAKING my way, in my p:rcat confusion, 
. instead of finding myself in the Kne St. JaC" 
guesj I found myself in tlie Hue Tirthoudhu ■ 
" What a name !" said I — ^^ It had a much worse, 
** sir, said my informer, before a great lady riding 
** thro* in her coach, and asking tlie name of it, was 
" told ; which so shocked her delicacy, that, fi*om 
** that period, it has bore this compnritively decent 

** one.*' ?" draio your /iuddingy\mi^\\t^\ii England, 

•* savor of a proper attention to Ijaking and a Sun- 
** day's desert. — Oh the roast beef of Old England ! 
" -—but in a country where no puddings are either 
** made, baked, or eaten, it stems absui*d."— 
<* Yes, sir, but Tire r***/ was a great deal more 
^ shocking ; and that was its primitive name." 

THE UNSUCCESSFUL lA'QUIRY. 

AT length I reached the spot where the calami- 
ty had happened. Amidst the genei'al confusi- 
on that still prevailed, I inquired if any lodger had 
lost a casket of jewels ; adding, that, upon giv- 
ing a preper description of them, they should be re- 
stored. But no person would claim them. I then 
inquired, if a lady resembling the picture I had in 
my hand, was any where to be found ; but this re- 
search was as ineffctual as the former. No such la- 
dy was known in the neighborhood. I could not 
point out the house firom the window of whicU they 
were thrown ; for the walls were all levelled, and it 
was impossible to discriminate one house from 
another. 

In this perplexity, I went to my acqusdntance 
Mademoiselle Laborde (for that was the name of my 
female acquaintance whom I have hitherto distin- 
guished only by being SL^Ue de chambre to madame 
R ). I acquainted her with the accident, and 
Viy distress At not beiDg «d)le to discover tlie propri-^ 
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ctor of the casket, and the situation of the dear ori- 
ginal of the miniature. 

But, how great was my astonishment, on hein^ 
informed, that the lady whom I had conveyed to 
Mademoiselle Laborde's lodging, had, as soon a« 
she recovered from her terror and astonishment, ex- 
pressed the greatest concern at the loss of a similar 
casket. 

THE DEFIKITlOiJ^. 

I WAS ruminating upon the absurdity of the 
name of that street which fonnerly bore a still 
more absurd appellation, Whilst I unfolded half a do- 
zen pair of silk stockings, which I had just purchas- 
ed, and which were wrapt up in an old manuscript 
that seemed of very ancient date^ It was written in 
old French, and upon a piece of paper that required 
some reparations to niaive it legible. I had at first 
conceived the thought of transcribing it ; but recol- 
lecting it vrould cost me little more trouble to trans- 
late it, I set about it, and produced the foUowing^ 
English translation. 

TRAJVSLATIOJ^ OF A FRAGMENT. 

** Tean Francois de Vancourt, of Franche 
** J Comte, by the marriage articles with Marie 
" Louise Anne de Rochecoton, of Champagne, 
** doth agree, that, considering the disparity of 
•* their years, he being now in his eighty-third, 
** and she in her sixteenth, and also the warmth of 
*' her constitution, and the amorousness of her com- 
" plexion, to allow unto the Vicar of the said parish 
•* all the rights of cuisage and jamhage in tlieir full 
*' extent, agreeable to the just claims of the holy 
** church ; and, moreover, doth permit him to 
** continue the same, in his absence, during the na- 
" turallife of him the said Jean Francois de Van- 
f ^ court Provided, nevertheless, that the said Vicaiv 
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^ upon the return of the said Jean Francois, should, 
" after the said Jean Francois had pronounced, in 
^* an audible roice, at the door of tLe bed-cliamhcr, 
*< Tirt V ' !y three times, withdraw himself tlitre- 
•* from, and leave the said Jean Fi-ancois in the fitll 
•* possession of Marie Louise Anne, his s aid wife, 
** any thing notwithstanding to tiie coiitrary that 
•* may herein be contained. 

« —Provided alwavs, on the /utrt of the said Marie 
•* Louise Anne, that she hath a riti^iitive yoke in fu- 
•* vor of the Curtite, when tiie saivl Vicar shall be 
" above the age of tliirty-five, or othenvise, in her 
** opinion, disqualified for the rites of cuisa^e and 
^^jambage^ in their fiill extent, he the si\i(i Curate, in 
** case of such election on her part, submitting to 
** tlie ssune proviso, in favor of the said Jean Fran- 
** cois, upon his pronouncing in an audible voice, at 
** the said chamber-door. Tire V 1 three times." 

Having translated thus much of this Fragment, 
I shall leave the I'eader to make his own senti- 
mental reflections, after observing, that the good 
queen who ordered the name to be changed, seem- 
ed to display more knowledge than delicacy ; ■ 
But it must be observed m her favor, that, accord- 
ing to the Sail que Law, a queen of France never 
wields the sceptre m her widowiiood, and is tliere- 
fore glad of every opportunity of displaying her au- 
thority during the life of her husband. 

If, this be not a sufficient apology for a queen, let 
any lady of any quality or fiashion, from a dutchess 
down to a milk-maid, take both names (without tlie 
Tire) and make the most of tliem. 

A jsr AJ^ECDOTE. 

WHEN Mr. G made his first trip to 
Paris, he had not studied so much of the 
rudiments of the French language, as always to be 
critically grammatical in his genders : He would 
confound tkcDpi together, and bknd the mascXdinc 
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and tlic feminine in ihc most heterogeneous maj)- 
tier. 

H* was rccoinitinoj to a lacly at Versailles, re- 
marl* able For iivi sinai tne:-is of her repartee, even at 
the e'ip.-nse of decency, the iiripositions he had 
met >vit!i iij>on t.'.e road from Calais, on account of 
his beinc^ an Englishi^an, and not speaking the 
la7i«.;UA^:c with the striJijst propriety : And he par- 
ticuiwiizcd havlji;.'. paid a postillion twice, who asked 
him even a third time for tiit: money. " Ent4l poasi^ 
" ble P'* said she. " G«/z, Madame^ j'arvois decharge 

** deux foisy sur mon vie" " Beaucoufi mietur^ 

** replied she, que aur mon con^—^te. The division of 
the last word had the desired effect, and raised such 
a laugh in the gallery, that the king could not refrain 
asking what they tittered at, as he passed along. 

THE DEJ^OVEMEKT. 

THE reader, I believe, was not apprized, that 
Mademoiselle LaborJe infoi med me, the ladjr 
whom I had saved from perishing, and had conduct- 
ed to the apartment of Mademoiselle, was with- 
drawn from thence, and conveyed by her friends to 
another lodging, which had been provided for her ; 
whereby I was frustrated in my hopes of obtaining 
an eclaircissement from that quarter, concerning the 
picture and the jewels. 

Having discovered the lodging to which the 
frighted lady was carried, I was now flattered with 
the pleasing inteUigence concerning the fair ori- 
ginal. 

The reader may perhaps fancy that he has anti- 
cipated the unravelling of this story, by pronouncing 
the lady, whom I was instrumental in assisting, the 
identical original herself. But, to prevent any such 
erroneous conclusions, I shall here inform him, that 
any such anticipation is a groundless mistake. Tho* 
there was a general resemblance in their features^ 
Iheir height and sliape were very different. 
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I waited upon her with the casket, at the sight of 
which she expressed great satisfaction ; and after 
having more gratefully than poUteiy thanked me for 
the care I had taken of her, by which I had probably 
prevented her perishing in the flames, she informed 
me, that the picture was her sister's, whose husband 
was expected at Paris in a few days ; and that he had 
sent his clothes with these jewels, and a greiit quan- 
tity of plate, consigned to her care, until his arrival ; 
but that, unfortunately, they must all be lost, except 
the jewels I had preserved, as she had not yet receiv- 
ed any tidmgs of them, nor of her own clothes and 
furniture. 

I condoled with her upon the occasion, ivhilst I 
expressed my satisfaction at having been instini- 
mental in saving two such valuable objects— .her- 
self, and the ix)rtrait of her amiable sister. 

I then told her, I believed I had the honor of see- 
ing her sister at Calais ; and thai, from the conver- 
sation which passed between us, I had reason to be- 
lieve she was not then in the married state. To 
which the lady replied, " That she had not been 
mamed above six weeks ; and that her husband 
was coming to Paris, to compromise a suit which had 
been subsisting between his relations, and his present 
wife's ; this marriage having brought about a gene- 
ral reconciliation of the paities." 

This information, I acknowledo;c, greatly mor- 
tified me ; and I could almost have wished that the 
litigation had still subsisted between the partiesi 

and she had still been single. But a moment's 

reflection told me, the wish was uncharitable, un- 
worthy a sentimental breast. Far distant, then, 

be it from my heai t, to desire tlie continuation of 
( another's misfortunes, even for my own satisfacti- 
on 1 Oh I the remise-door I — Heigh-ho I— -I could 
not banish the tliouglit ; and finding a gloominess 
seize on the conversation, I retired somewhat pre- 
cipitately. 
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THE SEQUEL. 

WHERE can a disturbed bosom find repos^j 
when agitated by the tender passion r A 

foi-saken swain hath but one solace, another 

nymph more kind. My footsteps seemed by in- 
stinct to carry me to Mademoiselle Laborde's. I 
fomid her alone, and in tears. " Alas ! said I, 
" why should Nature, bi her fickle moods,thus make 
" the very centre of gaiety and pastime the scene of 
•' misery i— -How contradictory — how paradoxical ! 
« — .j;;.xt v.hy impute it to Nature ? she cannot err." 

" ?/ladcnioiselle, (said I, after this reverie), it were 
*' periiaps an unwelcome office, to request the favor 
" of the continuation of your story, which was so 
** unexpectedly interrupted by the melancholy acci« 
•' dent during my late visit." 

'^ Indeed," said she, " Sir, it will indulge mj 
" melancholy, which alone I could not sufficiently 
*' gratify, with the strongest retrospect of my past 
" misfortunes ; but now I am happy in having tliig 
" opportunity of giving vent to my affliction. 

" My first excursion from the shop was to wait 
*' upon an Italian Count, supposed to be as gene#» 
" rous as be was magnificent. His valet de chambrc 
*' was rubbing his eyes, between eleven and twelve, 
" after waiting for his master's return to bed, not 
** having been home all night. The Coimt came to 
" the door, whilst I was conferring v/ith his man, 
" who informing him I had brought him some fuf- 
" fles, I was desired to walk up stairs. Innocent 
" then of the desig-n of such a customer, I readily 
" consented. The Coimt just glanced his eye upon 
*' the ruffles, wh^n, chucking me under the chin 
" with one hand, he thmstiiis other into my bosom ; 
** this behavior I.4;houghtso great an insult, that, in 

'* my passion, I gave him a slap on the face." •- 

" Oh, Miss," said he, " if you give yourself sdrs, I 
^ shall teach you better manners."—-—" He rung 
" the bell, and his valet de chambre appeared/ 
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^ Now, IVIiss," added he " take your choice fair 

^ means or foul." — " I fell upon my knees, and im- 
** plored mercy ; — but he was inexorable to all my 
'' entreaties. The niffian valet held me, whilst he 
* —-Oh spare me the blush of recollection 1". 

" That I will, my little unfortunate ! What a 
^ villain !•— -To perpetrate a dctd by violence, which 
•* perhaps by solicitation he might have olitaincd 
^ with your consent !" 

" Oh no, sir," said she, we*^ping '-^ I never 

** would have consented." 

" That indeed alters tlie case— But then his gc- 
" nerosity— -•— what recompence did he make 
<* vou ?" — ^ 



*' Why, I was just going to mention. — From the 
** character my mistress had given him, I imagin- 

* ed he could not possibly have presented me with 
** less than a hundred louis ci'ors, ccnbicierino: the 
" difficulty he had, and the tjpposition 1 mad v.-. — I 
" dare say an English nobleman would have thought 
*' it very trifling." 

" Very trifling, I can assure yon ; I have known 

an English nobleman pay fifty times the sum for 

such an affair, without having committed half so 

good a rape as was committed upon you." 

" Why, look ye there, so I thought ; and 

* considering what was past could not be recall- 
** ed, I thought I might as well accept the wage* 

"of r- 






" Of iniquity- 
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" Yes, iniquity, I think you call it, as'go without 
*«them." 

" Every whit — quite orthodox reasoning." 

• So I waited, and sobbed and cried, and wait- 

'* €d expecting eveiy moment a handsome re- 

^ compence for such afi insult ^when at length he 

" asked me, if I was a maid ?" 

" What an insult after such an attack S^— But what 
'* did you reply ?" 

Vot.. IV. Q 
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*' I told him I might have had some little egare^ 
*• inrna du cervr ; hut that I never had been tjuiity of 
" su(*h a crime before." 

^' Tlie giiilt lay on his side, according to the opin- 
* ion of all the casiuists in the world." 

^^ There was much to be said on both sides, but 
" this I kept to myself," 

" But tlie rcconipcnce ?" 

" He ordered me to call to-morrow, when he 
*' should pay me for what niiHes he had occasion for 
" — and would make me a present." 

« Did you call r" 

" Yes, punctually." 

" Was vou not afraid r" 

« No— I thought he could not use me worse tTiam 
'^ he had done :^— But in this I was mistaken :^For 
*' he had decamped the night before, with his -valet 
^ de chambre. and in tke hurry had forgot to pay 
" his lodging." 

" Amazing 1" 

" Not at all : — He was a gamester ; and the mem- 
" ing I saw him, he had lost his last louis d'oF 9X 
" tlie Academy." 

T ff £ ACADEMY. 

« 'T^HE Academy 1 What,, in the name rf "mosk^ 
^^ JL der, astonishment, and learning, do they allow 
<' in the seminaries of science, in such a polislped 
" nation, and such a well-regulated metropolis as 
^^ Paris, where scarce an obvious vice goes unpun- 
<< ished ; I say, do tliey allow of gaming to a degree 
" that can ruin a man ?'* 

" Je ne vous cntinds pas /" 

^^ I do not understand you," said Miss Laborde. 

" JVi moi non filus^ ce que voum voulez dire, 

" Nor I what you mean :" 

^ Did you not say, tlie Count had lost his mctoej 
« at the Academy ?" 

<< Weill and what astonishmeDt cair ariaie from 
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*" that ? Arc not immense sums lost there eVeiy 
^ night ?" 

** And are t!^-e Police acquainted with it r" 

^ It is iftder their immedicLte protection." 

«« Impossible 1" 

** Nothing more certain." 

** And what say the professors ?'* 
. " The professed g.unesters are very well pleased 

* with it ; — sometimes a run of iil-iuck may break 
•* them, when they meet with one as knowing as 
*' themselves ; but tliis is such a phttnonienon, 
** tjiat tlie Count's precipitate departure wStortishcd 
** all Paris." 

•* Pruy explain to me the nattirc of this Acad*- 
** my ; lor 1 believe, after all, v/c are in a sitate of 
•♦ some misunderstanding concerninj;^ it.- By ;ji 
" Academy, I should comprehend ti;j sei*t of ti:e 
** tnuses, the garden of science, and ti*e vineyard of 
*• learning." 

•* No, it is neither a seat, a garden, nor a vin«- 
*• yard, but a gaming-house licensed by the magis- 
** trates, where gamblers may cheat with impunity, 
** if they can do it with dexterity, and where the 
*• credulous and unwary may be mined, without re- 
** medy or relief." 

" What a prostitution of names I" 

" Not at all : Cest i'^icadnnie de Grecs. »It is 

* the Academy of Sharpers/' 

" If cheating be a privileged science, I acknow- 
" ledge the title is very proper ; — .but as it is one of 
*' the occult sciences which I shall never study, I beg 
** we may leave this seminary, that you may pursue 
** your narration." 

THE J^jIRRATIOJ^. 

" T TT THEN my mistress found the Count had 

V V defrauded her of the ruffles, she flew into 

a violent passion, upon all exotic noblemen, except 

theEDglislh,whoiashealk>Wx:dtobe gencrous,hoQcst, 
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wid just. " Well, said she, you shall to-iAonow 
*' morning wciit upon Lord Spindle ; he pays like 
"•a prince." A ilood of tears prevented my an- 
swer for tlie present ; but when I recovered myselj^ 
I told her 1 baw my doom ; tliat I had already been 
ravished. 

" J^ni suhravte^ said she. 

" Lut lor r.ctl j.r.?;, said I. 

" And perhaps I shall never recover tny character 
" sprain as long as I live." 

At tl iis she fell into a violent laugh, and told me a 
woman's character w^as always well established, in 
])roportion to the number of conquests she had 
made, and the number of galknts she had duped } 
that for her part, sliC had considered the whole male 
sex as her prey, and their fortunes as her propeity ; 
tind that if some of them had slipt thro' her handSy 
she had made sufficient amends to herself by those 
who had fallen into her power ; that in these mat- 
ters we were to take the good with the bad, as in all 
affairs of comn^erce : And tho' the Count had broke 
in my debt, she did not doubt but Lord Spindle 
would make me ample amends for my loss, a& the 
circumstcince of the rape was quite in my favor. 

*' E9t ilfiofmible qu'on fiuisse etre ravie si avari' 
" tageu6e?ntnt .?" 

" O uzj sans dcute^ il y a des cou/i* a Jairt dan» 
-•* toutcs occasions,'* 

CANTHARIDES, 

•* ^'^T^HIS was a doctrine I could not comprehend* 
X It was a newfangled logic, that seemed re- 

" pugnant to common sense. 

" \ see, continued she, you do not understand 

" me ; but if you will step into my dre^sin^-rcom: 

" while I put on a littk rougt^^ I will explain the 

*' mystery.'* 

" You must know," said she, us we were gokig 
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up stairs, " that Lord Spindle has for some time 
" taken Canthaiidcs ; and ti^at they liave now lost 
** all their effect. Now, said she, if you had not been 
^ previously ravishe d"— — opening the door of 

T If £ JDRESSIJ^G ROOM; 

** T SAY, if this rape had not taken place, what 

^ X. would have been the consequence ? Pro- 

** bably you would still have been in a vestal state. 
•* —I only say jfirobabhj^ because I would not de- 
•* sire to pry into any young woman's secrets ; and 
•* then, considering that Lord Spindle is entirely 
^ emaciated, he could not possibly have taken so 
** much pains as a virgin's coyness would have re- 

" quired ; no, nor " [here she was interrupted 

by the entrance of the maid, to whom this part of 
her dress was an impenetrable secret]——'- but as 
•' it has so luckily happened, your fortune will in all 
" likelihood be made, if he does not die before he 

« has " [another interruption] " made you a 

** handsome settlement." 

" An i7itaii, said I, you certainly meant." 

« Doubtless." 

f* Voila dea coufis ccrtaincment^ 

** Ottf, said she, certainement! 
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THESE secrets being thus communicated in 
private, and the rouge^ with a little hlanc (but 
tiiat is a greater secret than all the rest, which I 
should not have divulged), duly administered, we re- 
turned into the parlor. 

The ups and down of life she told me, as we de- 
scended, were so numerous in our profession, that 
a woman of sense should always pay the greatest at- 
tention to them ; but that she was in hoi)es, if I 
succeeded with LokI Spindle, my fortune would b# 
luade with very few of them. 
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THE B jV mot. 

AFRENCIIWOMAN, let her be of what rank 
she may, never omits aiiy opportunity of say* 
.iii^ a doiihlr entendre / and as ti»e occasion was so 
very favorahle, it was not in the least surprising^, 
tliiit tills lady should thus display her genius. 

A Bun Mot is literally a good word ; with us it is 
« good thi?ig ; and, to say the truth, a good word 
and a good thing, often, with the Frenqh ladies^ con-^ 
centre in tlie same point. This is no quaint con- 
ceit — —I have known a Figurante^ at the 0/iera Co- 
miqucf^ make foiir conquests with only mem***— • 
Here she lost a star, it is true, by the langusige ; 
but four stars were the object, as they were every 
one chevaliers of the Holy Ghost. 

I could expatiate a whole volume away on the 
shame attending knights of such an order being 
the knights-errant of a figure-dancer, as arrant a 
*****a5 ever wore petticoat. 

But I scorn to be invidious against knight s 
even of the post — or the ladies, let their profession 
be what it will. 

" The ladies ai'e greatly obliged to you, Mr. Yo- 
*' rick ; but what have you done with Lord Spin* 
« die ?'' 

'* Oh ! here he comes in firofiria fier^ona.** 

L k Jd s p t jsr d L e. 

f 

WHO knew not Lord Spmdle ? But if the 
reader should be so. ignorant, I wiU give him 
a short, very short history of him. 

His lordship was descended from an ancient fami- 
ly in the North of England, who possesKsed a very 
ample fortune. His uncle dying without heirsi 
whilst he was a minor, he succeeded to the title and 
estate, upon attaining the age of twenty-one. He 
bad been previously Uis owii msuster three years;huT^ 
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ing no one to control him but a tutor, who ac* 
conipanicd hi in in his tmvels in the tour of ILurope ; 
but who instead of curbing any vicious or irregular 
inclinations in his pupil, constantly promoted thenij 
as he had thereby an opportunity of indulgihg his 
own natural turn for debauchery ; and moreover^ 
found his account in the encouragement of these 
irregularities^ not tm\y by sharing the profits of all 
the extravagant charges of the tradespeople he em- 
ployed, but by actually dividing the spoils with his 
lordship's mistresses* 

Such a culture could not fail of producing all the 
fruits of licentiousness and debauchery. When his 
lordship came of age, he foimd he had already run 
upwards of an hundred thousand pounds in debt ; 
and the first step he was obliged to take, was to 
mortgage his estate for the like sum. 

His tutor, who by this time was transformed in* 
to his bottle companion, and nominal as well as real 
pander, advised him to marry, and thereby, repair 
the injury he had done to his fbitune. An oppor* 
tunity soon offered : A city*heiress was to be dis* 
|)osed of, and bartered for a title and a noble con- 
nection. A drysalter's daughter, with two hundred 
thousand pounds, had charms sufficient for Lord 
Spindle. The treaty was made, the match settled^ 
and the consummation took place in less than three 
months. 

His lordship had soon after, reason to find, that 
all the injury he had done by all his debaucheries, 
was not confined to his fortune, but that his consti- 
tution .had more than propotionably been impaired. 
In a word, his physicians advised him to take a 
journey to Montpellier, as the only means left of 
recovery. 

Dare if e pretend to inquire how it fared with 
lady SpiAdle I She returned home to her father 
two himdred thousand pounds worse in pocket ; 
and almost as many millions in constitution. A 
divor^ soon ^r took place ; _ and his lQi:d!&|;\}:^ 
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recovered ; but not without some incisions and 

amputat'ons, v/hich miide him all his life curse lUi- 
liaii concubines. 

His hufiref tutor still attended him, and consoled 
him With ail the rhetoric he was master of. He had 
adopted the sybtvMn of predestination, tho* he had 
never taught it bcibre, finding it the best suited to 
his present doctrine. He told his lordship, that eve- 
ry man was boni to have a certain number of i>-^-s, 
OS every woman was to have a certain number of 
children ; and that therefore, the sooner they got 
them over the better. 

Lord Spindle could not be accused of any great 
depth of understanding, or any great shrewdness in 
discovering the wrong or the right side of an argu- 
ments— —A little sophistry passed upon him for 
profound logic ; and when he heard it dogmatically 
pronounced from his tutor, he could not pretend to 
dispute the justness of the premises ; so that the 
following syllogism made his lordship resume all 
his debaucheries, as far as he was able, in their 
^eatest latitude. 

Major. Every man is bom to catch a certain num- 
ber of p— s : 

Minor. Your lordship has had more than any x&an 
of your years : 

J&rgo. You have the fewer to come in. 

When a man sins with reason on his side, how 
sweet are the pecadilloes 1 His lordship hardly 
wanted so much sophistry to urge him to the 
charge ; but he stood in need of many provocatives 
to enable him to be as vficked as he desired. 

Pedagogus (for so I shall call this pander tutor) 
bad skimmed the suri^ce of most sciences ; and 
having in his youth been almost as abandoned as 
his late pupil and present master, had dipped into 
physic, at least that part of it which may be called 
Venereal, He had learned how to promote as well 
V cure all the diseases which attended the votaries 
•f the Cypriaa goddess :ip-He had formerly, and 
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perhaps did still arlministcr the first to himself ;— *- 
he now at least administered them to his lordship. 

TIIJS COMMOK'COUJ^C ILMAJT 

jiJ^ D THE TURTLE, 

THE sensualist does not often consider how far 
the gratification of his appetites may injurt 
his hcaltli ; and an alderman who swallows ihrec 
pounds of callipasli and caliipee, sddom attends to 
the fatal effects of six GUiices of Cayenne peppet 
which are administered in the dose. The nostrum, 
it is true, once saved a common-councilman from 
being a cuckold, and therefore is not without its 
virtues. 

Mr. Skate had been married ten years ; he 

was a man of the world— understood commerce 
—and upon 'Change was by every one styled a 
good man, Mrs. Skate here d-ffered in opinoii. 
She had brought him five tliousand pounds (which 
indeed he had improved to tl.irty thousand), and she 
judged herself entitled to some attention. Mr. 
Skate being a money-getting man, frequently att^^nd- 
ed clubs, Wwiit to ted late and rose early. — ^" Less 
money and more lovc," was her constant expres- 
sion. " Stay? my dear, till I jnake it a fdum ; then 
" I will retire, and sl.all Lave nothing to do hut love 

" you.'* Ay but, she would say then you will 

" be too old ; and wluit sigr.ify rich.es, or any thing 
"'else, if one can't enjoy it ?" This was good logic, 
almost as good as Peda^o^^us's, for a common coun- 
cilman's wife. 

Things were going on c;t this rstit^ and every vo- 
cation and avocation ct.r.stantly attended to and 

punctually fulfilled by Mr, Skaie except one 

when Mrs. Skate afitf i consulting the doctor 

respecting some doubts conceding adultry, had 
made an appointment with hiin lor the next morn- 
j»g at ten, whilst Mr. Skate w^s at the custom. 
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house, to convince the doctor that he had convinced 
her. But hickily for Mr. Skate's honor and more 
luckily for Mrs. Slicite's virtue, he assisted that day 
at a tuitle-fcast at the kin^:. ^rms. 

THE COJ^SEQUEJSrCE. 

I HAVE set apart a cliapter for this very great 
consequence, as it is of the utmost importance 
to the common*councilmen pf every ward within 
t!ie walls, not forgetting Portsoken and Candle Wick> 
who has a wife troubled with scruples of conscience 
without Ixjing a methodist. In that case, they arc 
so speedily removed, there is not the least danger. 

" Mr, Skate assisted at a turtU-fcast tit the King*9 
" jinnsr 

That is my text, and I doubt not but the discourse 
will prove equally moral and practicable. 

" It is well known, my worthy brethren, that tur- 
tle is very salacious food, and when heightened, im- 
proved or sti-engthened, which you please, by Cay- 
enne pepper and strong sauces, may warm atid in* 
vigorate the coldest constitution. When it is also con- 
sidered, gentlemen of the common-council, how few 
of you are enemies to a glass (or two or three) of 
generous wine, and how much food of such a heating 
nature promotes the oirculation of the bottle, it is 
not at all astonishing that every convivial assistant 
should go home cherry -merry, after having been a 
guest at such a repast. 

•* This was precisely the case with Mr. Skate :— 
He had forgot that bank stock had rose one eight 
that day, and he had sold out a thousand the day be- 
fore ; he had ISihgot the private intelligence he had 
received from the waiter at Lloyd's, of which he 
was to make his advantage before it had got into the 
papers : He had even forgot the report of a ship be- 
ing lost — upon which he had imderwrote fifteen hun- 
dred. The turtle, the Cayenne pepper, and the ge- 
nerous Vrine> operated so strongly, that his heart 
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dilated, his spirits were exhilarated, and he 
thought of nothing bnt Mrs. Skate. 

Mrs. Skate, by two in the monunpj, began to re- 
pent of having made an appointment with the doc- 
tor. " Would Mr. Skate have realized this plnm^ 

** and I should consider adultery in as heinous a light 
Jf as ever !*' 

" Ten o'clock came, and so did the doctor,—— 

•* Lord, my dear you'll oversleep your^^clf : Do 

•* you know what's o'clock ! 'tis ten, I vow 1" 

** With these sentiments she fell asleep— .yet she 
dreamed of tlic doctor ; — she could tU'uik of nothing 
but his white hand— .how soft !— and the neatness of 
his shirt-plaiting." 

" What care I ? — Fill about Mr. Allspice, this 

* is excellent wine." 

*' Good heaven I — ^iie is dreaming ; he will cer- 
•* tainly forget himsel£" 

" What did you wake me for ? 1 dreamed 

^ I was worth a plum, and was as happy as a 

* prince." 

" Mr. Skate got up but did not dress ; — ^he 

* turned again upon his side, and lay till noon." 

" The doctor was affronted at the imposition he 
thought was put upon him, and Mrs. Skate always 
entreats Mr, Skate not to miss a turtle-feast.'* 

THE TUTOR. 

HAVING dispatched the common-councilman, 
it is time I should attend to Pedagogus, or 
else, considering the dispositions and pursuits of 
him and my Lord, tliey may chance to slip thro' our 
fingers to the Elysian shades, before we have quite 
done witii them. 

I think we left him administering provocatives to 
his lordship, and from hence. I derived the conclu- 
sion. That tiie sensual. '- seldom considers how &r 
the gratification of his, appetites may inj.ure iiit 
heal&» 
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It might be conjectured, that, considering the caj* 
ajr luxurious life Pedagogus led, as the bottle-com- 
panion of Lord Spindle, and as he was his sole d^ 
pendance — which might, indeed have been mention- 
ed before ; it was somewhat astonishing he should 
broach systems, espouse doctrines, and administer 
remedies, so very pernicious to his lordship's tendev 
fabric : To which I answer in elrvcn words. 

" His lordsiuj) had bequeathed him three thousand 
** pounds in his will." 

1 am the more particular in specifying the num- 
ber of words contained in this bequest, as the great- 
est critics are very apt to overlook these niceties ; 
and I have known even a reviewer conclude, " In a 
word" and add a scm-e. Every part of criticism i«i 
worthy the scholiast's attention. 

MISS L A B R D E'a STORY 

, COJsrCLUDED. 

^ ^ I UIE very same Lord Spindle, I can assure 
** X you." " I thought I was right in my man j 
* ■ pray proceed." 

" I was introduced to his lordship by Mr. Peda- 
gogus, who took me by the hand, and looking lan-» 
guishingly at me, gave it a gentle sf^ueeze sayingt 
" I do not know wiiether his lordship will be able 
*^ to see you to-day — If hedces'not want any of your 
** merchandise, I will purchase imy thing you hav« 
" got." 

" I said, I was sorry to liear his lordship was ill, 
" and if I could not see him, I vrould call another 
^< time." 

" No, my dear, said he, you may see him a ll 

" that's left of him ; but as to any thing else, I 

" think it would be as cniel as interring a fine bloom- 
•" ing girl like yourself with an Egyptian mummy, 
^ that had been dead half a dozen centuries, restored 
^< to Tieir by the resurrectioa of antiquarians.'* 
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* ITis lordship now ranp^ for chocolate, which he 
Hk'ank in bed ; and l)eing informed that I was come 

to wait upon him, he ordered me in Pulling 

back the curtain, I saw a most ghastly figure, which 
fieemed a better qualified lover for Queen Dido, thaa 
a Parisian milliner. He nevertheless, said some ci- 
vil things to mcy— bought my whole band-box,— ^nd 
«aid he would purchase myself, if he were capable. 
Whereupon he took his purse out of his breeches- 
pocket, .presented me with it, and then— — — - 

■ I shall onlf 

add, I was as well qualified to keep in the vestal 
fii'e after leaving his lordship, as I was upon enter- 
ing his apartment. 

** He desired me lo call three days after — when 
"he was dead. Pedagogus now made love in ^rm, 
■took this apartment for me, and gave me a decent 
allowance, till within these ten dars, when he wa's 
taken up on suspicion of poisoning Lord Spindle, 
and is now in the Biceire. 

" After his provision Ceased, I was obliged to 
have recourse to other means, which I need not ex- 
plain, and which have entitled me to a place upoB 
the Conmiissary's list.** 

^ REFLECTIO X, 

THE reader, I doubt not, expected a very dull, 
trite stor}', from tlic moment he heard of Miss 
Laborde's whimpering. — I hope he has been greatly 
-disappointed ; if not, he may take up the Pilgrim's 
Progress, or any pathetic novel that has been pub- 
lished within these ten years, and make himself am- 
ple amends for the time he has lost in the perusal of 
these pages. 

N. B. If he be a tutor, I prescribe him an ounce 
of canthaiides. 

Vol. Yf, R 
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VEJ^DREDI SJIjrr^ OR GOOD FRIDAY. 

THOUGH BO man holds the ceremonies of reli- 
gion in highCT veneration than myself, and tho' 
I would not for a mitre ridicule the mysteries, eves 
of popery, in a Romish country, still there are 
some things so obviously ridiculous in its pageantrf 
and exercise, that one must be almost a stone, not 
to raise a risible muscle at many of their ofHcials. I 
have no objection to bowing or kneeling whilst the 
wafer passes in solemn procession, and have myself 
soiled a pair of new breeches sooner than (ftdrt 
^condole J give scandal. I have no objection to the 
tinkling of the little bell, or their beating their 
breasts at the elevation of the host i and permit the 
inhabitants of Paris to pay un fietit ecu each, to kneel 
and kiss a wooden cross le Vendredi Saint ; but I 
will not allow a professed^//e de joye to consider it 
as inevitable damnation, beyond the power of all the 
orders of all the priests, the conclave of cardinals, 
and even the pope himself, to absolve her for eating 
the wing of a chicken on that day, and yet not re- 
fuse to exercise all the fionctions of her profession 
for six livres. 

I paid Mademoiselle Laborde a visit on Good- 
Friday ; and being somewhat fatigued upon return- 
ing from Versailles, I desired her to send to the 
Traiteur*s for a pullet and sallad, as I could not 
reach my ,own apartments without some i^fresh- 
ment. 

FROGS J^EWLY CLASSED. - 

< /COMMENT, Mondettrj mtmgea vota la vf- 
« V^ ande le Vendredi Saint P" 

*' What, sir, do you eat meat on Good-Friday ?** 
^* I should have no objection to fish, for that mat- 
*' ter, if there were any good ; carp and tench I 
*' have been already surfeited with this Lent ; and 
^ as to your morue^ it can be equalled by nothing 
•*iwt the black broth of the ancients.'* 
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^ Mais il y a d*autre9 esfieees de poisMon ; que pen- 
** 9€Z V0U8 dea anguilles et dea grenouillea ?'* 

" But there are other kinds of fish ; what think 
" you of eels and frogs ?" 

" Frogs 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! Excuse me for laugh- 
** ing— This is tJie first time I ever heard them 
•'jclassed under the head offish.'* 

** Comment I la grenoviUe c'tai bien du fioiaaon^ et- 
** elle eat penniaee^ 

** How I— Surely: frogs' are very good fish, and 

* they are allowed.*' 

** They may be allowed ; but, in this case,I should 
** think tihe penance very rigid, if I were compelled- 
" to eat them, though you were to call them wild- 
«* fow l A frog-feast, to an Englishman, is a very 
•* severe fest." 

THE CA^E OF RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES. ' 

THE Trcdtevr was sent for ; but he informed 
me, he could not possibly serve the table with: 
fiesh to-diiy, unless I had a certificate under a phy- 
sician's hand that I was. ill. 

" Look in my fiace !— Is not my countenance a- 
** sufficient certifi^cate ?— Besides, here is a recipe 
•* I had yesterday from a doctor of the Sorbonne." 

The Traiteur did not understand Latin, but 
^as convinced it was right, by being so very unin- 
telligible. 

The dinner was served ; Mademoiselle, however, 
would not touch a bit. She expected a visit from 
her confessor that afternoon, to prepare her for her 
Easter ; and he would certainly deny her absolution, 
in case she should break her Lent upon so impor-- 
tant a day. 

" Pray, Miss, do you reveal every thing to your 
** confessor ?" 

" Every thing, sir." . 

^ And what would you say, if a good customer 

* were to. drop in ? ^You would not refuse him ?" 
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** Mn^ certcdnement ; — c^est une autre affaire.*' 
" No, certainly — lliat's another case.'* 
Burgundy exhilarates the spirits, after a hearty, 
meal succeeding exercise. These causes united^ 
produced a very natural effect j— and as the point 
in case was u?i(' autre afjhire — wherefore should t 
have more religious scruples than Mademoiselle ? 

The case then stood thus : 



Religion 

Reason 

Danger 

Conscience 

Character 


Deg. 
6 The flesh 
^i Appetite 
3 Powers 
i Object 
14 Opportunity 


Deg. 
7 
16, 

53 
99 




27| 


177^ 




177|- 
27* 





Alas ! alas ! 150-^ What a balance ! 

How light are religibn, reason, danger,conscienc^ 
«aid even character,when opposed to the flesh, appe^. 
tite, powers, object, and opportunity ! 

Pray, Miss Laborde, draw tlie curtain ; for I an| 
quite ashamed of the conclusion. 

Gentle readers, male or female, or both united) . 
how do your pulses beat ? Quick, quick, quick 
for G -'s sake, dr^w the curtain too I 

THE BLUSH, 



m 



PRAY, courteous reader, did hot you perceive 
me blush in the last chapter ? — I reddened all 
over. — I question whether the Trait eur would have 
taken my word or even the Latin cer^ficate, for my 
UJness, under such a xuddy complexion ; and in this^ 
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the cause would have been prevented : For 
had not the fowl contained the best of juices^ and 
promoted the drinking of a bottle of excellent Bur- 
gundy,— -neither morue nor frogs^ tho' excellent fish, 
would have produced the dangerous effect. — Oh 1 
how I still blush at the repetition ! my very paper 
13 as red as scarlet, and I can 'wvite no more upon 
the subject.^ 

THE RECX)VBRY QF COMPLEXIOJ^T.. 

HAVING taken a turn round the room, and per- 
ceived my. native palHd hue return, I took my 
hat, and then my leave, as the critical tninute of con- 
&ssion approached ; and Miss Laborde had in my 
opinion^ an additional peccadillo to disburden her 
conscience. from> though her abstinence, was unim- 
peachable.. 

THE C O J^ F E S S I O JV.. 

Curiosity; what wllt thou not perform ? My • 
design was, to have retired directly home, 
and dress ; — ^but meeting with a lusty Friar upon 
the stairs, a thought occurred to me — ^^ Surely this 
" man must be framed of different flesh and blood 
** than other morteils, if when Mademoiselle reveal* 
" all her secrets to him, he can have the resolution 
* to withstand such an attack upon the senses." 

I returned and finding a very convenient aperture 
in the door, planted myself to deserve the fervor of 
the penitent's devotion. 

How many Ave Marias I— how man-y prayers ! 
how many daculations ! 

Oh ! thaTO had- been a friar, a lusty friar ! what 
felicity within the pale of that holy church ! 

Heaven ! What an accident I 

I had always an aversion to wooden beds, frotKi 
Iftieir cracking : — They have often disturbed me from , 
the soft slumbers of sweet repose upon the iM)^4r» 

R2. 
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where, in spite of the viitue preached on Sunday— v 
But such aa accident surely never before happened I 
—No carpenters will work on Good Friday in Pa-^. 
ris> — and the gro^ Financier was to be with Made-- 
XQoiselle at nine, an hour after confession. 

But it is time for nic to relhe, and leave her to 
her fate. — Notwlthstjaiding the accident— would L. 
had been a friar, a lusty friar ! 

T H Fr Q U I .y G U E T T E. 

I WILL franWy- acknowledge, that^ tho' I never 
coveted or envied any man his professions or- 
enjoyments, cither corporeal or mental before, I. 
could not get the /i/«/z/y her out of my head; and}., 
had not a friend called upon me to see the humors^ 
of the Guingctte on Easter Sunday, I verily believe, 
that I might have been mad enough to have chang-.. 
ed my religiop, to have embraced that order. 

GidKguette€ are places about the environs of Pa* . 
ris not unsimilar to white conduit-house, Bagnigge 
wells, and the like, in the puj^lieus of London ; with 
this difference, that instead oitediy fietits sou/iers are* 
given,. and a bottle of whie is drank till they are rca- . 
dy. The principal amusement consists of dancing. . 
As these places are chiefly frequented by the Bour^. 
ffeoiae of Paris, they are resorted to by the great-, 
est number on Su;idays, as public dancing, as well, 
as plays and operas, are allow^ed on that day. Thii^ 
being Easter-Sunday ,they were not only very crowd- . 
ed, but much more brilliant than usual, on account 
of the variety of new clothes constantly exhibited on. 
Uiis day. 

L E S TAPAGEURS. 

THESE are a species of animals, who, from^a • 
principle of false honor, and still more ridicu- . 
lous vanity, fancy they are authorised to disturb th^ . 
xepose. and merriment of the citizens of . Paria«^ 
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They generally consist of moiisquctaircs and iiaj^jcs-.. 
Being trained from theb infancy lo the sword, by the • 
time they attain manhood, they ar-.* i^en< rally proli-- 
cdents in fencing ; and upon this superiorii y in arms,, 
they build their title to insolence and impertinence. 

AGuinguettey especially on Sunday, is the cer^ 
tain mart of their abilities : Here they display 
their false wit and false courage, and frequently 
pass them off for genuine : However, the coun- 
terfeits are sometimes detected, and severely pu-- 
ixished. 

Halving, with my friend, taken a seat in the most 
retired corner of the room, that we might be unob* 
«erved si>ectAtors of what passed, a couple of Ta/ia- 
^-eurs presently entered ; and having taken a vievr 
of the company, they fixed upon a young jeweller,. 
who was with his snvectkeart^ for tlie object of. 
their present ridicule. 

TJie young fellow was dressed very p:enteelly, 
with a swordy and carried no marks of plebeianism: 
about him«t But they knew he was a mechanic ; 
and it is a iSale with the 7h/mg'eurs^ to chastise all; 
!Uich, as the^scall them, when they find them either- 
ip dress or company out of their sphere. The young 
woman was very handsome, and, by the modesty 
which was depicted in her countenance, was entitled 
to respect even from the most abandonded. Butj 
the Tafiageurs consider decency and decorum as 
▼ices which a page or mousquetaire should never 
be guilty of, and therefore carefully avoid commit- 
ting them. 

One of these heroes went up to the table where - 
the jeweller and his mistress were sitting, drinking*, 
a. glass of wine ; and, asking him if his wuie was. 
good) without invitation helped himself to a glass : 
He then pronounced it excellent ; and thus conti- . 
nued to serve first his companion,^ and afterwards. , 
himself, till the bottle was emptied. 

The young jeweller bore all these insults with:- 
5i^8it good temper j and calling fpr another bottle|., 
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told them he was very proud of tlie honor of tKeirr 
company ; and thut) if they could not afford to pay^. 
tliey were even very welcome to another^ or two, at : 
his expense. ■ 

** Comment J Monsieur le joiudlliern comfietZ'-voxu - 
^^ que 1)0X19 rCetes fiaa connvr'^^llez balaycr votre. 
** ioutiquty 55* iaissez voire efiee chez z*ous. 

" What, Mr. jeweller, do you think you are not 
* known ? ■ -Go and sweep your shop, and leave 
** your sword at home." 

" Je le ferai bien" replied 'the jeweller, " afireB 
*^ queje voua. ai corri^e fiour voire insolence,** ^ That . 
" I will readily do, after I have, corrected you for 
'^ your insolence." 

They now retired, whilst the jeweller's mistress . 
fsdnted away : However, by the help of some harts-- 
horn and water, she recovered herself, just as. her- 
lover returned victorious. 

The mousquetaire, vain-gloriously trifling with- 
the jeweller, whom iie judged much inferior in skillr^ 
happening to stumble.over a stone,was wounded thro* ^ 
the body, A surgeon was immediately sent for^ 
who was very doubtful concerning the wound. He , 
was, howeve.r> put to.bcdyand all possible care takenti 
of him. 

OF THE JUSTVISTRIBUTIOJV OF :N'ATURE:^ 

NATURE is so impartial in the distribution of " 
her gifts to mankind, that she neither over- - 
burdens some individuals with her favors, nor over- • 
whelms others with misfortunes ; but, by a judici- • 
Qus mixture of good and evil in eveiy creature, none 
have too much reason to be elated, nor any to des- - 
pair. For example ; to theae she gives great rich- 
es, with an unquiet mind ; to those, a great share 
of adversity, with much insensibility. If the first.- 
with their wealth possessed the indiiTerence of the 
needy, they would certainly be too happy ; whilst". 
the latter, if they umted mental uneasiness with their • 
itf /brtune^ w^QUld> doubtVt^S) be Yvi^Vf ^ks^xsYSks^otc 
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If, then, we weigh the wealth of the one with the 
vidifiference of the other— the uneasiness of the 
former with the misfortunes of the lattei^— we shall 
find the balance to be nearly equal. The poor man^ 
insensible of the evils of life, despises- the miser, 
who, whilst he amasses wealth, is miserable at the 
apprehensions of losing it. 

Nor is this observation confined solely to wealth 
and poverty. Beauty and deformity have each their 
consolations. The handsome woman looks with, 
contempt on the ill-shapen female, who, in turn, des- 
pises the beautiful idiot, formed only to be gazed 
upon. The swordsman considers courage and skill 
IB arms as the greatest accomplishments of a gentle- 
man, and fancies his rank entitles him to adulation 
fiom the merchant and mechanic ; whilst these, on 
the contrary, maintain industry and trade to be more 
important objects than the etiquette of courts, or the 
glory of a campaign. Thus, in every station of life, 
their is a consolation and solace to be found : And, 
indeed, no rank is- contemptible in itself, whils^. 
the person who fills it acts in character. 

T £r ^ J p p L I c J T I o a: 

HAD liie mousquetaire considered this with at- 
tention, he certainly might have saved a life- 
which was thrown away fo r ^nothing ! A life, 
that might have been of service to his ccuntr}', an 
honor to his family, and a blessing to his friends ;. 
but which was now a disgrace to all. 

May this Tafmgeur be hung up in terr'^rem^ as a 
memento of the folly and vanity of a species ofb<-- 
kigs, who, it is to be hoped, will soon be extermi- 
nated from the egirth^ Such is the eaj^oest pray 
of Yorick*. 
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THE OCCASION 

THE misfortunes which befel the unfortimatc- 
Mademoiselle Lalx)rde, from her omission oF 
havinp^ asked me for the letter to her mistress, struck 
me so forcibly upon my return from the Giungticttcy 
that I resolved to wait upon that lady the next day 
witii it, and endeavor, by what little eloquence I pos- 
sessed, to induce her to take her Jtlle de chambrt. 
once more under her protection. 

Whilst I was ruminating upon the most effectu- 
al plan of operations, I acctdentidly strolled into the. 
Thuilleries, and, being somewhat i^tigued, seated 
myself next a lady, who proving very communica- 
tive, we prsently fell into general conversation, and 
from general descended to particular : So that* 
without any kind of seeming impropriety, I atrised. 
her if she knew madame Rambouillet.— " Madame. 
" Rambouillet I (she repeated) C'eei moi'7neine** 

" Good heaven, said I, what an accident ! Yon^ 
•* are the very lady I proposed waiting upon to-mor*- 
" row TOomingj with a letter i have been so neglect* 
*^ ful as to keep these two months in my pocket." 

" Vouaetes Mr, Yorickj done ? et comment 
^* eit'il arrive que voua n' est pas -veuu me voir ?" 

Saying this, she roso- up, and seizing me by the 
arm, led me to her coach. I was now preparing ta. 
take leave ; but she said with a very imperative tonit 
■*■ ■ ' * * Ilfaut aoufier avec moi," 

THE THUILLERIES. 

ISUSPECTED^ madam Rambouillet*s sudden^ 
and abrupt departure from the gardens was occa- 
sioned by a spectacle, or rather a pair of spectacles, 
which, in a less polished sphere of action, would have 
been exploded, as erring against all the rules of dc-- 
cent optics. 

On the left-hand walk from the Louvre is a range 
rf shrubbery that runs parallel to the wall, at al^putt 






SIX feet distaBce, and which in summer, when the 
leaves are fully expanded, forms a kind of retreat ; 
behind which, obscenities of any species may be 
committed, unobserved by the company in the gar- 
'dens ; but in winter and spring, every thing per* 
^rmed behind this shrubbery is as much exposed 
as'if done in any part of the Thuilleries. 

Having ascertained the topography of this retreat^ 
I shall now point out its uses. 

There are two goddesses, whose numerous vota- 
ries consider it as the highest insult to these divini- 
ties to expose the devotions they pay to them ; the 
^nost recluse retreats, therefore, are constantly cho- 
•sen for these oblations. But, by a strange effect of 
French vivacity, the Parisians forget the seasons of 
:4he year ; and this being the end of March, there 
was not asingleleaf yet disclosed, to conceal the ritem 
-which two devotees of one goddess were at thi« tim* 
X^erforming. 

THE MISTAKE. 

ALTHOUGH I had supposed this exhibition 
had shocked the delicacy of madame Ram* 
ix>uillet so much as to render any longer stay in the 
Garden^ impracticable, I was afterv^ards thoroughly 
convinced that French fwlitesae does not extend to 
jiuch niceties. Her hurry was occasioned by her 
impatience to ask me a hundred questions, without 
giving me lime to answer one, tho* fully satisfied 
with my replies. She accordingly took her leave 
of madame de la Garde at the Great Gate, telling 
her she should dnnk chocolate with her to-morrow 
— «and adding, " J* ai quelqties affidrea trvcc ce Mori' 
^euT'T^Fous m*excuierez.** 



w 



THE ATTEMPT 

HEN T imagined madame Rambouillet's cu- 
riosity had been pretty well gratified,! thought 
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it was a favorable opportunity to plead fof Made- 
moiselle Laborde. 

" Pray, madam, had not you a chambermaid 
■^ whom you sent to my apartments for the letter 
** which i have not delivered ? ■ ■■ Does she live 
^ with you still ?" 

" jlh ! la coquine ! EUe a fait bien desfituxfioM : 
^mon MoTikieur^ eUe eMt sur le peeve mcme** 

*' Ohy the hussy ! she has made manjr slips ; and, 
•* sir, the even walks the streets." 

This does not look like a reconciliation ; I must 
change my battery. 

" Indeed, I am sorry to hear it. I hope she is 

•* not irreclaimable How came you to part with 

•* her ? 

" Je crainsy Monsieur y que voua y aruiez un ficM 
^ part:* 

** I fear, sir, you had some sliare in it.** 

" Then, madame, pray let me plead for her. Re- 
^ store her to your favor ; forget her past errors ; 
*' and I will be bound for her future good behavior* 
^ I heard her story ; and she is to be pitied.'* 

Findiug I had made some impression ux>on ma* 
dame Rambouillet in her favor, I told her story to 
the best advantapje. She was greatly surprised at 
the turpitude of her milliner ; and in her passion, 
tho' a paragon of decency, could not refrain froa 
uttering. 

** ^hj la t'jllaine bou gresae ."* 

Now was my time : licV passions were set on 
float ; her pity began to move ; and if her compas- 
sion were once under sail, I hoped I should quickly 
bring her to anchor iu the harbor of foi^iveness. 
The port was in view, and a favorable gale sprung up. 

THE P £ .Y I T £ JV" T. 

IT is certainly true, there is more joy on earth at 
well as in heaven, at bringing back one strayei 
iheep, than kccj^iiig iu order the rest of the fold. 
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-Madame Rambouillet agreed to restore Miss La- 
n^orde to her favor, on condition she would unfold all 
';the misdeeds of her milliner, and depose them be- 
fore a Commiesaire^ that she might be dealt with ac- 
cording to law. This she was easily. prevailed upon 
to perform ; and madame la Roche's house was the 
next day beset by the Archers, 

T H £. B I C E T R E, 

A DEPOSITION upon oath, of a woman's car- 
rying on the. profession of a procuress, is suffi- 
cient to entitle her to a place in the Bicetre, In 
•consequence^ therefore, of Mademoiselle Laborde's 
declaration, madame la Roche, and three of her 
pupils, were conducted thitlier, where I shall leave 
them to their own reflection, and the Police. 

CUL DE SAC DE VORATOIRE. 

I BEG leave in this place, to correct a mistake 
which -slipt into the first part of my Senti- 
mental Journey, as it Telates to a matter of chrof- 
nology and geogmphy ; in which a traveller, and 
particularly a sentimental one, ought to be very 
correct. The passage is this : 

" Madame de Rambouillet, after an acquaint- 
^ ance of about six weeks with her, had done me 
^ the honor to take me in her coach about two 
*' leagues out of town. Of all women, madame dc 
" Rambouillet is the most correct ; and I never 
*^ wish to see one of -more virtues and purity of 
** heart. In our return back, madame de Ram- 
<* bouillct desired me to pull the coi^d : I asked her 
■*' if «he wanted any thing ? i^iew guejiiasei'^ said 
*' madame de Rambouillet." 

The fact is certain, and therefore remains in it* 
full force ; but the time when, and the place where, 
require some amendment. 

It was only one week after I first met her in the 
Vol. IV. S 
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Thuilleries ; and the circumstance happened in the 
Cul dc Sac de I'Oratcire. 

This will also rectify the anachronism of my first 
acquaintance with mudame dc Rambouillet ; which 
should not have been placed till after my return from 
the south of France. 

THE PET EN V A J R, 

THE Pet en VAir is once nu>re a fashionable 
dress among the English ladies^ and therefore 
requires no difinitien.: Its etymology will be set 
forth in this chapter. 

Madame Pompadour ridmg thro' la Cul de Sac de 
POrataire^ the first day she wore this dress^ (which 
was invented by her, andhad not yet been christtened), 
in company with Mademoiselle I^ Tour, one of 
her waiting maids, ^r rather servile companions, :by 
some accident g^ave vent to some confined air, aG^ 
cording .to Hudibras, the natural way. The ludi- 
crousness of the accident occasioBed her to burst 
into a loud laugh, and exclaim, ^^ That shall be the 
^^ name of my new dress ;** and, from that time, a 
short sack and petticoat were called a Pet en PAir^ 

A similarity of circumstances produces a simila- 
rity of sentiments. When madame de Rambouillet 
alighted rien que fiiasery she was better than her 
word ; and, upon resuming her seat, with a laugh, 
said,*" C'eat ne /let /las en Pair^ maU danaie Culde 
.*< Sac de POratoire, ^^ 

Such critical justness, in so light a ccmceity^Hl^ 
certainly set her judgment in the most &vorable 
point of light ; and though the thought might be 
briginally madame de Pompadour's, this lady's 
Improvement upon it is at least equal to the primi- 
tive sentiment. 

Three learned doctors of the Sorbcmne, being in- 
formed of the event, pronounced this sentence. 
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THE COJsrCATEKATIO^. 

I DARE say the reader was not a little disap-' 
pointed, upon Mademoiselle Ls^rde's resuming 
her story, to find that the concatenation was entire- 
ly destroyed, and that no mention was made of her 
lover the Perruqvier^ who had proposed a connubial 
connection in the most honorable and serious way, 
and who was so well situated in business, and so" 
agreeable a man, tliat he seemed every way quali- 
fied to render the marriage-state completely happy. 

To own the ti'uth, I did perceive a kind of chasm 
in this pait of her narration ; but being unwilling to 
interrupt her, I let her proceed her own way. 

^ Pray, Mstdemoiselle," said I, as we were sitting 
U^ether at madame Rambouillet's during her ab- 
sence, ^^ a pT(4io^* (though, by the bye, it was no 
more aprcipoi thafi any (Xie thing the most foreign m 
the world, that might have been lugged in head and 
shoulders) ** a pT(4io%^ Miss Laborde ; you never 
** told nue what becaVne of yot^r lover the Pernir- 
«* qidcr P** 

^^ Goq4b^^cns ! no more I did : I quite forgot 
<< hiiEu I wag- so taken up' with the Italian Marqiils" 
^ and Lord Spindle, he never once entered wlY head. 
« i-Poor manl Heigh ho I" 

♦'.What makes you sigh, and call him//oor man ? 
** I thought he was in very good circumstances." 

** Yes, his circumstances were very w^l, for the 
** matter of that ; but he was very imprudent, lie 
" was twice cited to appear before the company of 
** barber-surgeons, and mulcted for not being licens- 
<* ed ; and yet he was so indiscreet as set them at 
** defiance, and the third time was committed to pri- 
" son, where I believe he still remains.*' 

" What, could not the dutchess his patroness re— 
« lieve him V , 

'' She did not choose to appear in such an affair 
" publicly. — Besides, I believe by tliis time she had 
**Brctty welLforgpt him and hi& services. Anliish. 
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'* colonel had for some time supplied his place so ef-^ 
" fectualljr, tliat there were some hopes of an heir 
** to that noble family, after her Grace had been mar- 
•' ried eleven years without issue." 

" And so the poor fellow is to rot in jail, be- 
" cause the Irish colonel has so effecutally served 
•* this noble family ? Forbid it^ Justice ! Forbid it, 
•* Mercy 1" 

THE IJ^TEROESSIOJSr. 

THE next morning, having intelligence of the 
place of confinement of Le Sieur Toumelle, I 
wrote to the master of the company of Barber Sur- 
geons, proposing to pay all the expenses attendin*- 
his imprisonment, and !q find sureties for his neve 
trespassitig again. In this letter I mentioned tb 
Count de B-r — 's name, to whom I also comnqiun 
cated the affair ; and received a very polite answe 
in which I was informed, Toumelle's confinemei 
was more owing to his obstinacy, in not submittin. 
to th^ concessions prescribed him, than to any ina 
pacity of paying the fees, or taking out a license. 

I now waited upon Toumelle, whom I found i 
very good spirits, relying upon the dutche^s's pre 
tection, upon her return from the country, where h 
had been infbrmed she had resided for some tim 
past. I had some difficulty at first to convince hin 
of his error in this respect : But when I mentionei 
to him the Irish colonel, who had been one of hit 
customers, and the other circumstances attending 
his connexions with the dutchess ; and added, that 
to my certain knowledge, she had not been a nigh 
absent fi-om Paris tliese two months, he lowered hij 
tone, and very submissively entreated my inter- 
eession. 

I then told him the terms upon which I would ob- 
tain bis liberty, and reimburse all the expenses which 
this affair had occasioned. 

This was his marriage^ with ^ladeiBeiselle La->. 
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Hbfd6. Tor this he readily consented, saying, she 
was the only woman he had ever really loved ; and . 
that i could not propose to him a more agreeable 
. match ; as he certainly should have married her 
before this time, if he. had not^been prevented by his - 
confinement. 

£> o u JB T s: 

CASUISTS and Tlieologians Mill, perhaps, op- 
pose their doctrines to my conduct, and pro- - 
nounce the part4 took in Tournelle'sbehalf rather> 
Jesuitical.— —I had my doubts. 

Whether this man may not be happily united to a • 
woman, who, though she had been guilty of errors, 
is conscious of them^ and seems perfectly penitent ? 

Or, 

Whether, by informing him of the real state of 
Iiier ccmduct, I may not. make him miserable, aiid 
prevent an union which m^ht make them both con- 
tented ? 

All her public errors had been committed, whilst 
he was estranged from the world : And IgntHrance 
m this respect, was to him virtue. on her behalf ;•— -^ 
hut then tlie powers of Malice-—— 

On eaglets wings immortal scandals fty^ 
Whilst viritceus actions are but bom and tUc, 

r M JE RJSSOLUT.IOJSr. 

]? ACQUAINTED madame de Rambouillet with i 
i M the steps I had takenj and consulted with her 
nirh>e^ was the most eligible way of proceeding. She 
said she would send for him to dress her ; and 
"vriiUst she was under the operation, she would inti^o- 
dluee a conversation) wherein a similar character to 
Mademoiselle Laborde's should be presented tohia^ 
cgjawR ? . and) if he thought such f^ womaa^a prop^rr 
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candidate for matrimony, no intelligence he might 
afterwards receive from the slanderous world xould 
affect his peace. 

THE O P E R A T lO M: 

HAIR-DRESSING is now so prevalent all over 
Europe, and even America (for many dji/ionest ^ 
Perrugtder has made a voyage to that quarter of , 
the globe), that it does not seem in the least ridict^- 
lous for a man, much less a lady, to sit a couple of 
hours to have .their heads tortured with hot irons. 
Christian charity upon this occasion, dictates a 
prayer, in behalf of the inhabitants of the pole-!— for 
burning is a horrid death. 

Two hours are nothing. I am absolutely too mor 
dest. A French lady would be ashamed to retire 
from her toilet i^ three. This surely then was a 

sufficient period to discuss the matters in point r 

madame de Rambouillet^s head^ axxd maijen^pisellc 
Laborde's — r-character. 

THE CO N V E R a A T I O. A*. 

Madame de Rambouillet. 

IS it pos^ble, then, you could admire a woman af- 
.ter she had been guilty of 2, faux fias with ano- . 
thei; man ? 

ToumeUe, That^ madame, would depend entirely 
•n circumstances. 

Madame, What circumstances are those.? • 

Tour, First, Whether she had given him the 
preference by choice ; whether she was compiled » 
•r whether necessity had driven her to Ae deed. 

Madame, So, then, in either of these- cases, yott 
tould forgive a woman whom you had once loved ? 

Tour, Provided her future conduct strongly tes- . 
Itfied that her sentiments were, not contaminated i . 
«|id that ber past behavior jarould^aenre her as a bea-.^ 
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con, to avoid the shoals which so many females split 
upon. 

Madame. What, then, you could forgive her hav- 
ing had a variety of lovers, if you was satisfied that 
Becessityiiad compelled her,- and that she was per- 
fectly reclaimed? 

Tour, The number, madame, I think of no conse* 
quence in this case : The sentiment and present 
disposition ai'e the chief objects. 

Madame, And could you think of marrying a wo* 
ii^an under such circumstances ? 

Tour, If I had ever loved her well enough to have 
wedded her, I suppose I should be blind enough to. 
her past- fidlings ; and, perhaps^ vain, enovgb to 
think that her future husband might reform her in-: 
to an excellent wife. 

Madame. I approve of your good sense ; and, if 
had the Parisian husbands ^had reasoned with as 
much justice towards their wives, I believe there 
would not be half the number^f cnckolds orcuekold- 

makers. Bless me ! you have burnt off a curl, a 

capital curl ! What must be done ? 

Tour. Que Diable ! This €C»nes x)f marriage 
But I can soon rectify the deficiency of the outride of 
a lady's head, be it ever so great. ■ . I will run im» 
mediately for my last new-invented tete ; which, I 
am sure, madaoie, you willapprove of. 

Madame. '^ Ahi Mondeur Toumellej il n*y a poM 
** moyeny 

Tout. ^^ JY*ayez fia9 fiettr-'-'^e retoumerai dan^ 

T'HjE, M Ji R R I a g e. 

I* WOULD not have the reader, let him4>e ever 
so superstitious, imagine that this accident was 
ttay way ominous : For I can assure him, that to this 
hour, I do not know any one thing which hath oc-- 
c^rred, that could in any respect be supposed por^ . 

♦«jPid«eAI)y it, ., Aiite J*« WMnw^^it tQQki?te^.y«TP i 
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shortly : I gave away mademoiselle Laborde, now- . 
madame Tournelle : And there is not a better wife : 
in all Rue St, Honore, or even Renomee, 

What can I say more ? . 

She is pregnant. And, if I am at Paris at the time 
of the christening, I am to stand godfather ; if not, 
TshaU be sponsor by proxy. 

N. B. Monsieur Tournelle strenuously objected to 
the clerical claims of ctdaage and /am^a^-e.—^ut he 
did not reside in la Rue TirebancUn. 

MYSELF.^ 

HAVING thus cleanly, honestly, morally, and 
almost virtuously, got mademoiselle Laborde 
off my hands,-! have nobody now to Hund but my-- 
»elf. 

Perhaps the reader may inuigine ^at I should 
pay some attention t&madame de Rambouillet, the. 

Oount de B'^ , the marchande de gands d'amor,. 

the marquiss de B****, Monsieur P , the. Far- • 

mer-General, madame de G ■■ , madame de V— -, 

Monsieur D— ., the Abbe M , the Count de 

Faiifkeant, and all the rest of nty Parisian aequain*- 
tance.' To this I say, JVb. 

Myself-^^is what I have not for some months look- 
ed into— With this being I must now converse ; : 
leaying the frivolity oifieHu maitres to be gratified 
with jdl their unsubstantial enjoyments— tiicir ideal., 
pleasures.. 

How stands the great account between me and ' 
]*eason ? Some hath been paid, but much more still' 
is due.-**-A long, long reckoning.— —Alas ! when ' 
^hall I strike a balance ? 

Oh, my Eugenius ! when we reflect' upoA thg - 
^luck transition of. tkne, the ridiculous goals of so ^ 
great a part of the course of life, its short duration - 
&e phantoms we pursue, the shadows that we graspr * 
I blush to take a view of myseU^ and would procFas— 
teiatfi.a.«c£UtiDx^.whkk torxowftjaaei^jdlecticA..- 
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Vanity, Folly, 

Mow magnificent are your altars r. How numerous., 
four Yotar^^s I How great your sacrifices 1 

THE. VISIT. 

WHEN I had got thus far in this moral self-, 
disquisition, I heard a carriage stop at the 
door, and locking from the window^ peceived the, 

Count de B inquiring for Monsieur Yorick, or. 

Monsieur Sterne. He saw me at the window, and 
instantly alighted. 

He came up stairs, with much seeming satisfac- 
tion in his countenance upon finding me at home, 
he said he had had some difficulty in discovering 
my. place of abode ; that nobody knew Monsieur Yo-- 
rick ; and that, had he not luckily met with the ce- 
lebrated Mr. W-— es upon the Pont Neufi Jhe should 
never have thought of inquiring for Mr. Sterne ; 
but that My. W— es explained to him the enigma,, 
and that he had ordered his bookseller to bind hmv 
immediately, in elegant binding, the volumes of 
Tristram Shandy^ together with his Sermons. 

Such a compHment naturally excited me to pay 
an oblique one to his philanthropy and great erudi- 
tion, wluch, however, was soon melted down into 
politics. Mr. W— es, his partisans and opponents, 
furnished us with matter of conversation for near ai\. . 
liour ; in which the Count displayed great judg- . 
raent, and a very extensive knowledge of the consti- . 
tion, laws, and customs of England ; and appeared 
perfectly well acquainted with all the celebrated po- 
litical characters of the age. 

" But, after all, said the Count, this is not the sub- 

" ject of my visit. Monsieur de L , with the 

^ assistance of the Abbe T , bias made veiy free 

" with the marquis de M , in a pamphlet handed 

•* about. Now, continued he, I have written an an- . 
*^wer to it, in 'which I have the vanity to thiiik I^ 
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*' have fairly retorted the argument, as well as tjic- 
^ raillery upon him ; and I wanted to consult with 
" you upon a proper device by way of frontispiece. 
" My conceit is an elephant learning to dance up- 
^ on the slack-Fope, being taught by a monkey." 

T H JS OBJJECTIOM 

""ly/ToNsiEUR Le Comtb, said I, since you do 
**XyX me the honor to consult me upon the occa- 
** sion, I hope you will not be offended at my speak- 
** ing without reserve.** 

•* By no means/* replied he. 

" Why, Monsieur Le Comte, the thought is 
*^good ; but, ftardormez moij it is not new.** 

** Not new I where is it to be met with ?" 

wfA* jmECDQTE OF THE LATE DUT-- 

CHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 

*T ORD GRIMSTON, when at school, about 
*"X^ the age of thirteen, wrote a comedy, called. 
•^ The L^wyer*9 Fortune, This production was so 
*^ far from possessing any dramatic merit,that it con- 
^« tained scarce any thing but palpable inconsisten- 
•* cies ; however, when the very juvenile years of the 
** author are considered, and tiiat the pujblication of 
**• it was probably owing to the partiality of parents 
" in the gratification of a childish vanity ; and when 
*^i is also coiisideredjthat at a mature time of life,the 
" author himself, upon a review of it, becoming sen-- 
*' sible of' its imperfections, took every possible 
^ means to call in the impressipn, and, if possible, 
^ prevent so indifferent a performance standing forth 
** m evidence against even his childish talents ; sucb 
**• an tv:ov seemed, to all impartial people, sufficient--' 
^ ly apologized for ; and indeed the severer critics- 
^ are less to be blamed than a cert^dn lady, who calU- 
•^•edUibrth fromobscudty. This. was the late Sa-.- 
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'*^ rah Dutchess of Marlborough, who, in the course 
^ of an opposition which she thought proper to make 
'< to this gentleman, in an election for members of 
^.parliament, where he stood a candidate, caused ft 
** large impression of this play to be printed at her 
" own expense^ and to be distributed among the 
** electors ; with a frontispiece, conveying a reflec- 
" tion on his lordship's understanding. The device 
** was, an elephant dancing on a slack rofie. This 
*' gentleman, nevertheless caiiied his election, .in 
^^ despite of this attempt to make him ridkiilous in 
" the eyes of hia constituents." 



THE MONKEY. 

*^ ^X^ORT hitn^ Montteur^ maiM ou e^ le mngef* 
^' JL Very well, sir, but where is th^^monkey V* 

^^ Oh !• I give up the monkey, Monsiigiilile Comte, 
^^ though there was something very JijK/^j^e in the 
" back ground." *. : 

CONVICT 10 jsr. 

"^THHERE is nothing more difficult than to con- 
X. vince a Frenchman of a mistake, especially 
mYasck his wit or judgment seems to be csdled in 
question ; so that, though the Comte de B— — was 
-a very accomplished gentleman, still he had so 
much of the Frenchman in him, that I saw him red- 
den, as soon as I mentioned the old Dutchess's alle- 
gorical frontispiece ; and I could find he would 
willingly have purchas^ all the dispersed copies of 
the Lawyer's Fortune, at a higher price than Lord 
Grimston, to have secured to hiitnself the merit of 
jaovclty. 
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P0LITE8SE. 

HOWEVER, the Count preserved every possi- 
ble external mark of politesae ; and seemed 
.pleased with a hint I gave him to improve his plate ; 
he insisted on my eating soup with him the very 
next day, but added,^— " Voua me ferrez un filaUir 
" trea mnguliery de ne mentionner a persoJine IHdet 
" que voice tn'avez donnee^i l*egard de cette filancheP 

" You will, s£dd he, confer a singular pleasure on 
•'* me, if you mention to no man the hint you gave 
" me concerning this plate." 

I promised him I would not. 

For this reason I suppressed it here ; though per- 
haps I might thereby lay claim to some Hogarthian 
merit— and it might have served as a very proper 
ffrontispiece to these four volumes of Sentimental 
Travels. 

But Yorick's word is no jest. 

K: U R I O 8 I t t. 

CURIOSITY has "been the source of human 
misery. What a price did Eve pay for it ? 
What a price is every day paid for it by the humati 
race \ It may be divided into two classes : The first 
is, the desire of being acquainted with past times, 
by the means of history, of discovering the seorets 
of Nature, fatlioming-the depths of science, and such 
like laudable pursuits . This class of curiosity can- 
not be loo strenuously and constantly preserved and 
excited, as, by an acquaintance with the past, wc 
learn how to behave upon occasions that offer ; for, 
as Cicero says, " JVescire giiod anteguam natua esset 
" actum est, id atfnpcr esse fiuerum,'* 

The second class of curiosity, is an inquisitiveness 
after the business and pursuits of other people ; and 
it is this kind of curiosity which must always be 
condemned. 
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^he ancient inhabitants of Crete enacted laws, 
:#hereby they were forbidden, on pain of being pub^ 
iicly whipt, ever to inquire of a foreigner who he 
was, from whence he came', or what was his busi- 
ness ; and those who answered such questions, 
were deprived of the use of fire and water. Th« 
l-eason they assigned for enacting this law, was, that 
men, by not interfering with the business of others, 
might the better attend to their own. 

Good heaven ! if such a Jaw were in force in 
Europe, and particularly in Paris, which is the den- 
tre of curiosity, how much more would the curiosi- 
ty of the Parisians be excited by the displaying of 
those churms, which, indeed, the ladies do not take 
much pains to hide, but which they would be great* 
ly mortified to h.ive thus publicly exposed and casti- 
gated ! Not tiiut they would be destitute of male- 
companions iH these pei*ambulations : For I believe 
the petitsr maiirea in this city are the greatest gossips 
on earth. - \ 

These curious impertinents seem to have no ideats 
of their own, or which they have borrowed from 
books ; all their knowedge may be s^id to consist 
in their neighbors actions ; and whilst they repeat 
what they have learnt, by way of censure forget the 
ridiculous and infamous chai^acter they then appear 
in. 

Plutarch and Pliny have both written encomiums 
upon Marcus Pontius, a Roman, who never had the 
. curiosity to inquire about what passed at Rome, nor 
in the houses of his nearest neighbors. But this is 
a singular example, which will never be imitated, 
whilst politics, and news of every species, seem to 
engross the sole attention of mankind. 

THE CRITICISM, 

I AM aware that the snarlers will immediately be 
let loose upon me.-^" So, Mr. Yoriek, you would 
•*' Suppress all curiosity, all thirst of knowledge, ex- 
Vox. IV. T 
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** cept what may immediately come under the head 
" of science*— Who the p— x then would read yotir 
" works ?" 

Answer — There would then be nothing else readi 
as they contain the essence of learning, the depth of 
science, and the nefilu8 ultra of genius. 
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THE APPLlCATIO^r. 

SHALL now set forth my reasons for havinf; 
such an objection to Parisian curiosity in par- 
ticular. 

On the same floor wilh m^ dwelt a man, who had 
the appeai'ance of an '6fficer : He tvas at the gate 

when the Count de B inquired for me by two 

different names. They were both foreign to his ear 
and his understanding, and this was sufficient to ex« 
cite his curiosity. He popped his head into every 
coffee-hoyse in Paris, to gain intelligence concem- 
^.. ing me. : What he there Teamed respecting me, he 
• ' kidded to his former enigmatical account, in order, 
*as poisons expel poisons, to extract more venom out 
of tny character. 

In every coffee-house in Paris is posted a politi- 
cal Lion, or court-spy, who reports every thing that 
fells within Ills observation, which he thinks will 
please the inikustry, or lead to any discoveries. My 
name being thus handed about, there were no less 
than thirty-t,wo different accounts concerning mci 
the next morning, upon the Duke de C ■ *s bu- 
reau, all concluding that I was a dangerous person. 

I that day paid a visit to the Count de B > 

with whom I also dined. During my absence, my 
lodgings were searched, all my papers seized, and a 
letter de cachet was waiting for me at my return. 
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PROriDEJ^CE. 

ARK and intricate are the ways of Providence ! 
^-Short-sighted ifiortalS) it were not fitting y QSi 
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^ouki pry into futurity ; or could ye, the knowledge' 
of events hereafter, so hr from accelerating your 
happiaess, would but increase your misery. 

With what spirits did I dress, to wait upon the 
Count ! With what an air of cheerfulness and sads- 
^tion did I step into the coach, and order the Cocker 
to drive to his hotel ! Little did I thinly, at that ve- 
ry momeut the bond oititt minister was subscribing 
to my faJter 

The Count de B ■ » ■ ijaet nxe with the greatest 
polUeness; a^toU ine> a^s a secret, that the Duke 
de C m l had highly applauded, my conceit. '^ H% 
"•is^tQ dii>^ h(ere?'— ^Scairce had he uttered th^se 
words, befell tjie mij^ter app^^ed. The Counj^ 
mtroduced me to the Duke, but I perceived a re^ 
serve md coyfiiesfi i« his sid^ess, which I had never 
before observed in a Frenchman. 

Th^]^ netived for some time« The Count retumr 
«d aiid a^ed me several questions, which 1 answ^reid 
vitii ngqf ^mxsJi frankness. They "vi^ere. oiU* of tibQ" - 
common voad y but I thought, he was^ eotltled to an^ ;>• 
ci»li«atiQ]9u 

m about, a quairt^sf of an hour, the Di^e retui3)i^d 
with the Count ; when there was a serenity apd 
openness lAthe nunj^ter's cow^tenance, to which it 
b^ been q^te estra^ed before. The con^aoiy 
iciereased, when the c<»iversatioix was general^- 
s^ightly^and agreeable* 

M Y R i T U R M * 

NO sooner had my coach stopped at the gate,. 
thaa my host came running out to tell me, if 
I was not inclined to lie in the Baatile^ to drive away" 
as fast as I could. Surprised at this intimation, I 
desired him to get into the coach, and we drove- 
round several steeets ; when he informed me of all. 
that had happened. 

'* Good G— d ! is this possible ! — when I dined 
** ttiEvery day with the Duke de C^.— V^ ^wi^ Wj^'^ 
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" not left him half an hour ! — Ah ! the mystery i* 
" explained : — It is certain that an honest man couW 
** not be guilty of such dissimulation ;— and I will lit 
^ to night in my old lodgings. 

" Pour Vamour de Dieuy ne retoumez fia*. 

" What have I to fear ? I trust in the justness-. 
'^ and the uprightness of my intentions." 

Saying tj\is, I returned to my hotel, where, wheo 
I had alighted, I found all my letters sent back, with 
this short note from the Count. 

" Vou8 avez des ennemiea ; maii n^ayez fiaa ficur : 
« ^^On voit que vous €te9 un honnette homme*' 

" You have enemies j but be not afraid :— It i» 
*f perceived that you- are an honest man." 

4 FjiREWELL TO PARIS: 

HAD not this last proceeding given me much 
disgust to living under a governi^ent where 
neither a man's person or property are safe, let him 
be ever so innocent ^ and where, had it not been for 
a mere accident, I might have languished out the 
remainder of my days in a loathsome dungeon ; I 
say, Eugenius, had not this consideration prevailed^ 
Jhe letter which I received from thee, wherein the 
cause of protracting your journey, your severe ill-, 
ness, was so strongly depicted, wonld not have let 
me remain one day longer in the paradise of coquets^ 
the elysium of jietitajnaitresj and the centre of 
frivolity. ' • ^ 

I packed up my little baggage, wrote a compli-. 

mentary letter to the Count de B , another to 

madame de Rambouillet, and set out that very ever-- 
ingibr Calais. 

T HE P O S T'C HA I S E. 

I HAD no sooner got into my .post-chaise, than I 
began to consider tbe advantages of my present 
ij^ the plan I had proposed, and how fitr I had. 
iU 
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^ They order this matter better in France." 

This assertion produced my voyage. ■ ■ I waifi 
^qued to have itidoubted, whether I was authorised 
to make it, and was resolved to be convinced by ocu- • 
lar demonstration. "• 

The reader's curiosity hathj I dare say, though an 
Englishman, been upon the tenterhooks of impa-- 
tience, all this while, to know what this matter was^ « 
and wheth'fer it really was ordered better in France 

It is time he should be satisfied. 

The subject in debate, was, the inconvenience of 
drinking healths whilst at meal, and toasts after-^ 
wards : And I carelessly said, upon what I thougl^t 
good information, " They order tliis m^t^r better 
« in France." 

^^HeAX'THS ARB AfiOLIS9<:i>y Airo TOASTS l^£' 
" VER WERE ADOPTED." 

So &r I was right :. So far I have compassed the 
design of my voyage. 

But, whether this was tant mieux or tant f}U^ not- 
withstanding my thorough knowledge, at gresent^ 
in the precise meaning of these two expressions in 
^e French dialect>rl »hall le^ve the r^^ai^r to de- 
termine* 

G H A MT I L L r^ 

BY the time I had run over these obserratuws and 
reflections, we (that is, the two horses, first, 
the postillion and myself, for I had no other com-- 
panions) had got to this delight&i retreat ©f the 
prince of Conde. 

This chateau is considered bf coim(»ssfmrs to ar- 
cbitecture t^ be one of the most p^rfeet. structures > 
<^the kind... The apartments ^e sumptuous, and 
can be surpassed by nothing but the furniture. The 
gardens are finely laid out, and very happily dispos- - 
ed.. Upon the whole, this is one of the mof^ elegants 
and^fioyeekoit spots m aU France, a» weU&oviitss 

X 3U 
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vicinity to the capital, as frotn its being so ag^eeably^ 
intersected with water. 

We did not change horses here ; but my curiosi- 
ty, from the accounts I had heard of this seat, induc- 
ed me to stop and take a survey of it ; a circum- 
stance I lamented having omitted in my way to Pa- 
ris ; and the gratification I received, amply repaid 
tjie small expense it occasioned me. 

AM I E .r S, * 

NOTHING very material occurred to me till we 
arrived at this city ; " nor did any thing very 
" •* important happen then," the reader will probably 
pronounce. / 

I arrived here about one o*fcrock,and filiding a keen ' 
. appetite strongly prompt to inquire after dinner, I 
asked my host what- he could sj^eedily provide for,. 
Hje. ^ 

** Tout ce que vous voulez.*' 

** Everything you please." 

A very comprehensive bill of fare. 

*' But what have you got in the house ?" 

** Tbut ce que vous voulez" 

" Have you any partridges ?" 

"A'bn." 

** Any woodcocks ?'* 

"Any ducks ?*' 
'" Mn." 

** Any pullets ?** 

** Mny Monsieur y qui sont firopres a manner, *^ 
** No, ^Vi none thut are fit for eating." 
*' Then you may as well not have them for am«f», 
"-who is riding post.'* 
" Any fish ?** 

' " Point de tout aujourd*hui** " 
•* None to-day." 

"What the p-x then does every thing consist of ?'.^^ 
^JCfj^ CQUtiets de mouton a la Mfuntenon ,*l'* ^ 
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^^ Mutton-chops with Maintenon sauceJ 
" In the nancie of famine, let's have them, good 
" Mr. Boniface.'^ 

The conceit was lost upon him, for two reasons ; . 
first, he did not imderstand English ; and, second- 
ly, if he had, without knowing the character in the 
play, he never could have conceived, that his mea- 
gre carcase could, convey the least idea of such a 
Dame. 
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IT is a dangerous thing for a man, especially an?- 
Englishman, to set his mind upon a good meal, 
when he traveln in France. If he can put up with 
an omelette, soup-meague, or a fricasee of frogs, 
which are in great plenty, he need entertain no ap- 
prehensions of starving^: But if his ideas should be . 
engrossed with a buttock or a surloin of beef, alas ! 
alas I how great would be his disappointment, from 
his fii'st setting foot at Calais, till- he was ready to 
re-embark at Marseilles ! . 

My disappointment was still greater ; for, though 
I had reduced all my pretentions to eatiog to a cou* 
pie of mutton-chops, after having lyiy imagination 
mised to whatever I could think of, still these very 
chops were not to-be found. A scrap of mutton, of 
about two pounds, on which n>y landlord had built 
adl his foundation fdr good eating, was vanished. 

^' Que diable^ ,qu e&t k mouton P" 

" What the d» 1 is become of the mutton ?'* ' * 

*^*\Et fiestjL~^&re ou est /€ mouton P" 

[Untranslatable.}" 

Every corner of the kitchen, every creek of the 
pantry was searched,— —*but no mutton was to bc^ 
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THE DISCOVERT. 

AT. length when I was u^n the point of resum-- 
ing my chaise, and deferring the gratification 
of my appetite to the next, post, Monsieur l^hote had 
found the house dog in possession of all our provisi- 
(»is, in the dust hole : He had already gnawed one 
half; but as there remained a sufficient quantity for 
my coutelets de Maintenon^ Ivdid not object to its 
being dressed, that the poor animal might escape the 
{nmishment with which he was so severely threat- 
ened.. 

ABBEVILLE. 

4 A HUNGRY traveller and a disappointed sto- 
< MJL, mach never think the horses: drive fast enough. 
Defiechez^ defiechez. 

'^ Old Afo«^e/^ewr."— Crio— «ra&— crac. 

The postillions in France seem to have the exclu- 
sive privilege of cracking of whips ; which they per- 
form so very €xp)ertly, that it supplies all the use of 
. a horn, blown by our post4x)ys upon their, arrival at' 
a post-house. 

CraC'-^^raC'^'^rac. 

And tilie horses were ready— But halt^ I I've not 
4ined« 

Thank heaven for meeting with an excellent ikickyf. 
ami a very good bottle of Burgundy ! Now I caffl: 
continue my jo«mey as fast as you will. 

Suppose I were to take a. nap ?. 

" Depend upon it| Mr. Yorick, the witlifigs wiB^ 
•*• pronounce you have been napping ever sinse your 
•^ left Paris,'' 

Why, then, it is but ooatinsing^ i£ they do not' 
snarl too loud. . 

BOULOGNE SUR MEM. 

* 
URELY Ihave gotinto England without cpos> 
singjthe 9ea 1 .How: many;^ my^countrymeai^ 
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What charms can this place have; so pcouliarly su- 
perior to all the other sea-ports in France ? 

This question I put to tny host who was an Irish- 
BOtan — ^^ Its vicinity to England." 

Smugglers, bankrupts, and insolvents ! ' The 
streets swarm with them. 

* Do they pay 'irell V*" 

<*At first." 

" And can yoiuafford to giVe them credit after-^. 
« wards ?" 

" No ; but there are so many fresh recruits, wh« 
* are fleeced by tlieir countrymen, as soon as they* 
** come over, that we can venture to trust thera in a 
" dearth of bankruptcies." 

Heavens ! the needy preying upon the miserable 1^ 
Or more likely-*— , — 

The delinquent and filordtua travtiler 

Sucking the last drofis of vital blood 

From, the unfortunate and innocent traveller. 

Close the Scene — Humanity cannot sustaici ifc 

The post-chaise this instant, 
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WELL, Monsieur Dessein, you sold me a bar- 
gain ; but I forgive you. 

*' En honneur^ AZ.nsieur, je refusois ddux louis de^ 
^^ plu% le meme jour,^^ 

Modest ! for an innkeeper. 

". When does the packet sail for England ?" 

*' Ce soiry Monsieur,** 

" Then take me a p'ace, and let me have a coupfe 
*< of bottles of your best Burgundy." 

Adieu I oh France ! but, alas I alas I the re- 
mise calls fresh to mind every circumstance that— 

Heigh ! ho ! •* * 

* I can't explain. 

Lo've, Love these are thy victories ! these thj^ , 
t«>phies I ' * 
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THE S E jL 

A DEAD, dead calm ! 
Mademoiselle Latouche, very ill— —the seai 
an excellent emetic. 

" Pray, mademoiselle, do not stand . upon cere- 
" mony." 



" Non^ Monsieur J c^eH ce que je nefaUjamai^y dtmt 
** dea caa fiareila.^ 

, " So L perceive— but— but*'— —Well, I had a 
narrow escape. So I will pay her no more, compli*^ 
infants till we get ashore. 

A fresh breeze biings us inta har^r. 
,*. 

DOVER. 

EVERY tFaveller who ever touch^ here^and! 
I afterwards thought proper to blot paper, has 
given such descriptive ideas of this place^ thAt I 
»hall refer my readers to them and Shakespeare for 
ft poetical description of it. 

" Sir, you-may go in a pest-chatse witib another 
*< gentleman, as cheap as in the stage." 

This my landk»rd informed me at tiie KingV^ 
Head — ^' Why tlien.I have no kind of objectioti.** 
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"QIR, a shilling a mile, a very bad road— 4K)body 
^^Ijk can afEbi*d to run a chaise for less, and we get 
" nothing by it then." 

" Why this is a most arrant imposition.— ^Mr.. 
** whatVhis-name has deceived me ■ ■ a nd if there 
** be any. redress in law, I'll have it." 

" So will I," said ray fellow-traveUer.— i— He was* 
s^liO^wer. 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

WE had not travelled far from this celebrated 
city, before we were attacked by a highway- 
man. My fellow-traveller was disposed to contend 
with him ; and tho' he trembled every joint wjHkt 
he ushered his imaginary courage to his aid, he cro* 
tinued talking of the poltronery of two traveUers 
submitting to a single highwayman. 

In answer to this, I told him the contents of mf 
purse were but very trifling ; and that if I could 
reach London, it would accomplish the full design of 
my present finances ; that I should therefore take 
two guineas out of my purse, not for the robber, but 
for myself. " A man, continued I, who risks his 
" life, his future peace of mind, and perhaps the ex- 
*< istence of a wife and family, upon such a business, 
" though illegal,xieserves at least the compassion of 
'•' those who can spare a trifle. 

" Tib V)hat the happy to the unhappy owe,** 

" You surprise me, sir, to plead so strongly in 
^* favor of a highwayman. — An old Bailey counsel 
** would be ashamed to go such length s " 

" Without a fee," I replied. 

By this time the highwayman had made his de- 
mand in form ; and fear enforced by the sight of a 
'pistol, operated what pity or compassion wo^d ne- 
ver have effected : He gave up with a tremu- 
lous hand a purse which seemed to contain a consi- 
derable sum, when charity mighj have preserved the 
far greater part, by a merciful and benevolent allow- 
ance. 

** You are no sentimental traveller, sir, I see." 

" No— (in a faultering voice) I never was so ter- 
^ fied in my life." 

" More so,I imagine,than he who ventured against 
" so many chances, the law, our contention, our po* 
** vcrty." 

He sighedv— 

1 pitied and despised him, and we conversed no 
more till we reached the metropolis. 
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LONDON: 



o 
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H ! jny dear Eugenius, I fly to your aims 5 
Let me embrace the dearest of friends 1 
How happy I am to find you recovered 1*— For- 
hath repaid me too abundantly ! 



MAN, 



WHAT a strange machine is man^ framed 
with such nice mechanism by Nature's 
hand, that every element inxpends his perfect mo* 
tion ! Now the vibration of the heart is too much 

* propelled by heat now cold shivers every^ fibre. 

• Where's the just medium ? Tell mje, philosopher, 
and I will own thy knowledge. 

My spirits fail — my head swims. 

To rest to rest. 

I cannot sleep— a book may perhaps amuse. Can 
it divert at this sad hour ? 

I will indulge my melancholy. 

After having read Harvey Js Meditations, I fell ift- 
to a slumber, and by degrees a dream so strongly 
operattJd, that I thought I Was no longer in a state of 
nature, but a kind of auditor to a didogue that took 
place between my soul and my body ; which, as it 
"made a very strong impression on me, I can repeat 
it pretty correctly. 

A VISION. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MY SOUL AND 

MY BODY. 

BODY. 

NO \ — never — never — will I submit to the cat- 
prices of thee, Soul ! What, yield to thee that 
soTcreignt/ which I have preserved over thee for 
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iKLch a succession of years ! After thou hast so im* 
plicitly obeyed my laws sjiall I submit to thincy 
which forbid me the use of all that gives me plca- 
sur^9 and compel me to embrace what I hold in 
the utmost abhorrence ? This shall never be ; thou 
•halt never have the satisfaction to find, that, at the 
"end of my career, I adopt thy visions for rules of 
conduct. . How !•— ackiK)wledge, tamely acknow- 
ledge my slave to be my master, ?tnd yield to thy 
laws, who, from thine infancy gavest up all preten- 
sions to the enforcing of them ? Ungrateful wretch ! 
after tho« hast partaken with me of the sweetest 
pleasures, thou wouldest at present testify thy ac- 
knowledgment, by depriving me of the enjoyments 
of life, in order to relieve thee from thy panics and 
terrors. Is this the gratitude thou owest me, to 
undertake the destruction of that dwelling, in which 
thou hast be^n lodged so many years, and to acquit 
thy rent with ti^ars, sighs, solitude, mortification, 
contempt, and in a word, chastise me in every sen- 
sible part ? No I will oppose the^ with all my 
Strength ; and I will pursue, as usual, th^ gratifica- 
tion of my senses, in despite of thee and all thy mis- 
anthropy. But— -ah ! my" soul appeai*s-^and I 
must Usten, even against my will, \ 

SOUL. 

Thou wretched mass ! bag of earth ! pasture of 
worms 1 itinerant sink ! horrid carcase ! the abode 
of serpents, and the retreat of toads ! Barest thou 
to oppose the laws which I dictate to thee, for the 
short time which we shall^now remain together, 
after having, liy a fatal coniplaisance, allowed thee, 
for such a length of time, all that thy in&mous de- 
sires could crave ! Art thou most ungratafijIiQr most 
, criminal ? Thou now refusest me a few tears, after 
having afforded thee, for such a series of years, in- 
numerable delights. But alas \ vain and iiiiiagi- 
9iu*y is all terrestial felicity ! Canst tfaott denT % 
Vol. IV. U 
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few sighs, after so much joy ; a useful sofittide^ ai^ 
•ter such a long and scandalous commerce wkh the 
world ; some mortifications, after myriads of such 
vain delights ; some little contempt, after so much 
pride : In a word, a state of repent^iice, so short as 
will be our union, fiw» so many years of idle or vi- 
cious gratification, and of which I must one day give 
an account to the Sovereign Judge ? 

Thou contemptible rebel ! thou blind vessel of 
clay and dirt ! thou by thy disobedience, art as un- 
worthy of my case, as I airi of mercy, by my past 
inconsiderate partiality for thee. But mine eyes 
are now open : I perceive the absolute power I 
ought to have had over thee, and I will now exer- 
cise it. Wherefore, no longer oppose my inan^ 
dates ; and henceforward expect nothing from me 
in this world but afiliction. I command thejfc ta 
submit with patience, as thou canst not, fh)m thy^ 
nature do it with pleasure, to the keenest anguish 
of this life. By thy present tears, I will endea- 
vor to purge away the foul stains of thy past actions - 
Thy present humility may obliterate the re- 
membrance of thy former vanity,— —Have not thy 
works tended to the corruption of the age ? to the 
depravity of the morals of the rising generation ?-^ 
What recompence canst thou offer ? ' Not thy 
religious discourses : They ai'e but a small counter- 
poise, and read but by few. 

AWAKE. 

HERE a 'Uoise in the street awoke me ; and I 
I was glari to find this was only a vision : It 
however operated so strongly upon my mind, that, 
added to my present weakness, I Was scarce able 
to support the remembrance of it. 

I saw, but too clearly saw, the justness of the 
reasoning of my soul, even in sleep. What a 
wretch am I \ y ' H ow have I misappHed those ta- 
ints, that Nature destined for superior uses !— <Vilc 
tdhii£>er of paper ^, 
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•—Oh my brain !— Eugenius 1 my brain I . 

The grim Tyrant now in* earnest seizes me so* 
violently by the throat, that my friend *£ugeniut cfltn* 
scarce hear me cry across the table ! 

THE C A T^A S T R O P H E. 

HE*s gone ! for ever gone ! * 
Poor Yorick I he was a fellow of infinite 

jest 1 of most excellent fancy ? Where be your 

gibes now ?• — '- Your flashes of merriment, that 

were wont to set the table on a roar ?— not one now 
-—quite chop fallen ! , 

Alas! alas! alas! poor Yoriclv 
This, with the spontaneous flood of friendship^; 
;<our Eugenius signs. 

* Mr, Sterne died in March 1768, 90on after the- 
ffublication qf the two volume*^ of /da Sentimental'^ 
Journey, 
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TO THE RIGHT HaXORABLK 



THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT- 



My Lord, 

I HAVE not the honor of being known 
to your Lordship.— —My sole reason, 
then, for presenting these volumes to youi, 
arises from the respe£i and esteem I have 
often heard the author of them profess to- 
wards your Lordship's person and cha. 
ra6ber. 

Upon reading die following pages to me 
one day, he stopped at the end of a parti- 
cular chapter, and expressed himself thus ; 
•* Swift said, That if there were but a 
** dozen Arbuthnots in the world, he 
*• wouldbumhisQrijLLiVER. Inlikeman- 
** ner," added he, *• I declare, that if there 
•^ were only as many Charlemonts in 
^^ these kingdoms, I would also commit 
^ my * Primmer to the flames.'J^ 
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' So honorable a testimony as this, suf- 
ficiently justifies theprcferencewith which. 
I subscribe myself, on this occasion, yourr 
Lordship^s. 



Most humble 



and obedient sMVaat^ 



Tiic EDITOR;- 



•I. 



THE 



EDITOR 



TO THE 



READER. 



T HERE present the public with the re- 
-*• mains of an author, who has long en- 
tertained and amused them, a»d who has 
been the subjefl both of applause and cen- 
sure — himself equally regardless of both. 
He was a second Democritus, who 
sported his opinions freely, just as his phi- 
losophy, or his fancy, led the way : And 
as he instilled no profligate principle, nor 
foticited any loose desire, the worst that 
could possibly be said, of the very worst 
part of his writings, might be only,, that 
they were as indecent, but as innocent, at 
the same time, as the sprawling of an in- 
il?int on the floor. 

And I shall give you here his own sen- 
timents about this matter, which I have 
taken, ex ore suoj from one of the foUoaiv- 
ing pages. — 

**^ And I, who am myself a perfedl ^hi- 
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losopher of th© French school, whose 
" motto is, Ride^ si sapis, do affirm,\that 
•* writings which divert or exhilarate the 
** mind, tho' ever so arch or free, provid- 
** ed they appear to have no other scope, 
•* ought not to be reprehended with too 
*' metbodistkal a severity — while those, 
** indeed, cannot be too loudly anathema- 
** tized, which aimdiredUy, or even with 
** the most remote obliquity, against any. 
*' one principle of honor, morals, or re- 
'' ligion*." 

, These notes were designed by the au- 
thor, to -frame a bfger work from than the- 
present, to be published after he should 
find himself — or the public — tired of the 
sportive incoherence of his former vo- 
lumes : — But his untimely and unexpcft- 
cd death prevented him from digesting 
and completing this scheme. 

These sheets had been put into my 
hands some time before this unhappy 
event, to corre6l or cancel, as I should 
think proper ; and he left them with me, 
on his death bed, to dispose of after what 
manner I might choose — either to be kept 
among my miscellaneous papers, for my 
own amusement, or published to the wCrld,. 
or thrown into the fire. — His expression to^ 
me, upon that affefting occasion, was© 
equally elegant and flattering— ---^ 

*-S«c cha^.. XI.. 
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"Et dixit inoriens— TV nunc habet iata acamditnu 

1 imagined, that any tradl of this author, 
especially into which he transfuses so 
much of his very soul, might afford some 
entertainment to the public ; and I hare, 
therefore, comjtnitted these incorredl pie- 
ces, and unfinished sketches, to the press, 
mthout attempting to make any manner 
of addition or ^alteration in them, except 
Cfae leaving out of some passages, that 
were either unintelligiible — or too plain. 

And if there should yet appear to have 
remained some other particulars, which 
the scrupulous reader may tiiink to have 
needed the farther use of the style^ I am 
very certain that he will meet with suffi- 
cient matter, in the rest of the work, to 
make the author's apology, and to serve 
also as a justification of ' 

THE EDITOR. 
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THE 



KORAN: 



THE LIFEy CHARACTER AXD 
SENTIME^rrS 
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TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO, M. N. A. 

OR MASTER OF JVO ART9. 
PART FIRST. 



Vous y vcrrez du serieux, 
Entre melc de badinage ; 
Des traits un peu facetieux, 
Dont la morale, au moins, est sage. 
Le philoaofihc de Sati9^otici, 
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PRIVATE LTTTER 

FROM 

THE AUTHOR to THE EDITOR. 
TO OJ^E IJ\r A MILLION. 



My very good Friendy, 

I AM just returned fi'om hunting oWt^e hills and 
far away ; and as my manner has ever been, 
•whether riding, walking, skating, swimming, or 
boating— and I dare venture to hold a wager, that 
it would be the same if I was flying — ^to revolve those 
subjects in my mind, which I purpose, at any time 
of my life, to discuss in wridng, your request to me 
lately has occupied my whole thoughts all this 
zooming. ExfieHeria non Dianam magia iri monti^ 
bus, quam Minervam inerrare, as Pliny says. 

In such a mcmoiring and memorable age as this, 
why not write my own Memoirs ? vexatus toties, 1 
have gone thro' a multitude of novels, within these 
few years past, and have attended, with most exem- 
plary patience and perseverance, chapter after chap- 
ter, in hope that the next anecdote might possibly 
make me some amends for the dullness of the for- 
mer. In vain 1 Modem novelists seem to be defi- 
cient, even in invention. We forgive them their 
total want of language, style, moral, character or 
sentiment. 

My series of life has happily saved me the entire 
labor of conception. For the mere literal narrative 
of my adventures, from the moment I was uncased 
from my first errvelofie^ till the instant I shall escape 
from this second caul — for the context and ccm- 
plexion oimY past life will prob«b\^ farovNicv^ >^^Sx.. 

V X 
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oud hue of my future- - w ould amuse and inter- 

est my readers, tho' recited in the simplicity of my 
nurse, the stupidity of my pedagogues, or the tedi- 
ousness of modem memoirists ; who may be said, 
•according to Aristotle's figure, styled Paronomasiay 
to write more fiour Faimy than Fame, For I take 
necessity to be a muse that*s fairly worth the JV/wf , 
and literary Fame to be lineally derived from Famet, 

Largitor ingenii venter. 

Pray don't be alarmed at the word Koran^ which 
I have chosen to make the title of these papers. I 
am not turned Mussulman ; but I hate appropriated 
namesy because they restrain the language too much^ 
and are apt to lead to superstition. And I see no 
reason why my vision and vagaries have not as good 
a right to be called M Koran^ or The Korariy as the 
inventions and impositions of Mahomet ; which 
were styled so, merely as being a collection qfchap^ 
ters'^oT so the word in Arabick signifies* 

But to proceed- 
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CHAP. I. 
THE CHAKCE-MEDLEY, 



AS I am, at length and long-run, safely deliver- 
ed into the world, and fmrly entered into life, 
I think it high time now to give you some account 
of mysel f so often promised, and so long dela])^- 
ed ' which I shall do, in as few words as the 

nature of the subject, and the writer of it, will pcr- 
jnit. Hie vivj hie es$^ tibi quern prondtti aajiiuw 
audis, 

I was really bom — no doubt on't : For if I had 
not, I should never have pretended to say so— But 
first let me account for myself, in the character I at 
present stand before you, as an author—which I 
never intended— nor indeed was ever intended— to 
be.- I happened to become one by mere chance* 

Chance has ever been ray fate. My father never 
designed me any manner of education. He waa a 
brave soldier and despised it. What a power of 
courage he must have had \ So I learned to read 
and write, by chance. I rmched once to school, and 
picked up a little literature, by chcmce, I never 
meant to marry, and yet it was my luck to get a 
wife. I never had any pati-on, but was provided 
for hj fortune. 

Chance, Luck, and Fortune, then, have been mj 
Clothoy Atropo9^ and iacAemi^— and so I have as- 
sumed the cognomen of Tria juncta in «nc>— which 
is another chance also ; as I never oivct iVv'^xx'^^^^ 
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But how an author by chance, prithee ?— I'll telE 
you, if you'll have but a little patience. 

CHAP. II. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEWERS. 

THIS method of dividing a subject into chapters^ 
is nn admirable expedient for your pennyworth 
wits, and your twp-penny readers. It serves as rest- 
ing pauses to both. 

Divisum sic breve Jiet ofiua. 

The bible itself might, perhaps, to some, appeat 
tedious, if- it was not for the comfortable reUef of 
chapters. 

Besides, the intervals, or xvhite Hnesj as the prin-* 
ters style them, help to swell the volume like a blad-- 
der ; or may be compared to an article of potted 
9atV'dust in a bill ofjhre^ which helps to cover a tabicy 
tho' it adds nothing to the/east. 

Here now I expect that my old acquaintance the 
vs-critical Reviewtra will be apt to remark upon, 
this passage, that these spaces are the most valuable 
parts of my books, as a blank is better than a blot at 
any time, with other insipidities of the same sort. 

But let them prate ; for I have long since brought, 
myself to be very well able to bear with them, by 
becoming regardless equally of their applause or 
censure. True critics, like hawks, hunt for plea^^ 
sure ; but the Reviewers> like vultures^, only for 
prey. 

And, for this reason, I donH think that one should, 
be too severe agaiiist the poor devils neither. They 
ought rather to become the object of our pity than, 
resentment, who, like hangmen^ are obliged to exe-^ 
cute for bread. And it should therefore be a con-~ 
siderable advantage to a work, to have received theii^ 
censure— for an author may set what price he 
pleases on a book that has been condenmed to be: 
(biTQt by tiie haadsof t)ic common, hati^mosi^ 
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CHAP. III. 
THE U J^ C L M. 

I THINK I promised in my first chapter, to give 
you my authority in literature. Thus it was— — 

I happened to have an uncle once, who was a mi- 
nister of the gospel, but his only study was politics. 
He had a laudable ambition to rise in life. Religi- 
on is undoubtedly a necessary qualification for that 
purjKose in the next world — ^but is not sufficient to 
help us forward in this. 

He took care, therefore, just to get the thtrty-nine 
articles by heart to enable him to stand an examina- 
tion of faith on the day of judgment ^not attend- 
ing to the good old saying, Live and leam^ die a fid 
forget all : But his maxims were, not to goy while 
you stay^^So live whilst you live ; for at the hour of 
dcathy sufficient to that day will be the evil thereof 

In prosecution then of his scheme of life, he wrote 
and published several party papei*s, during the reign 

of Sir Robert Walpole, in favor of his ministry 

but Mammon left him in the lurch. They produc- 
ed no effect toward his advancement. — They were 
poorly writteuw— Parsons generallj|r write ill, even 
upon their own subjects. 

He might better have employed himself, in say- 
ing his prayers — for in this service,whatever is well 
meant, is well received, though ^|!?cr so ill perform- 
ed : But, in the other case, whatever is well execut- 
ed only, is well accepted of, however /// intmded,^^ 
This mortified our divine. 

Just at this crisis, I happened to return into th« 
country ; after havmg quitted college, and brought 
home some little character from the university for 
parts and learning. 

But I am hurrying the reader on too fast. My 
stock is small, and needs economy. So I think 
that I hare now wrote enough for this chapter- 
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and in the stile of a sermon, I shall leave you to con» 
sider of what has been ssdd, and defer the remainder 
to another opportunity. 

CHAP. IV. 

oa; murder. 

FuR ray own part, I have not the least notioik 
how any man— or woman either -can brii^ 
themselves to commit murder— except, indeed, 
it happened to be on the body of a brother, a fnend, 
a mistress or some other such fond and dear con-^ 
nexion as these. 

Human nature revolts at the very idea : Insomuch, 
that I know not what tem/itations can induce any 
person to be guilty of such a crime— —for temfita^ 
iion comes from nature^ whose strongest propensity 
is tlie very reverse of it. This vice then must cer* 
tainly arise from p.r avocation only— -because provo* 
cation proceeds from the devil. 

Thus, reader, you may perceive— —that is, sup- 
ponng you to have been attentive to what I am say- 
ing all this while, that I have here made a nice dis* 
tinction of it, between the^e«A and the derM^^^rvf 
now, please you to observe the consequence. 

The provocation then must be of the highesti 
kind. This cannot arise from any indifferent per- 
son. They can nQ,VQT firovoke us sufficiently— —A 
man — or woman either, — deserves to be hanged for 
killing such as these. No A brother, a friend, 
a child, a wife, or a mistress, must therefore become 
the proper objiicts of our most deadly resentment. 
Ergc 

The application of this argument, in some otber 
chapter. 
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CHAP, V, 
THE MimSTERIJL WRITER, 

MY uncle then employed me to write a pam- 
phlet^ in defence of the ministry-— not of the 
gospeL I obeyed his commands, and put the ma- 
nuscript into his hands ; which he carried forth- 
with in his own name to sir Robert. 

He approved of it ; 'twas sent to the press and 
procured the parson preferment— but prevented hi» 
ow n for it kept the knight out of the Home of 

X^rda for the remainder of that septennial. 

The method I used in that pamphlet was this 
» I collected together every thing that had been 
ever objected against tlie minister, from his first en- 
tering into office till that time, and ipse-dixited eve- 
ry article of it t^ovru blanks in the negative from 

my own certain knowledge and other sufficient autho" 
rf/^— Affirmed myself to be no courtier ^ nor even ac- 
quainted with one ; but to be a mere country gentle* 
fnan,of an independent fortune, who had never before 
troubled his head dhout fiarty diafiutes^ vulgarly styU 
edfioHeica^-^huty shocked at the UcentiousnesB of the 
ihnta^ had entered a volunteer in the service of my 
king, my country, and the support of ministerial vir- 
tue and integrity. 

I affirmed, that the high price of provisions, so 
loudly complained of, aldose from the riches and af- 
fluence flovring daily into the kingdom, under the 
auspecies of our minister— ^and that the accumula- 
tion of taxes, like the rising of rents, was the surest 
token of a nation's thriving*— —that the deamess of 
markets, with these new imposts of government, 
necessarily doubled industry — and that an increase 
of this natural kind of manufacture^ was adding to the 
capital stock of the commonwealth. 

I lamented the fatal effects to be apprehended 
■from all these heats,animosities, and revilings,whichf 
I scddy I had good rcaaon to affirm^ were but a me- 
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thod of acting and instilling treason^ under coTer»— 
for that, whenever the mihiiter tvoM abused, the king 
was attacked. 

So, profligate parsons, whenever they fell into de- 
testation or contempt, inveigh against the impiety 
of tlie times, and charge the scandal and reproach 
they have themselves induced upon their function, 
to the atheism of the laity. 

This book of mine has been the codex or ore poB- 
tica of all the ministerial sycophants ever since that 

era for I have scarcely met with a par^raph in 

any of th« state-hireling writers, for many years 
past, that I could not trace fidrly back to my own 

CHAP. VI. 
ORIGIN OF UNCLB T0:BT* 

THE income of my uncle's new benefice wap 
considerable ; and I thought that I had some 
claim to part of the emoluments of it. I was amuff- 
ed with hope for several years ; during which time 
ke contrived to get some other useful jobs out of me 
—But my good uncle was a couitier, as I told yon 
before " > He promised, and performed, like one. 
This disappointment, this ingratitude, provoked 
-aky resentment to the highest degree—— Here read 
Uie penultima chapter over again, and I'll w$dt for 
you. 



However, this incident happened afterwards to 
turn out a good deal to my own advantage.*— ---.•If I 
can help others to live by my wits, said I to inyselQ 
•oe daf that I iiappened to be in a reasoBing moodg 
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^hat a fool must I be not to endciivor to manufacture 
them a little toward my own profit ? 

I had been just then priested — I wrote a sermon, 

pruached and published it But I hate to tell a 

story twice, as much as others do to hear one. 

I then formed the design of writing my own me- 
moirs — Why not ? Every French ensign does the 
same. If we are not of sufficient consequence to 
•the world, we certainly are so to ourselves. We 
feel our own self-importance — and Low natural is it 
to express one's feelings I 

In order to embellish this work, I drew a sketch 
of my uncle's character. — It was bitter enough, lo 
say the truth of it — for truth it was — But happening 
to show this traii to some of my friends, they repre- 
liended me for it.- — Parsons, said they, God knows, 
have enemies enow already—they need not Sjjandel' 
one another. 

No man brooks chiding better — nor can I long 
harbor resentment. I have no inimicality in my 

nature my blood is milk, and curdles at ancs 

ther's woe— I had forgiven the man long before ; 
and it was more out of humor, than malice, that I 
had been temjited not firovdked^ to introduce him on 
the scene. 

I immediately changed my purpose, — But, as 
this defalcation had left an hiatus dejlendua in my 
piece — ^for they are all but pieces — I supplied the 
chasm of this dramatis personae, by an imaginary 
umcle Tobyy already sufficiently known to the world. 

Many years before this latter era, I happened to 

&II into matrimony Scd chart a silent — The mo- 

dftlt reader, and I desire no other, will surely suffer 
ime to'dratv the curtain here. ■ And so finishes 
the sixth chapter. 



VoLr IV. W 
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CHAP. VII. 
L E F E V R E. 

AND now it is full time to commence a new one 
— But I am again precipitating matters and 

things too hastily. 1 was always giddy . The 

reader must have time allowed him for digestioiv— 
let us take up my story a little higher. 

My father was an Englishman, and had a com- 
mand in the army. He was stationed in Ireland at 
the time of my biil5i, which happened— I forget 
wiiat year — in the city of Clonmel. — \ — I remained 
in that Lin^dom till I was about twelve years old— 
p.tkI there I received the first rudiments of literature, 
from the kindness and humanity of a lieutenant,who 
was in the same corps with my father— his name 
Avas Le Fevrc. 

Rut, indeed, I owe infinitely more to him than 
my Latin grammar. It was he that taught me the 
(irammar of Virtue — It was this most excellent per- 
son who first instilled into my mind the principles 
— not of a Pflr«o7z?T-but of c 2)mne— Itwas he who 
imbued my soul with humanity, benevolence, and 
charity — It was he who inspired me with that vibra'^ 
tion for the distresses of mankind, 

" Which, like the needle true, 

" Tunis at the touch of others woe, . 

" And, turning, trembles too.'* * 

It was he who instructed me, that temperance 

^s the best source of charity. 'Tis in thi^seii&e 

only, that it should ever be said to begin atnome'^ 
Readers, throw your gouts, your cholics, your scur^ 
vies, to the poor. 

It was he who furnished me with this admirable 
hint to charity — Xh2X the more 'a person vxmta^ tH 
lets %nU do him ^oo(/.— -It was he who softened XXVf 

* Mrs. Greville^a Ode, 
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nature to that tender sensibility, and fond sympa- 
thy, which have created the principal pains anil 
pleasures of my life ; and which will, 1 ti usl in 
God, insure the latter, in the next, without its alloy. 
Amen ! 
This good man has been long dead ; and, in 
gratefiil honor of his memory, I hayc nitntioned 
his name in anotlitr place — ' Twas all 1 could I— 
I would have fducked a nettle from his f^raxt^ htid I 
seen one ever grow there— Tor surely tiicre \\\\s 
nothing, either in the humors of liis body, oi the 
temperament of his mind, that such a nUl mc <'an' 
gere weed could be nourished by, or tnibitniu- 
tic of. 

CHAP. VIII. 

■ 

A DIGRESSIO.y OjV WIT, 

WHAT is Wit ?--'Tis not a manufacture— it 
is not to be wrought out of tlie mhid, by dint 
of study and labor, as sense, reason, and science 
are*— Ideas, with the very words fitted to them, rea^ 
-dy cut and dry-i come bounce all complete together 
into the brain, without the least manner of reflec- 
tion. 

Even I have sometimes said things without de- 
sign, unconscious of any kind of wit in them myself, 
till the sound of the words has alarmed my o\vn ears, 
or made others to prick up theirs. If wit had been 
hanging matter — and so it might, for any great 
harm it would do— I should then have incurred the 
penaltJi^f a 9orto£ chance-medley treason. It would 
have required time and thought to have expressed 
myself worse— or according to law— upon such oc» 
casions. 

What is the reason, that between two persons of 
equal sense and learning, an imagery shall general- 
ly strike the one, and never the other ?— That upon 
Tiewing a green field, stocked with new shorn sheep, 
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one man shall see nothing there, but grass and mut^ 
ton, and that another shall resemble it to a tantey, 
stuck with almonds ? 

Tliat one person shall plainly say, of a fine day-, 
in winter, that the sun shines, but does not w^rm— 
while another shall, at the same instant compare it 
to a jewels at once both bright and cold ? &c. 

Thus, you see, that wit is only a double entendre^. 
—What pity 'tis, ladies, that double entendre^ are not. 
always wit also ? 

Nay, the prudish Cowley has, unluckily for us, 
siade them one of the negative definitions of it : 

** Much less can that have any place, 

^ At which a virgin hides her face 

" Such dross the fire must purge away. 'Tis just. 

« The writer blush, whene'er the reader must.!' 



>». 



CHAP. IX. 
WHETHER I MYSELF HAVE WiT. 



T 



IIIS point has been questioned by soine<v- 



One Biogra/iher THglyfih^ calls me an anamo^. 
lou8 heteroclUe writer — words, by the bye, that sig-. 
nify the same thing ; — says, that I have more sauet 
t/uin fu'g^* he. — They allow me oddnes.s, originali- 
ty, and humor — but deny me xuit, 

I f by this expression they mean epigrammatie 
point, perhaps I may have but little of it.^ — But, let 
wit be ^flrwcd",. according to the good master Triglyph. 
~Must sauces always.be poignant ? — Is not that es- 
teemed the best- cookery where the ingredients are 
so equally blended, that no one particular flavor pre- 
dominates upon the palate ?— Decayed appetites on- 
ly require the sharper seasonings. 

They grant me humor, originality, and descrip- 
tion. What then is wit, if these article* do not- 

•omprehend it.? — And if it. is any thing .els6]boirf< 
* The Triumvirate^ t^./ire/hce^ 
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little necessary must it be, where these already 
are ? 

The ancients stjled wit ingenivm — capacity, in- 
vention, powers. — Martial was the first person who 
reduced it to afioint — and too many of the writings, 
since that era of the faux brilliants^ have been so 
very eager ^ that they have almost set ime'^a teeth on 
edge. 

So far I am easy on this score, whether tliey al- 
low me wit, or no. 

CHAP. X. 

OF WITy I^r MORALS. 

I FORMERLY used to prefer Pliny's Epistles^ 
and Seneca's Morals, before Cicero's writings of 
both kinds — ^because of the points of wit, and quahit 
turns, in the former. — I remember, when I thought 
Horace and Catullus flat and insipid— but it was 
when I admired Martial and Cowley. 

Plain meats, simply dressed, are certainly more 

whdfesome food, than higher cooked repasts.-^ — 

.feut one who has indulged, or rather depraved, his 

appetite, with the latter viands, cannot, without dif* 

ficulty, recover his natural relish for the former.— 

We are just in the same circumstances in literature. 

The sport of fancy, and a play of words ; may 

. have, perhaps, this effect, to fix the sentiment more 

strongly in the mind— but I seldom found, that tliey 

carried their uses farther ■ 

Platf -round the head^ but enter not the heart. ^ 

"Strong phraseS) and opposition of terms, jnay 
fttore the comvion place of memory with apt senti- . 
ments, which may help a person to shine in writing,w* 
«r conversation ; but this wants the true sfUendof 
Gleaming, the temfierato usu : While sound sense- 
and reason^ more plainly exprts^^d) Q^t^X^*^ ns^^^ 

W % 



-.*' 
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us in the nature of an (U^crative medicine ^ovr^, 

Uut sure. 

Ancllhou|j^h, by dec^rces, \vehoi:n£i tvith.vigornot , 
•Hr own ; yeU not beinj^ able directly to impute our 
strength lo any lo reign assistance, >ve are apt to 
cherish that sense unci virtue, which we by this 
means acqui I'c, as we do thi' hdra of our •wn loins — 
while those acq^iisitions we make, by the help of. 
rcmtmbered unt only, are received into the heart a» 
coldly as an ado/ilkn. 

I fjiid myself moi-alizing here, somewhat in the ve-- 
ry style I have been reprehending — but I have not 
•trained my pen — for, when we condemn a fault — tp- 
carry on the vein — we should endeavor to make an 

example of it, And it may be applied to me, what : 

was said of Jeremy, in Love for Love^ " that he was 
•' declaiming against wit, with all the wit he could 
" muster." 

But witty I am . henceforth resolved to be for the 
rest of my life. — Lord,, sir, resolution is a powerful 
thing ; it has rendered many a coward brave, anfl 

a few women chaste. Let .us try now, whether 

this same mimculous faculty cannot make one par^ 
son witty for a wonder. . 

CHAP. XL 

TRIGLYPH AJ^D TRISTRJfil eOMPARED. 

BUT the author of the Triitmvirate is still more 
severe on me, on account of. some free passar . 

ges in my works Call them not my worksj but 

my sfiorts only' ■ a nd please to let master Tri- 
glyph know, that I was not writing treatises on mor- . 
als, or lectures on religion, at that time— I vl^ote en- . 
tirely for the benefit of my own healthy and that of my 
readers also. 

Bacon, in his historia vita et mortisy recommend 9^ 
cheerful and light writings to be read, for life anf 
n^c/A— and I will actally get them, insert^ ftOaong^ 
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the materia medicay in the next edition of the I^ondon 
Dispensatory. — Why should we find fault with the 
avclmess of any passagei that contributes towards so 
salutary a purpose ? what freedoms are not surgeons 
obliged often- to use, particularly in obstetrics — for 
the health or safety of the chaste st maid or ma- 
tron ! 

Some other philosopher recommends ha nugjt 
too for the relief of the mlud 

Z,aau« ammo debent cliq:ta7ido danj 
^d cogitandum melior ut rcdsat sibi. 

And I, who am myself a perfect philosopher of 
the French school, whose motto is, Jiide^ */ ay//.7>, 
do afHrm,that writings which divert or exhilarate the 
mind, though ever so arch or free, provided they 
appear to have no other scope, ought not to be rep- - 
rehended with too inethodiatical a severity— while . 
those indeed cannot be too loudly anathematized, 
which aim directly, or even with tlic most remote 
obliquity, against any one principle of honor, morals^ 
or religion. 

But prithee, ladies, is not/rriglyph full as arch 
and free as Tristram ? — I shall not take the pains 
to collate the several passages together— nor, like 

friend Kidgel, reveal while I exjioac But is net 

his LXXXVUIth chapter, un chef d'^aicvrc in his 
way?. 

He therein mentions tlie accidental view- of a 
fine woman stark -naked — ^—indeed he neither 
describes her person, her limbs, her complexion, 
nor makes use of any one loose idea, or indecent ex» 

pression-*— Better he had for then the offence 

would haye ended there.-— But how is the read- 
er's imagination infiamed, and his passions emoved, 
bty sympathy, with those effects whichthe spectator 
tells you this object had upon his own senses andlf 
sensations ? 

^be.ablethus .ta.r^e.% . S2uik| mtbautsi^^u«^ 
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and to prov<^e desire without offending decencyy Ik 
an art, good master Tri^yph, that is capable of «n- 
calendering^ a saint. 

Sedley haa that firevaiiing gentle art^ &c. 

t 

But I do not deny the man his merits, as he has 
also the candor not to refuse me mine** for tho' w& 
are both great livals, it is in a sentiment that ought 
to make us the greater friends — We seem equally 
to wish and most fervently pray, for " Olory to God 
" in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
" wards men." jlmen I 

But to proceed 

CHAP. xn. 

THE ABIGAIL, 

WHEN I was about twelve years old, as I told 
you before, ray father and mother returned 
into England, and brought me over with them : I 
was then placed at a regular school- at my owa 
most earnest instance, threatening, if refused, to en- 
list myself among the strolling gipsies, to purchase: 
any knowlec^e^ at any rato ■ From whence I was^ 
in due time, transferred to the university. 

•I need not trouble you here with a particiilar ac- 
count of my education— the benefits of it are sufficfi- 
ently apparent in my writings L et your warksj. 
not your words j fir orve you^ sayssomebody— if not, 
1 say so myself. So that my life is> all that the readi- 
er has any right to call upon me for here. 

In that large field then I was first entered by -myf 
mother's maid — This, was no slip, of mine ■ t he 

backsliding was all her own Alas I what wit hadi 

I ? — And for thi^ faux pas it is needless to make any 
manner of apology — Men must be initiated in the 
mysteries of iniquity, in order the more, aafely to 
ipirBur: the paths of ylrtue^----^ 
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Jindif you wUl not take my word for it, becaus*^ 
J am a Christian, listen to what Terence, who was a. 
motorious heathen> says upon this subject : 

Id vero est, quod ego mihi puto palmarium. 
Me reperisse quomodo adolescentulus 
Mcretricum ingenia, et mores, posset noscere, 
Mature ut cum cognorit, perpetuo oderit. 

r happened to marry, some time after, and com- 

fldunicated my experience to my wif e s he noth^ 

ing loath^ &c. 

It would, I think, be highly improper in me to* 
add one sentence more to such a chapter ai this. 

CHAP. XIII. 
OJSr LITERAL M D E S T T,, 

AS the world seems not to be charitably enough 
inclined to give me credit for the merit of the 
above title, it forces me here to break thro' the very 
rules of it,in order to point out those instances where 
I happen to* aiford any rare specimen of my bien** 
seance. 

The close of my last chapter is a remarkable ex- 
ample of this kin d ■ With what becoming decen- 
cy did I drop the curtain, in that scene I According^ 
to the rule of Horace, 



•^JYon tainen infus- 



Dignu geri /irojnis in scenam. 

And yet I have read Meursius, Ausonius, and' 
Ikiartinus Scriblcrus, I assure you — which I think 
I may confess the more freely, as you may per- 
ceive that I am not a bit the worse for such dange- 
FQUs precedents. 

A word by the bye.— i— Pi«cedents are the baad. 
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and ciisti^race of leg Mature — Thty are not wanted^ 
to justify right measures^— **-^re absolutely inauffir 
cicp.t to excuse wronij; ones^— They can only be 
useful to b.ci'alds, dancing-masters, and gentlemen- 
usher»-— *-4>ecausc, in these departments^ neither 
i*eason, \ iitue, nor the 9alu9 f^ofiuli^ or Buiirema Itx^ 
can have any operation. 

Another instance of my reticence, is^ that tho' I 
brought Terence upon the carpet, I did not quote 
tiiat passage from him, where he has the impu- 
dence to say, 

Non e^ flagitium, crede mihi^ adolcscentulum 
Scorturi^ ncquo /loiare, Adslph. 

Which, thougli in reality, not spoken in the mere 
dictionary sc7i3e of the words, might have, however, 
been made a sinister use of, had I had any of that 
profligate turn of mind, that has, sometimes, been 
so unfairly imputed to me. 

I love a jotie ; I don't deny it— and whether 'tis a 
black or a w/iise one, I own, that I do not always wwt 
to examine. But what does this signify ? Abler per- 
sons than I often take things in die lump— — and^ 
provided we are but pleased, methinks it is being 
rather more nic'e than wise, to consider thro' what 
medium. But then, I think it no joke, to debauch 
or corrupt another person's mind or principles.—*-— 
Charge this upon me who can. 

CHAP. XIV. 

O JV- LIBERAL MODESTY^ 

DO you comprehend the distinction of thi» 
title ? for I am no definitioncr. 
Jidooa auk agathe^ is a^i expression of Hesiod's. 
Horace calls it fiudor maiifs^ and the French ' say 
mauvaiae hontt. By all which terms b meant, that 
kind of bashfulness wluch is obsen^ed in young per«- 
•ona of the best parts and merits on their first eiai-^ 
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trance into life, or mixing with the world ; and 
which many people are never after able to shake off. 

This sort of modesty is said to be highly com- 
mendable, and a token of hopeful presage in youth. 
For my part, I cannot see why — Is it not an advan- 
tage to be in possession of all one's faculties ?■ 
can a bashful person be so ? While a little assur- 
ance, like the tincture ofSage^ gives a man the per • 
feet fioaseBsion of himself ,* 

Can a man who has a diffidence of his powers, 
either write, speak, love, or fight, as well as he who 
reposes a confidence in them ? When we would 
cast a reflection on the character of a soldier, need 
we use severer terms then to say, he is bashful — he is 
apt to be embarassed on the day of battle. Sec. 

But were we to investigate this same imputed me- 
rit, in the school of philosophy, we should probably 
find that it has its foundation, not so much in the 
tno£ff«/y of others, as in the -vanity of ourselves. We 
naturally accept this awe before us^ as a deference 
to our own superior consequence, and so are first 
flattered^ before we praise. 

As I am not much given to adulation myself, I 
never remember to have paid ' a sneaking compli- 
ment of this tort to any one in my life.' I have ever 
sat, walked, or conversed, at perfect ease, among 
persons of the highest rank or genius — and should 
be as much ashamed of keeping a reserve ov«r 
whatever little wit or ;^arts I am possessed of, be- 
fore people of superior talents, as I should be of 
slinking into * a slut's corner,* of the room, because 
there happened to be a taller or an handsomer man 
in company. 

* See Dr. Hill's adverti%tmcnt. 
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CHAP. XV, 
THE CARDIKAL VTRTVES, 

WELL, reader — whether you be male or fe» 
male methinks I have proved myself 

%mm enough for you now ; and what would you have 
more ? You have no right to expect any extraordi* 
nary adventures, or critical situations, in the life of 
a sickly, home-bred, marriedi country parson. 

I have, indeed, had some**— say many — connec- 
tions, with certain anecdotes, or private memoirs, 
relative to others, that would most highly entertain 
you ; and I tl.ink I was never in a better humor for 
telling a story in my life, than I happen to be at this 
very instant. But my heart fails me. Laugh at 
me as much as you please, and welcome— but I 
shall never make you merry at the expense of my 
friends. 

With regard to myself, I have been ever a tliink- 

ing. and who would think it ? — rather than an 

active being. My mind indeed has been an Errant 

Knight, but my body only a simple Squire and 

it has been so harrassed,and chivaliied with the wan- 
derings and the wind-miils of its master, that it has 
long wished to quit the serv ice frequently cry- 
ing out with Sancho, " a blessing on his heart who 
" first invented sleep." 

However, notwithstanding the natural indolence 
of this same body of me, I have contrived to fiilfill, 
completely, all the characteristics of man— — wliicli 
come philosopher specifies to be these four- 

To build an house- 
To rake a tree* 
To wrhe a book- 

And 
To get a child- 
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These fourcordinalvirtues,then,have I already most 

religiously performed so as to be a^le, according 

to the moral of the story of Protoijcncs and Apt-ilcs. 
told by^Prior, 



»* 



" In life's visit to leave my name. 

These are, all of them, believe me, verb, sacer. — 
very pleasant operations : Insomuch that I am re- 
ally surprised men do not perform every one of 

them oftener than they do.i^-^ They are all of 

them, moreover, works, the most expressly imita- 
tive of creation.— 'Tis to bring order out of chaos, 
to elicit light from darkness, and to oniament and 
people the face of the earth. 

Go to go to ye idle vagabonds of the 
world-!- 



Build houses- 
Rear trees* 
Write books- 

And 
Get children- 
Endeavor to leave some relative idea of yourseh'es 
behind ye— so that if posterity should not happen 
to be sorry for your death, let them have some rea- 
son at least to be sorry tiiat ye had not lived. 

CHAP. XVI, 
4 LETTER. 
Madam» 

I CAN easily perceive how much you were dis- 
appointed upon the close of my last chapter. 
—You had reason, I confess, to have expected 
something more arch from me upon the subject, 
than I have there treated you withal. 
Vox.. IV. X 
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« Quid tiL,i vis, mullier ?" 

Tut T never pimp for others — and I happened not 
to \k- 'w. liiMiior for a joke '• of any color'* "niyself in 
l)iai Si- tlon. I liave labored under a severe fit of 
( holir I nrl astb. ma for some time past. This is a 
J- real reformer of manners. 

lVi\y, so fur have I carried my liberal mo<^esty in 
that riiapter, that where I speak of the fc-ur charac- 
teribtics of mankind, I comprehended them all un- 
der the pliilosophical term of creation without 

f^islinp^uishing the latter article, as I iiii£;ht very 
f^iirlv have clone, bv the mechanical technic of Fro- 
creation. No — in that passage you see I have kept 
q\iitc clear both of pro and con. 

And agr.in — where I come to mention this last 

iViiinauvre, I only make use of the p,eneral word^ff 

instead of introducing the obstetrical one of 

icgct ; which, may it please ^your ladyship, wouki 

have pointed, you know, more directly ad rem, 

I am, madam, Sec. 

T. J. U- 

To the countess cf* * * *. 

CHAP. XVH. 
T II i: L .4 r S U S L I .Y G U jE. 

BUT, in general, I am not quite so guarded—— 
1 meivU with respect to my expression! only : 
—For \\ords sometimes cscaj^ me, without cor- 
responding ideas. I happen unfortunately to be in- 
fected v.ith a ceilatrr peculiar phraseology, which, 
in the huny of speech, I c?n rarely command- 
and tills makes nie often appear to mean what may 
be >ery far from my thoughts at the time. 

I have somtt'mes scolded my servants, and rated 
my Wife iuid ckildren, with all imaginaUc scricus- 
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»ess » and when I have been shocked at their r^i- 
peaiing to tremble too much under the tcirorsofiii/ 
wrath, thhik what a mortiPcation it must have bev-.i 

— " to a man in a passion." To perceive thut 

their sides were only sliaking with laughter, at 3cm2 
odd image, or ridiculous expression I had stvuck 
out, af a heat, unawares. 

The same cannon-ball thut t6oft off MareschL.I 
Turemie's head, carried away one of general St. 

Hilaire's arms. His son standing by, burst ii:t j 

a passion of grief at his father's misfortune ; v/L.> 
reproved him, saying, " Weep not my child, for ;;:t/ 
— but for hiir.J' 

. The ^cn'jrous concern, and ncblerxss cf sci.t!- 
ment with which that brave man must have Lttn in- 
fected at that instant were so powerful over my 
nerves, that it " made my heart move within me 
like the sound of a trumpet."* 

I happened to repeat this story once in comp:.- 
ny, and it had its effect — till concluding it with these 
words—" pointing to tlie nameless corse f wltli 
tlie only hand he had left'* — they all fell a laughing. 
I thought .them brutes — but quickly i-ecollectLij 
myself, felt ashamed. 

Explaining the mystery of tlie redemption once 
to a young templar, I happened to make ixn lIIu- 
sion, adapted to his own science, of the " levy'nj^ 
a fine, and suffering a recovery :" Thissimil;; w:.s 
repeated afterwards to my disadvantage ; and I wi.3 
deemed an infidel thenceforward. 

And why ? merely because I am a merry parson, 
I suppose — for St. Patrick, the Irish pLtron, becauisoL 
he was a grave one, was canonized, for illustratin 
tlie Trinity by the comparison of a Siiamrock. j: 






*'So Sir Philifi Sidney says cf himadf^ whenever 
he heared the ballad of Percy and Dcufflas, 
t Sine nomine corpus, . Viao^ 

\ The l\efoil^ or Troiifeuille. 
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CHAP. XVIII. - 
TO THE READER. 

Y#)U complain— that is, I hope you do— of the 
shortness of my chapters but if you would 

have them longer, you must take up with them 
duller. There are but few subjects that can afford 
Tariety enough to entertain you thro' many pages. 

Therefore, in steps the good old saying, with 
great propriety, here, that " two heads are better 
than one" and my arguments, like those of Hy- 
dra, grow out of each other : As fast as I dispatch 
one, another spiings up in its place. 

But nerer fear, my good readers, for I shall 
Xnake this work as long as I can, though not so te^ 
dious as 1 might. I use no attorney arts to pro- 
tract a suit ; and wish that the Frederick code was 
to obtiiin in literature, as well as in law. 

You shall certainly meet with subject matter suf- 
ficient for your money, in these volumes' but 

you will find them aS under the head or chapter qf 
ahort canaeft, 

lew words among fiiends are best they say. 

fewer still between enemies I say And you must 

be one or t'other of these, believe m e for I defy 
.your indifiercnce. 

CHAP. XIX. 
A N T II E R MA JV*S W I F £. 

ABOUT a year before I was married, I receir- 
ed the fohowing most extraordinary and in- 
teresting letter' 
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See chapter XV. paragraph 2. 



But, as I was saying, what business, now a-days, 
since the reformation has expunged the good old 
practice of confeamig out of our ritual, can a parson 
have with another man's wife ?— To say that she 
called upon me in her difficulties, and Uiat I reliev- 
ed her fiom want, and succored her in distress 
and that these very considerations would Lave put 
it absolutely out of my power to have attempted 
her, had I been ever so much a libertine— u\ ailed 
me not. The reply was still — that she was a?2cthcr 
marCs wife. 

So that, it seems, all wives arc to be triLted like 
the queens of Spain — who, if they happen to tuinblxf 
into a ditch, must be sufl'ertd to lie, kitkiiii^' and 
sprawling there for life, till their royal consoit shall 
be at leisure, or so disposed, to go and U\ke tlitni 
out of it. 

It is death for any subject to lay iiis profane flngtr 
on her Majesty^ And as the cronviL-'aivyers have not 
been able to determine in wlu.t // .irt of her most fa- 
credfierson her diviriity naidef-, h*-.iids off from every 
part of her body, has been, always deemed the safest 
measvire. 

One of these miserables^ of state happened once to 
be thrown from her palfrey, on the pavement of the 
MacuriaL Her royal foot stuck in the stirrup, and 
she was dragged round the area for a considerable 
time, her faithful equerry nmning all the while by 
her side, his head turned averse, his arm stretched 
•ut, and holding his hat between his thumb, index 

and middle linger. as dancing masters teach ycu 

©n a salute — over her Majesty^-^tkW king Don wus 
stimmoned from coimcil, to restore this same Majci- 
/y to decency again. She might have lost* her life 
by her ministerial magna charta oi precedent. 

This adventure of mine was the first thing that 
tMx involved me in debt. I w?cs ob\\^^<i X*^ \jiQ^\w«i 

X %■ 
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two hundred pounds, beyond my own currency, up- 
on this occasion. I had not sufficient security to 
proffer. But captsun Le Fevre happened luckily, 
just then, to have sold out of the army-—/ mortgage 
ed the story to him, and he lent me the mcmey. 

He was not a man to accept of interest, so I made 
him a present. He loved reading much. A collec- 
tion of ingenious and entertaining papers, styled The 
IVorldj happened to be just then collected together, 
and published, in four volumes. I sent them to 
him, with the following lines inscribed. They were 
the first rhimes I have ever attempted to tag in my 
Jife. 

To Cafitain Lewis Le Fevre. 

For one who rashly lent me cash, 'tis fit 
That I should- make a venture too in wit. 
In vain 1 thro' my pericranium sought : 
But having heard that ijoit is best that's bought^ 
I sent to Dodsley's for these presents Jeiv^ 
To let all men know lam bound to you. 
Great Sawney wept that one world was no stores- 
How happier you, who now may laugh otjour ! 

CHAP. XX. 

EPIGRAM. 

AFTER this cheerful manner have I hitherto 
passed through life, disappointments, and bad 
health — ^but not without s\][ffering many severe stric- 
tures on my dissipation and unformality. The light- 
ness of my manners has been reprehended often,tho' 
it arises really from the weight of my philosophy. 
What is there in life that's worth a serious thought ? 
And for the same reason for having conceived a 
better opinion of Providence than is generally re- 
puted orthodox^ I have been sometimes deemed 
iAfide]. 
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Upon the present theological computation, ten 
souls must be lost for one that's saved. At which 
rate of reckoning heaven can raise but its cohorts*^ 
while hell commands its legiom^. From which 
sad account it would appear, that though our Sa- 
vior had conquered death by the resurrection^ he had 
not yet been able to overcome sin by the redemfition. 

This surely must be most damnable arithmetic. 
No— no— I think, that if we fairly give him all ty- 
rants, usurers, murderers both of life and fame, your 
hypocrites, perjured lovers, and every firemier upon 
•record, except Sully, Walsingham, and Stafford, 
V)ho signed his ovm death-warrant to save his king 
ftnd country^ we do as much for the devil as he, in all 
consciences or your reverences for him can in jus- 
tice require^. 

I happened to dine once with a friend of mine. 

Wine was wanting. He sent me to the cellar. It 

had been hewn^out of a solid rock. At my return 

■ into the- room, I wrote the following extempore card 

to my host, and threw, it across the table : 

When Moses struck the rock with rod divine. 
Cold water flow'd — your's yields us gen'rous wine — 
So at the marriage feast ^ the scripture? tell^ us, 
That water tum'd to wine rejoic'd good fellows. 

■ Some years after this very harmless sport of fan- 

• cy, these lines were quoted against me, by a certain 

• bishop^ as a proof that I neither believed one woid 

* A body of ordy 500 men, 
\ A torfis of SOOO men, 
% Hit qidbus invisifratres, dum vita manebaty 
PuUatusrve parens s etfraus innexa clienti ; 
Jtut qyi divitiis soli incubuere refiertis^ 
JVec partem posuere suis s qua maxima turba est- : 
' Quique ob adulterium casiy quique arma secuti 
Jmpiaj nee veriti. dominorumfaliere dextrasy 
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of the old Testament, nor of the New. This stojj- 
ped my preferment. I only smiled, ^and prefentd 
myself — to him. 

CHAP. XXI. 

THE GOSPEL FOR THE DAY. 

SINCE I am in for it. Til tell you another exdbu^ 
mumcable thing' I did. Whether before or af' 
ter, I forget. Is it any matter which ? 

In the city of — — > the church was repair- 
ing, and the corporation of that town had accomuc* 
dated the parish with their ThoUel^ or town-house,as 
a chapel of ease, for the time. There happened to 
have been an election for that city not long before. 
Upon which mercantile occasion the worshipful may* 

or, alderman, &;c. had notoriously You know 

how elections are usually carried on,, and what ad- 
mirable securities they are become, of late, for our 
lives, libeities, and properties ! 
' I was among the congregation one Sunday when, 
the gospel for the day happened to be taken out of 
Ae iwneteenth chapter of St. Luke, where our Sa- 
vior is said to have driven the buyers and sellers out 
of the temple. An imfietus of honest indignation> 
seized me. I took out my pencil, and wrote the 
following hasty lines on one of the pannels of the. 
pew I sat in : 

Whoever reads nineteenth of Luke, believes 
The house of prayer was once a den ofthieroe^*^^ 
Now, by permission ©four pious mayor, 
A den oftldeves is made an house of prayer. 

I was observed. I hapipened to have been ad- 
mitted a freeman in that corporation some time be- 
fore this incident : And having been detected in. 
the above sarcasm, the mayor had my name imme- 
. diately struck out of the books, fa? officio merely-**^ 
' lathaut any mawver oila^ ^rw.^ssi ^ ^^^sscss- 
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But here i had no reasot) to complain. I had cer- 
tetinly, in this instance, been guilty of an imfiiety 
jigainst the fraternity of this corporation— and 

they resented it like men 1 am only surprised at 

the infallibility of your divines 

Among whom there are many pious ejaculators, 
who think that I ought to have been excommunicat- 
ed long ago. However, I am sure that I am well 
enough entitled to be received a priest, in the Per- 
sian temples at least — as all the initiated were oblig- 
ed to pass thro' a noviciate of reproach and pain, to 
gire proof of their being free from passion, resent- 
ment, and impatience. 

I am in the same predicament with Cato the cen- 
soi> not in the severity of his discipline, I con- 
fess^— but in the particular, at least, of his having 
'bc&[i fourscore times accused. But he had the ad- 
vantage of a fairer trial than ever I had for he 

was as often acquitted. 

God forgive them 1 But I forgive them their 
prayers, in retui'n, on account of an old proverb.— 
Need I repeat it ? 

CHAP. xxn. 

TOLERATION OR PERSECUTION, 

I WAS speaking of these things one day to Vol- 
taire, and he wished me joy of the great happi- 
ness and advantages of living in a country, where 
such expressions and allusions, which ignorance or 
malice might be capable of construing into treason 
or blasphemy against cliurch or state, could escape 
the inquisition or bastile. 

He then put into my hand his treatise on Tolera- 
tion^ which had been but just published. It is writ- 
ten, like all his works, with great spirit, wit and 
learning, to prove, what no fool could ever yet dis- 
pute, that persecution, for God'a sake, is a most 
wicked thing, and contrary to Reason, Nature, and 
Sctjpturc. 
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It appears an extraoixlinary thin;^: to meythat smcf 
there is such a diaboUcal spirit in the depi'avity of 
human nature, as persecution for difference of opi- 
nion in religious tcoets, there never happened to be 
any iu/uUithriy any auto da fry any crusade^ among 
the Pc'.j^ans. 

Thiit during; the a^jes of ignorance and barbarity^ 
while the devil, as divines tell us, governed the 
Churcli, c^iUivocated in their oracles, ordained impu- 
rities, aii'i commanded human Sv.crifices, brethren 
were not set a;;ainst brethren, nor nation agsdnst na- 
tion, i.i civil fury or in jiijii^ rjar. 

Cut t'lit; as soon as it had pleased God, by mira- 
rul'jus ;.*t^J^p03:tion, to tuli'j th« chui'ch into his own 
hands, so shockinj^ and impious an era should thence 
commence— that the word of peace should call 
forth the sword, and the precepts of love and con- 
cord produce hatred and dissension. 

The Christian say Mwchristidn ■■ ■ 

priest informs me, the reason of this remarkable 
diiference was that the heathens happened to have 
no one article of belitifyf ovih the quarrelling about 

as they universally supposed the soul to perish 

with the body — Post mortem nihil eat^ was their 
creed. And that even those few, among the philo- 
sophers, wl'io admitted of a ix)st existence, at the 
same time denied an hell. Aon est unus^ says Cice- 
ro, tam i'jicorsy qui credat. 

Thus then, continues the good catholic, while the 
wi\oie of human existence was ignorantly supposed 
to have been comprehended within the pale of mor- 
tal life ; peace, friendship and good-will, were, most 
certainly, preferabJe to war, enmity and persecution. 

But when tlie immortal soul was once put under 
the care of Christ's Vicar here on earth—how total* 
ly u'l worthy to be styled priests of tlie lamb, and 
oracles of the dove, must those divines be, who would 
not cast the body of an heretic into the flames* ! 

* The fio/iish texifor broiling, is taken from that 
pansa^e in scri/iturcy where it is said, hominum hareti* 
SUffi devita — which ls»t word theij con^tTue inxo dc 

ia toiJerc. 
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I cannot help differing in opinion from tlic ortho- 
doxy of this true catholic tenet ; and am more in- 
trlincd to agree with Cicero, in the passage above 
qnoted, though he was but groping in the dark him- 
self. — Fortd believe a soul, and to damn it, me- 
thinks, is pot light : — liut lightning. 



CHAP. XXilL 



MY R E L I G I O .V. 

WHAT are thine o\vr\ notions about religion ? 
you ack me. I'll tell you. — I am now on 
my death bed. 

I have both conviction and faith enough in that 
article to become a methodist, and spiritual warmth 
sufficient to render me an enthusiast that way ; but 
that, I thank God, I have never yet been wicked 
enough to rush into such extravagancies. 

Passions must be combated by passion. — There- 
fore, your grievous sinners generally turn devotees. 
This is the natural consequence of a sort of people, 
wlio, tho' a paradox, are common enough in life, 
* qui credunt multum, et peccant, fortlter.' 

For my own part, I trust that the gentle breezes 
of the established orthodoxy of our church may be 
vtroiig cniough to waft my soul to heaven. — I have 
not stlch a weight of sin suspended at the tail of my 
kite as to require a storm to raise it. And since the 
ceasing of the oracles, I think that a person may be 
inspired with sufficient grace, without falling into 
con\'ulsions. 

I am as certain that there is a God above, as that 

I myself am here below. My certainty is the 

S2^me*— -for how otherwise did I come here ? 

" Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus ? how here I 
" Not of mf self." 



k 
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He must love virtue, and detest vice : Conse- 
quently, he must both reward and punish. If we 
are not accountable creatures, we are surely the 
most uiiaccountaLle animals on the face of^he earth. 

After the spirit is fled, and this body perished 
in the grave, docs the resurrection of men combat 
thy vain philosophy ? Consult the cateipillar, thou 
ignorant, and the butteifly shall resolve thee. In 
its first state, sluggish, helpless, inert crawl- 
ing on the face of the eanh, and grossly feeding on 
the herbage of the field. After its metamorphosis, 
its resurrection, a winged seraph, gorgeous to be- 
hold, light as 2dr, active as the wind, sipping auro- 
rean dew, and extracting nectareous essences from 
aromatic flow«rs*. 

Has not the improbable fable of the Hydra's 
heads been long since verified nay, even exceed- 
ed, beyond the bounds of the most extravagant fie-! 
tion, as being absolutely contrary to the whofe course 
of nature before known — by the polypus, which ge- 
nerates by section ? — The analogies of nature suffi- 
ciently point out the ways of providence. 

Must every thing be impossible, which our insuf- 
ficiency cannot account for ?— Are there not innu- 
merable mysteries in nature, which accident reveals, 
or experimental philosophy demonstrates to us, eve- 
ry day ? And shall we yet presume to limit the 
powers of the Great AutJior of that very nature ? 

What was it that created matter ? What was it 
that gave that matter motion ? What was it that to 
matter and motion added sensation ? What M^as it 
tUat superadded to these, consciousness, intelligence, 
and reflection ? — What was it— Great God, what 
was it ! Resolve me, ye infidels, what it was. Till 
then, be dumbJ O saddest folly ! 

i . Lewenhoeck, by the help of his glasses, showa 
you certaitt fihres in the body of a full grown maij, 

* Psychcj in the Greek language^ signifies, both « 
kutterflyj and the soul. 
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>80*very fine, that six hundred of them, combined 
together, but eompose the thickness of a single hair 
of hit head. 

3. He also demonstrates to you, through tlie 
same medium, that a grain of sand is large enough 
to cover one hundred and twenty-five thousand of 
th« orifices through ^hich we daily transpire. 

Q. Water can be made to freeze in the middle'^f 
summer, provided that 'tis brought close to the fire. 

4. -A lens<^ ice may be Qsed as a burning-glass. 

5. A line of but an iach4ong, is capable of being 
^vided into as many parts as one of a mile in 
length. 

6. The sun is some millions of miles nearer to 
us in winter tlian in summer. 

7. When a person travels round the earth, his 
fiead goes ma^y thousand miles fardier than his 
heels. 

8. There ate two lines,an'm£ithemalic certainty, 
^hich may continue to approximate, ad iiifinitum^ 
without even a possibility of. ever coming into con- 
tact with each other.* 

Prithee, now, my geod infidels, is there any one 
^article of &ith, inthe whole Christian creed, which 
appears -to be more contrary to reason Or probabilr-' 
ty, than these eight foregoing propositions ? And 
yet they are all of them capable, either of experi- 
mental proof, or mathematical demonstration. 

Can any person, who is capable of making such 
reflections as these, be ever supposed an infidel to 
.either natural or revealed religion ? They must 
have faith of incredulity, who could give credit to 
such a supposition. ' Qui studet orat,' is a just ex- 
pression. 

* The aaaymfitotea of an /ly/icrbola-^-'-'-^See Cojuck 
Section*. 



Vol. IV. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE C O jy V-E R T. 

I HAPPENED to have an intimacy once with a 
man of sense and virtue ; but who had, at the 
same time, a certain indolence of mind, that suffered 
him to acquiesce in the opinions of others, without 
ever taking the trouble to examine them. He had 
more wit than wisdom ; and a jest was an argument 
to him, as well as it was with Shaftsbury.* 

I loved and pitied him — to have virtue enough to 
act rightly, and yet not sense sufficient to judge so. 
We have had frequent conversations on this subject 
—He said often, that he would give the world to be 
able to think as I did, and begged my assistance. 

I soon^nade him a deist, without any other help 
than my own poor philosophy. — I then put Dun- 
can Forbes's * Thoughts upon religion* into his 
hands. \ He read the book carefully through, and re^ 
turned it to me, with this reflection, written at the 
foot of the last page, " Thou almost persuadest me 
to be a Christian." 

I then presented him with Paschal's Thoughts 
on the same subjectf. He returned them to me 

* Who makes ridicule the test of truth. 

% The argtiment he urges^ tSj That exptadon^ by 
the means of blood and saerificey which runa thro* all 
the Jewish and Pagan rites ^ was so irrational an idea 
that nothing but an original revelation qf the method 
oj redemfiticn^ which was thereafter to obtain in the 
Christian system rf Providence ^ could fiosHUy have 
ever 77iduced the belief and practice of it. 

t In his Provincial Letters^ one of tfie strongest 

proofs he offers for the truth of Christianityj arites 

from the very bbstinacy of a whole race qfpeoplef* ** ■ ■ 

styles the Jews a stofiding miracle, because they havt 

ever since remained under the remarkable desdiptton 

of the prophetic curse. 
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soon after, with this indorsement on the cover, 
" I am not only almost, but altogether such as thou 

u art except in the absurd and unphilosophical 

" notion of transubstantiation." 

Make a person but a sound moralist first, and it 
must then be owing to indolence or ignoi'ance, ra- 
ther than to impiety or infidelity, if you cannot af- 
terwards make him become a Christian. I have 
had the satisfaction, ever since, to see this worthy 
man add faith to good works, and live an orthodox 
and exemplary life, both in belief and practice. 

Which, that we may all do, &c. 

CHAP- XXV. 
CHEERFULJ^ESS, 

IT is this true sense of religictn that has rendered 
, my whole life so cheerful as it has ever so re- 
inarkably been — ^to the great offence of your reli- 
gionists. Though why, prithee, should priests be 
always grave ? Is it so sad a thing to be a parson ? 

" Be ye as one of these," saith the Lord- that 

is as merry as little children. " The Lord 

** loveth a cheerfiil giver," and why not a 

cheerful taker also ? The thirty -nine articles are in- 
complete,without a fortieth precept, enjoining cheer- 
fulness. Or, you may let the number stand as it 
does at present, provided you expunge the thirteenth 
article, and place this heavenly maxim in the room 
©fit. 

Might not the archbishop of Cashel, 1 don*t 

mean this man by any meansj have lieen a sound 

divine, though he added the arch stanza about 
Broglio to the old Irish ballad* ? Did the bishop — 
not the earl— of Rochester's poems, on the man- 
like properties of a lady's fan, ever impeach his or- 
thodoxy in the least ? 

* IrLiiraise of Moll Roe. 
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Heliodorus, bishop of 1 forget where— wri 

deprived of his fee,because he wrote Theagenes and 
Charicka. This was doubly absurd in the Pope. 
Here, his holiness's infallibility, happened to over^ 
shoot the mark. In . the first place, there was nc- 
thhig either arch Qr heterodox in the whole novel. 
In the next, was not the circumstance of a white 
child being generated from bls^ck parents^ biy; thit 
impression of an . European portrait hanging atthi 
ipot of a bridal couch, a corroboration-^-r-^-if it want- 
ed one — of the scripture philosophy about the streak: 
c4 goats ? — I begin to suspect, that your popes arc 
like other men, after all. 

Plato and Seneca and sui^sly they were both. 

grave and wise enough to have been cbnsecrated 
— ^thought that a sense of cheerfulness and 'joy should 
ever be encouraged ih children, from their infancy 
--.not only orx account of their healths, but as pro-, 
ductive of true virtue : Which is the literal transla- 
tion of their very words -^ as far as I am able to con- 
strue Gi'eek or Latin. 

Cheerfulness, even to gaiety, is., consonant with 
every species of virtue, and practice, of religion.— I 
think it inconsistent only with impiety, or vice. . ■ > 
" The ways of heaven are pleasantness." We adore^ 
we pi:aise, We thank the Almighty, in hymns, iiv 
songs, in anthems— land those set to music too. Ltt 

*' O be joyful," be the Christian's psalm and 

leave the sad Indiaix to incant the devil with tears 
and screeches. 

When the Atlienians picture an owl, as the bir4 
of wisdom, they never me^ittlie screech-owl surely. 
But, indeed, I think, witl;i their leave, that the spar^ 
rpw would have been a fitter emblem of true wisdom, 
as being the merriest and most loving bird of the 
a^r. 

There have been some popes who would have ex^ 
communicated me for such an allusion ^s this. 

• • • * 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
A SAD REFLECTIOJSr. 

THAT there should ever be so much irreligion 
in the world ! that those — for this renders the 
evil irremediable — ^whose greatest interest it must 
«eitainly be to strengthen and support this great, 
this only bulwark of our lives and properties, should 
become the greatest examples, and principal encou- 
ragers, of infidelity ! 

I mean those, whom the world, by a strange 
abuse of terms, styles th« Great. These have cer- 
tainly an higher stake, at the hazard of vice, immo- 
rality, and impiety, than persons in the middle ranks 
of life — ^whb happily stand a phalanx between them 
and the vulgar. 

And yet- ■ other knaves but sacrifice their spi- 
ritual to their temporal interest. These most espe- 
cial worthies, at once both knaves and fools, equally 

squander both. Good lack ! good lack I But 

men arc worse than they need be, though there 
were neither hell nor gibbet in the question. 

Such thoughts and reflections as these ntiight 
well become a sermon. But novels are more read 
at present than serious discourses^ I must, there- 
fore, use the most convenient vehicle for instmction 
imitating doctor Young, who wrote a play, for 
Itoe pw^pagation of the gospel*. And I shall ever 
tafl&ecare, for the rest of my life, that all my writings 
shall be, if not sermonic, aermoni firopriwa at least. 

But enough, for the present, of my sentiments 
and opinions, and let us go on a little ferther with the 
series of small adventures in my desultory life. 

♦ The Brothers the firofitn of which he come- 

trated to the society for firopagating the gobelin fo^ 
veignfiarti. 
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CHAP. XXVII.: 
M E L A J^ Q H L F. 

BUT, as my whole schetr4€ of life is pleasure, V 
sometimes indulge myself in the dear and 
heart-felt enjoyments of melanolioly. I weep glad* 
Ijr. I %vfh my tears, not grudgingly, nor of neces- 
sity, but like my alms, with cheerfidness. 

Were I to be anatomized anew,I do most solemn- 
ly declare, that I would sooner part with my risible 
tkan flebilile muscles. Sympathy is the great mag- 
net—the comment of life. Ai^d my concord is stront 
ger with the wretched than the happy — for philan^ 
thropy is my/irimum mobile^ and pity is an augment 
V) passion. 

I can treat myself, whenever I please. I have 
lost some friends ! I can call spirits fi^m the vasty 
deep— strike at my breast, and find them there- 
Poor Le Fevre ! unhappy Maria I my lost, mjL ever 
dear Eliza. ! 

Or, I can read Samson:uAgoniste8. . He must kav« 
cither a weak head, oi^ strong eyes, whOiCan peruse 
the first, speech of that poem without tears— parti- 
cularly the latter part of it, where he laments his 
loss of sight. Milton wrote it from his own feelings 
---and his blindness has often dimmed my sight. . 

But whenever I have a mind for a thorough feast 
of weeping, I need only turn over to, the history of 
sir .T^QHi^s Mpre's life., an/d read that passage in it| 
where his daughter, Mrs, Roper, meets him in th<; 
street, returning to the Tower, immediately after 
hjs condemnation-: My father I Oh ! my father ! . 

Sad luxury, to vulgar minds unKno'vm ! . 

The mere title of a book, long sii^ce .lost, styled 
^^Damentatio gloriosi Re^s Edvardide Kamarvan^ 

<|uam edidit tempore suse incarcerationis" The - 

l^meixta'lion of the gloriQUSiKing Edward of Kamalt* • 
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van, which he composed during his imprisonment — 
sunk, my spirits for a whole day. Tiie opposition 
between the two first words (in the Latin) and then 
ag^in between the thiwi and last, affected me greatly. 
Aiid tho*^ it* was a very t)ld story, I could not help 
feeling, for some time, as if I .had heard some bad-. 
news. 

But such things as these have not their effect up- 
on every one. The many read only with their eyes/ 
and hear only with their ears. The few peruse 
with their whole soul, and listen with all their feel- 
ings... Intuition and sensibihty are the only organa 
of genius or of virtue. 

The general hardness of hcarV one meets -with 
among mankind, might tempt us to give credit tO' 
the old, fable.of Deucalion, and suppose men to be 
generated from stones. Or, one might fancy the. 
world to bcgrown.so corrupt of late, that the sacred 
person -vf^iodhad taken the salvation of mankind upon 
himself, has thought fit to entrust only a few, now-a- 
days, with the keeping of their own souls ; and has 
kindly taken out those of the.man^i, and locked them > 
up safe, in limbo fiatruniy out of harm's way, till the- 
day of judgment. 

Howerer, I dare not long, nor often, rejpice in,? 
this luxury of woe. My nerves are weak. I can... 
command my mirth,but not restrsdn my melancholy. . 

CHAP: XXVm. 

& I:M SI M I L I T Y,. 

"TX THEN I have been reading tragedy, or af^ 

V V fecting passages in history, poetry, or even 

in romance, aloud before others, my eyes have filled^ 

and my voice has fauitered. I attended for the same 

effect in my auditors but, instead of tears at my: 

liccital, have frequeiitly found them laughing at my; 
amotion. 
I*h«xc .retired ashaxpied—— not ^ct .thfttay U\3t.AS^ 
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myself. I have suspected my own weakness, rather 

than theirs and the vanity of imag^mng I had 

sympathized with angels, has been sunk into the hu* 
miliating idea of my being susceptible of a greater 

foible than mortals 1 have begun to doubt the 

strength of my own intellects, and, for some time, 
kept a jealous guard over all my words and actions. 

But the countenance and sentiment of a few su- 
perior spirits have, for a while, given me confidence 
once more. Again I have attempted the same ex- 
periment, and have again been bauished to the same 
mortifying reflections — endeavoring still to steal my 
heart against another's woe — in vain. 

Fine feelings are laughed at by the world, and 
ridiculed by the stoical philosophy, as a weakness. 
This is too apt to put delicate minds out of counte- 
nance ; who, in order to appear wise, conceal their 
sensibility, and affect a character above human na- 
ture, from the example of those only who are b#^ 
lowit» 

CHAP. XXIX. 



Ji REFLECTIOJ\r ON MYSELF. 



WHAT a hard fate is mine 1 with all the spirit, 
the frolic, the cheerfulness, the tender affec- 
' tions of youth, not to have nerves ]:esponsible to my 
feelings I 1 want them not for my own enjoy- 
ments but would have activity and vigor for the 

sole purposes of others. 

I look wistfully of^en at young women* This is 
one of the things that has been misconstrued in me. 
The world are but bad grammarians of my princi- 
ples or character. 'Tis not their beauty I covet,, 
but their yovtth I envy.. I look as fondly at men tea 
—yet am no pathetic. I kiss little children as 1 
neet them in th« streets-^— — but am no kidnapper ;; 
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fould live among them, like old Hermippus,* if I 
aid— not for the sake of life — but love. 
T would sound like blasphemy, to say what I. 
•uld do or. suffer for the sake of mankind* 

CHAP. XXX. 

ContihuatioB of.Chapter XXVIL. 

THE MAD LOVER. 

/^^\Jl I can recollect some scenes of madncsfr^ 
\J I have — not. purposely — ^been a witness o£ 
particularly one, of a Cambridge scholatt, who 
d unhappily fallen in love with his own sister, 
s passion and despair had proved too strong for, 
\ virtue or. his reajion. . 

" Was n<rf Juno both wife and sister of Jove ?. 
^dam and Eve were surely nearer relstions thaa 
«re are. Their children, at least, were brothers- 

ind sisters ^andyet were wedded to each other.^ 

Were not Arnnon and Thamar n^arried or as 

;ood ? such marriages as it was thought proper, 
p permit in those times.. The mode, indeed, is- 
;hanged now-a-days. And why! *Twere impi- 
)us to say, that Omnipotence was under a neces- 
nty of dispensit»g with necessary forms in the be-- 
jinning. He could have created a parson, sooner 
:han he would have |>ermitted a crime. If Sarah 
vas not Abraham's sister, he certainty told a most 
lamnable lie to Abimelech." 
When they told him, in order to quiet hi^ impa- 
nce, that his sister was dead, he swore it was im-. 
ssible,because that he himself continued still alive. 
We are already one fleshy? sjud h& " and the sym- 

* He i» aaid to have attained to an extreme age^by^ 
lying contitantly with boys and girls^-^nourishing hia 
I hmg9 with the balsamc effluvia qf their ysung- 
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'* pathy is f>o strong between us, that I know wBctt 
" she is hungry, wakes, sneezes, or > She had 
** a diabetes about half a year ago, and it had like 
" to have killed me ; but I drank plentifully of 
** marshmallows tea, and it effectually cured her. 
" She sleeps ill at nights, and breaks my rest; She 
" has foul dreams sometimes — I am angry with her 
** for that. I have done all in my power," conti- 
nued he, " by fasting and prayer, to cure this wick- 
" edness in myself ; but her wantonness is too 
" strong for me." 

Most of those who were present laughed much 
at all this extravagance. I wept. One of the com- 
pany observing my emotion, said, I presume, sir, 
that you know this poor gentleman. Yes, I replied, 
recollecting myself, better than he does himself. 

I walked immmediately out of the room. I am 
sensible of a sympathy in my own nature, even 
stronger than his. I feel for all the ills and ails of 
those who are neither my brothers nor my sisters,, 
except in the scripture sense. 

The Mahometans have a veneration for lunatics 
—saying, " That Cod hath favorably deprived them 
*< of their senses, in order to render them guiltless 
*' to sin." I am a- Mussulman. 

CHAP. XXXI. 
D Q C T OR S W I F T. 

TIS natural to speak of a thing, when one thinks 
of it. In truth, unless one is apt to speak with- 
out any thought at all, how is it possible to do it at 
any other time ? 

But the subject of my last chapter has brought 
the biography of doctor Swift into my mii)d. It is 
worthy of remark, that this extraordinary person, 
in his voyage to Laputa, speaking of people who had 
lost their senses, adds, " which is a scene that never 
^ feils to render me melancholy."' 
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In another place he imagines a set of men, v/hom 
he styles Strulbrugs, who had outlived their reason 
«nd every enjoyment of life. 

And, in his will, he bequeaths his whole fortune to 
found an hospital for idiots and lunatics : He be- 
comes himself a Strulbrug, before the years of do- 
tage ;* and dies the first tenant to his own endow- 
ment. 

If these events had happened to have been a mat- 
ter of any great consequence to the world, an histo- 
rian would not have failed to have made a large 
comment upon such extraordinary and concurring 
•circumstances— insisting strongly on his prophetical 
sympathy. 

The Lord preserve us all in our senses to the last 
—and after the last too. For I trust in God, that I 
never shall be wicked enough to compound for being 
rendered guiltless to sin, upon the Mahometan su- 
perstition. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

THE P A r M E X T. 

THE method I contrived, in order to liquidate 
my pecmiiary obligations to Le Fevre, was 
this : 

I happened to be acquainted with a young man, 
who had been bound apprentice to a stationer in 
York. He had just then finished his time, come to 
set up in London, and had rented a window in one 
of the flagged alleys in the city. 

I hii^done of the panes of glass* from my friend, 
and stuck up the following advertisement on it with 
^ wafer: 

• * There ia no such &tage in life. Senilis atultida^ 
gua deliratio aff^ellari solet^ senum levium esty'tim 
^mmimi^ Cxc. 
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^^ Epigrams, anagrams, paragrams, chronogfatn^ 
^ monograms, epitaphs, epithalamiums, prologues, 
^ epilogues, madrig^s, interludes, advertisements, 
<* letters, petitions, memorials, on every i:Occa8ion. 
^' Essays on all subjects. Pamphlets for or against 
*' the ministry. With sermons npon any text, or 
** for any sect— ^o be ifrrrtten here on reasonable 

" terms 

«« By A— B— Philologer. 

*< J^, B, The greatest honor and secrecy may be 
" depended on.'* 

The uncommomiess of several of the above titles, 
raised the curiosity of th* public extremely. So 
that, besides the applications made to me for the 
useful species -of literature, such as advertisements, 
petiticms and memorials, many more were inade fi* 
the chronograms, monograms, paragrams,&c. mere- 
ly to see the nature of them. 

At nigh t or to express myself more poetical- 
ly when the evening had assumed its dusk-gown, 

I used privately to glide into my office, to digest the 
notes or heads of the day. And receive the earnests, 
which were directed always to be left with the me- 
morandums. 

The writing to be paid for on .the delivery, accord- 
ing to the nature, extent, of importance of the sub- 
jects. Abit-ofFrench, tobe an additional sixpence 
a scrap of Latin, price a shilling— and a sen- 
tence of Greek, which I u«ed to pick up now aiid 
then when I iiappened to drink a dish of tea with 
miss Carter, was always charged at half a crown. 

All improper applicsttions, immoral subjects, si- 
monical proposals, or libertine overtures, were, with 
scorn and detestation, rejected. I held no office oi>- 
posite to St. Peter. The notes of these kinds were 
•thrown into the fircj— but \he tamest retained, as 
the fines of iniquity. 

Tlie ocean of vice and folly which opened itself 
to mj view, during the period I contiuued in th» 
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'Odd department of life, shocked and disgust txl m€ 
«o much, that the very moment I had realized Le 
Fevre's sum, and discharged the rent of my pane, 

I closed the horrid scene or, to express myself 

more properly in tliis case—stopped up the com- 
luon sewer. 

CHAP. XXXHI. 
•V (7 i? S I J\r G. 

THE reason why our ancestors, in the higher 
ranks of life, were more remarkable for brave- 
ry and chastity than we are, was, betause the mo- 
uthers, in those days, used to nurse their own chil- 
dren. They were therefore alimented with the same 
juices and humors they brought into the world with 
them ; and brought up, even from their infant noti- 
ces, intire strangei's to vice, mieanness, or folly. 

If our present race of mammas be indiflerent 
about the blood and humors of the infant, which the 
suffering it to be nurtured by an aUen, argues her 
to be, what needs she trouble lierself about the less 
precious parts of flesh and bones ? Then any other 
person's child might serve her as well as her own 
a nd she may have the advantage, besides, of 
choice, both with regard to beauty and gender. I 
think that ladies may as well get others to bear, as 
to nurse children for them. 

Pray would it not be but common charity, in all 
tender husbands, to have such wives, on the first 
Ularm, amazoned of both their breasts, in order to 
prevent the fatal consequences of cancers,milk fevers, 
and other disorders, incident, alas ! to all unnatu- 
ral or unnursing mothers ? 

And if our papas also be equally careless about 

this matter as, by their present supineness and 

acquiescence, with regard to so material a point, 
they would incline us to suspect— —prithee, might 
not 

Vol. IV. Z 
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" Some beggars brat, on bulk bep^ot, 

" Or offspring of a pedlar Scot 

*' Some boy bred up to cleaning shoes, 
" The spawn of Bridewell or the Stews, 
*' Or vagrant race tlie spurious pledges 
*' Of gypsies littering under hedges,"* 

be as responsible heirs to their names and fortunes, 
as these s:id outcasts of their own loins ? 

A foal of h'cod may be suckled into a gartan. I 
have mysell tried the instance ; and do here recom- 
mend it to be added to the course of experimental 
])IiiIosophy, which Bacon, Boyle, and Derham, have 
so properly hinted to the adepts in science. 

For my o\mi pait, 1 have great reason to resent 
this sciuidalous neglect in parents— having so se- 
verely sulTcred for it myself — ^both in character and 
prefermeiit. For, tho' I am a most rigid moralist in 
my principles, and bating me but about one thou- 
sand seven hundred and 1 forget how many years, a 

priiiiiti>e Christian alsc completely armed at 

all the cardinal points yet I don't know how it 

is, but I actually do not feel myself always suffici- 
ently possessed of that virtuous uncharitability 
against women of remiss chastity, that becomes true 
modem piety to express or exercise. 

Now, this natural imbecility, tliis moml frailty, 
this same laxity of virtue in me, call it what you 
will ■ I confess the weakness, and am not nice 
about the phrase 1 do most philosophically im- 
pute wholly to the milkiness of my nurse— who hap- 
pened, unluckily for me, to be the servant maid to 
the parson of the parish and her name was Do- 
rothy. 

No, no the influence of certain names upon 

the future fortunes of children, tliat my poor anxious 
father used to make such a pother about, believe 
me, is not by half so material a point as the other, 

* Swzfi*s Rhapsody, 
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Whether I had been aspersed by the name of Tris* 
tram, Triglyph, or Tria, were, in all probability, i\ 
matter wholly indifferent to my future advance- 
ment in life. No— it was, alas I the milk of Do- 
rothy that limited the bounds of my preferment. 
You shail hear. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

AK HITCH IJ^ PREFERMEKT. 

THE tenderness of my expressions, with r^-gard 
to all syncopes of this sort— with the huniun- 
ity, charity and forgiveness, I have frequently pro- 
cured to be shown by others, towai'ds some unfor- 
tunates in this class, have induced reflections on my 
own character, that have been a considerable disad- 
vantage to my canonical progress in life. 

A certain bishop, who would allow none but 
Christ to sit with publicans and sinners, replied to a 
friend of mine who was soliciting a benefif.e for me 

— " I can never think of preferring Tristram 

" not so much on account of the freedom of his- 
*' writings, as the latitude of his life." " But Yorick 
" — Yorick, my Lord." " Nay, the utmost that I 
« should think even Yorick entitled to, taking that 
** article into the context with his works, would b;:, 
" to be appointed chaplain to a regiment of dra* 
" goons." 

And a certain lady, who is what the French style 
«n diseur de bon mots, when I was askinor her for 
some subscriptional aid once towards sending an un- 
happy young woman home to her friends, who had 
been inveigled from Bath, some years ago, on pre- 
tence of marriage, and then cast off upon the public, 
refused her charity, and called me, in allusion to my, 
spectral figure, and absolving priesthood, the ghast- 
ly father of the chapels of ease in the parish of Co- 
vent Garden. 

Thus did thsi excess of my charity lessen that of 
others 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

PRUDE S, 

Wlir.N I licar women mvcig-i loo vehement! jr 
arainst t^;:e objects of this misfortune, I am 
apt to siispcc t llielr hciirts to be a p^cod deal inflam- 
ed with a certain envious jealousr According to. 

the poet, 

** Prudes r:;tl:er envy than ablior the crime^" 

—which in revenge for those pleasures that they" 
themselves remain perhaps untempted to, provokes 
them to denounce the penalties of the world, th« 
flesh and the devil against such interlopers. 

The self-suflicient prudes embaotled stood, 
Near hand ; but none t' assist the vanqiiish'd flies ;. 
Their neighbors i-anks they saw with joy subdu'd, 
With spiteful mirth triumphant in their eye^— 
With scoff's, and wise reproaches, they upbraid 
Those that, o'erpower'd, for help or pity call. 
Aad can they yield to ■ . ? in rage they said ? 
Unaided, helpless, let the wretches fall. 
Themselves were now attack'd, the rest o'erthrown, 
And weakness, scom'd so late, too soon became 
their own. 

Battle of the Sexes. 

In truth, I have seldom heard a woman speak 
with violence upon this subject, who was either of 
an established or an unsuspicious character. Prior 
describes those kind of virtuosos most admirably;,, 
in his Paulo Purganti ; 

" She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted, 
" And cuckled when a bawd was carted. 
" But, in an honest way, the dame"— &c^ 
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Aad Pope, 

" A fool to pleasure, but a slave to feiine." 
And yet stronger still in anothe place, 

" A very heathen in her carnal part, 

" But still a sad good Christian at her heart.** 

If what I have said, and these poets have sung, 
be not the natural reason of the fact, prithee, why 
such partial distinction between the undoer and the 
undone ? Why ladies, dutchesses, and countesses, 
is the latter — - — below a certain rank->— ^bounded' 
with infamy ; while the former, 

" Whose harden'd front, unblushing, unappall'd, 
*' Laughs at reproaches, and enjoys disgrace,'* 

is so favorably accepted of in the assemblies of the* 
fair ? 

If what I have hinted be not the real state of the 
case, why should these obdurate females, whom 
Will Honeycomb styles the outrageously virtuous, ? 
be more severe against — • — than against thieves ? 
For surely, in ethics, it must be a less crime to 
give ' what is one's own,' than to take what ' be- 
longs to another.' 

A failure in chastity may be a breach of duty to- 
wards one's self ; but a want of charity is certainly 
so against one's neighbor. 

. In fine, I fancy that your chaste ladies seem to 
consider love as their peculiar merchandize ; and. 
look upon courtesans as smugglers, who undersell, 
the fair trader ». 
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CHAP, xxxvr. 

THE BREECHES MAKER. 

BESIDES, really as I hope there are none- 
' Lut pliilosopliers by ■ there are so many 
ways for a woman to be undone, without the imputa-^ 
tion either of vice or wantonness — such accidents,inci- 
dents, contingencies, and synchronisms, may happen 
in her way thro* life, that unless every circumstance- 
can be fairly stated, and candidly weighed which 

must be the great use of the day of judgment— 
it is morally impossible for any man, hora d^cllc^ \xh 
determine, whether the fair delinquent may have 
been nwst deserving of infamy or compassion. 

I have known several of these equivocal cases my-^ 
self ; — two of which I think proper to indulge the- 
curiosity of my reader with in this place^ by waf of. 

specifying my argument merely 

The first instance was a very pretty modest young, 
woman, that was only daughter to the clerk of the 
first parish I ever ofliciated in. She had be^ most, 
•arefiilly brought up, went constantly to church with 
her father, morning and evening ; sat upon a little 
stool, in the aisle, just under the desk ; and having 
a most tuneable voice, used generally to., help him. 
to raise the psalm. 

There had never appeared the least turn of light- - 
ness,forwardne^s, or flirtation,in any part of this good 
girl's behavior, as she grew up* There are usually 
certain patterns pointed out in every country vil- 
lage ; and Miss Amen was the paragon of our pa- 
rish — till about the age of seventeen, she happened* 
suddenly to disappear — ^because, it seems, she found. • 
herself, as we were soon after informed, to be * too. 
big to be seen.' 

The place of her concealment was kept a pro^ 
ibund secret from us all, for some months, till after 
Ibe fai r eloper bftd become the sorrowful mother oC 
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ft child ; when I received a private billet from her, 
mtreating me lo grant her an interview the next 
tday, at a little cottage about five miles from the 
town I lived in. i and begging that I would come 
alone. 

My humanity, with a little mixture of femality, 
namely curiosity, induced me to obey the summons 
most punctually. I went. She threw •herself on 
her knees before me, covered her face with her 
hand, and wept bitterly — but not alone. 

After I had spoken comfort to her soul, by preach* 
ing lo her the great efficacy of repentance,and calmed 
her mind, by promising to mediate a reconciliati- 
on between her and her unhappy parents, the second 
part of my errand operated so strongly on me, that' 
I began to question her, in the style of a confessori. 
about the whole process, the commencement, pro- 
gress, and arts which had led to, or were laid forj 
lier undoing. 

She answered me with a frankness and a candor 
that fully persuaded me of her truth and ingenuous- 
ness. She declared to me, that her failure had not 
proceeded in the least either from passion, or from 
vice ; — that she had never in her life been sensible of 
any warm desire, prompting her from within, nor 
had sustained any strong solicitation, urging her 
from without. 

No, reverend sir, exclaimed the fair penitent, 
with an heavy sigh, it was nothing of all this, that I 
am to be cruelly reproached with upon this sad oc- 
easion. — It was — it was, alas I my father's tradd 
alone that thus has wrought my overthrow. 

Your father's trade ! — his trade I I replied, with 
surprise, the cause of your ruin !— But so indeed 
tiie fact was, without perad venture. 

Besides the vocation of parish clerk, old Amen- 
had, it seems, followed the occupation of breeches* 
making also. H€ had bred up his daughter to the , 
mysteries of the same manufacture, from the titnc- 
Ibatshe had beguata enter into h^ ti&^i^.V-?-sf&^3!^^ 
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ill luck would have it, they happened to be leathern, 
breeches too that he dealt in. 

The unfortunate girl — now a woman — assured 
me, that this kind of employment used, by degrees, 
to occasion certain involuntary wanderings to stray 
in her mind, which, without ever tainting her chasti- 
ty in the least, had insensibly, however, sullied the 
purity of 4ier thoughts ; — that she had done every 
thing in her power to restrain her reflections from 
i*unning into such reveries ; and had sung psalms 
for whole evenings together, to divert her attention 

to fitter subjects of contemplation. In vain, alas 1 

ibr while she sung, breeches were still the burden 
of her song. 

This unlucky image haunted poor mademoiselle 
CuUote continually. — When she lay down to rest, 
she imagined she saw them taken off, and laid under 
the pillow ; — and when she arose, she fancied still, 
ahe saw them taken up, and put on again before her' 
eyes. 

The familiarity of such ideas^ though it had not 
in the least staggered her virtue — and I believe it- 
yet had pretty nearly produced the same effect, by: 
discomfiting her modesty — so far as to prevent a 
proper alarin.? resentment, and resistance from tak- 
ing place, and coming quick enough to her aid) 
when she was assailed by the young squire of the 
manor, for whom she had just finished a neat pair- 
of leathern breeches, which he happened to call on- 
her for, one evening about twilight, when the rest of J 
the family were attending a funeral in the parish. 

The poor girl ! happy had it been for her, if men- 
bad not worn any breeches at all, or that they had* 
even worn tliem as the Chiriguanes are reported toa- 
do their s ■ ■ as fops wear their hats— ^nder their* 
arms. We are not yet informed haw the womem 
wear their petticoats in that country ; but we may - 
suppose} atv least, that the retort courteous f is pra— 

fi^£xfirem(min:Aajp^lSiLcAti, 
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perly returned among those people, as well as in all: 
€thcr nations of the earth. The world, 'tis thought, 
would soon be at an end, if it was not for such ex- 
change of courtesies. 

CHAP. XXXVIL 

THE M A JsT M I D W I F E, 

WITH regard to my second instance, I shall 
be but short. She was daughter to a man- 
midwife ; — and all that has been urged upon the for- 
mer case, is equally referable to this one also. 

Her father used to be frequently calledup anights, 
with ' a Juno Lucinafer o/itm,' This would disturb 
her repose. She used often to lie stretching and 
yawning in her bed, and commtining with herself 
about the matters and things whicl^ could occasion 
all this bustle and stir. 

She had a vast turn to philosophy. She would 

get at her father's books she would sometimes 

read more than she understood — ^but happened often 
to understand more than she was the better for. It 
made her wiser, forsooth — ^but alack 1 how dearly 
have we since paid for the first instance of female 
wisdom ! 'Twas in this very science, they say, that 

the first curiosity was exercised. ^ The knowing 

ones are sometimes taken in.* 

Her father told me, one day, soon after her acci- 
dent, she had declared to him, that, without laboring 
under the power or influence of any other inordinate 
p&ssion or propensity in nature, her curiosity was 
so predominant in her, that she would, at any time 
of her life, have stood a shot ta have been made a 
free mason. 

O fihilo89phia I dux vita ! — The duce it is ! — i— 
But pray, sir, is there not such a theorem in this 
same philosophy, as that " action and re-action are 
equal — and in opposite directions too ?'* And is. 
cot the natural philosophy ever still at fisty cuffs. 
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with the moral one ? — In such conflicts as these, the 
fair Obstctrica fell ! 

But the philosophy, of all others, that finally tript. 
up poor miss Midwife's heels, was the Platonic one ! 
IIow lieautiful a system is there displayed ! To have 
two fond and faithful hearts mutually attracting each 
other, their systole and diastole the same, tide for 
tide, and by a sweet compulsion drawing nearer and 
nearer together, for life like the asymptotes of an 
hyperbola, without ever coinciding, or rushing into 
the point of contact.* 

How enviable and truly seraphic a state is this ! 
How like to lieaven itself, where they are said * nei- 
ther to marry, nor to be given in marriage !' What 
pity it is that it is not real ! and that those who 
•would rest upon this inchanted island, as on terra 
Jirma^ would soon have their feet ^lip from under 
tliem I 

This same contingency — ^this synchronism— is 
the devil. Ye breeches-makers, and ye men or wo- 
men midwifes also,send out your daughters from un- 
derneath your roofs, I say. They are, alas ! too 
dangerous seminai^ies for young women to be edu* 
Gated in. 

But enough on such subjects as these— I cannot 
liear to dwell upon melancholy stories. 

CHAP, xxxvni. 

ORIGIN OF TRISTRAM SHJJ^DT. 

UPON turning over this manuscript just now, I 
find that I had mentioned a design of writing 
my own memoirs upon a time. 

I did really sit down to this work formerly, with* 
the most serious and stupid intention possible. But 
the brutum fulmen^ or Will o' the wisp of imagina- 
tion^ glared full before me, and led me a scamper^ 

*■ Vide the Cotdck Sections^ 
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over hedge and ditch, thro' briers, thro' quagmires, 
and quick sajftds, for nine entire volumes, before I 
attempted to introduce myself into life. In truth, 
great part of that work was spent before I even pre- 
tended to have been born. I knew the world, alas ! 
too well, to be in any manner of hurry to step in- 
to it. 

The oddness and novelty of the first volumes, 
caught hold of the capricious taste of the public. I 
was applauded, abused, censured and defended, thro* 
many a page. — However, as there were more read- 
ers than judges, the edition had sufficient vogue for 
a sale. This encouraged me — I went on still with 
the same kind of no meaning ; singing, at the, end 
of every chapter, this line from Midas, to my ass- 
^eared audience, 

'^ Round about the may -pole how they trot ;' with 
a parody on the text ; where, instead of brown ale, 
you are to read only small beer. 

But what entertained me most, was, to find a 
number of my most penetrating readers had con- 
ceived some deep-laid scheme or design to be 
couched under these vagrancies or vagaries, which 
they fancied and affirmed would unfold itself toward 
the conclusion of the work. 

Nay, some, more riddle-witted than the rest, 
have pretended to be able to trace my clue, through 
every volume, without losing once sight of the con- 
nection. A fine spirit of enthusiasm this ! With 
what intelligence and profit must such persons read 
the apocalypse ! A millenium must certainly be a 
very clear case with them. 

However, I must have the modesty to admit, 
that there were here and there, some striking pas- 
sages interspersed throughout these volumes. " In 
sterquilinio margaritam^ reficHtP There are many 
foibles ridiculed, and much charity and benevolence 
instilled and recommended. One saunters out 
sometimes, into the fields and highways, without 
any other purpose than to take the benefit of a little 
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♦ir and exercise ;— *n object of distress occurs, aftd 
draws forth our charity and compassion. 

After this careless manner did I ramble thro' my 
pages, in mere idleness and sport— till some occur* 
rence of humanity laid hold of me by the breast, and 
pulled me aside. Here lies my gnly fort. What 
we strongest feel we can best express. And upon 
such subjects as these, one must be capable of a dou- 
ble energy, who, while he is pleading for others, is 
also relieving himself. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

THE FEMALE COXFUCIUS. 



I happened to be very ill at the time, and sitting 
by the lire side one morning in my lodgings, when I 
received a very polite card, in a female hand, un* 
known, acquamting me, that having been struck 
with that rich vein of philanthropy, she was pleased 
to say, which flowed like milk and honey thro* all 

my writings, Mrs would be much obliged, and 

flattered, if I would afford hor an opportunity of a 
personal acquaintance with the author, by doing 
her the favor of drinking tea with her that evening. 

I was too weak to venture abroad. I wrote her 
word so — assured her that I longed equally for the^ 
pleasure of an acquaintance with any person, whose 
heart and mind srcrr'^d to sympathize with those 
affections she was ho kind to compliment me upon, 
and entreated the honor of a sans ceremonie visit 
from her, upon Was occasion, that very evening. 

She condescended to accept my invitation, and 
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lamc accordingly- She visited me every day, while 
[ continued confined ;— which kindness I return- 
ed most punctually, as soon as I was able to go 
ibrpad* 

She was a woman of sense and virtud^— not livt- 
Ijj but possessed of that charming sort of even 
:lieerfulness, which naturally flows fi'om goodness. 
Alens conscia recti,' She was reserved, and,. like 
a ghost, would rarely speak till spoken to. She 
had, like a lute, all the passive powers of music in 
her, but wanted the master's hand to bring them 
forth. 

She had quitted England very young — befove her 
tender aflRections had been rendered callous by the 
collisions of the world. She had been carried in- 
to India, where she continued, till those sentiments 
had been ripened into principle, and were inspired 
with all the sublime enthusiasm of eastern mo- 
rality. 

She seemed to be unhappy. This added a ten- 
derness to my esteem for her. I guessed, but in- 
quired not her private history, and she communi- 
cated nothing. She would repine, but not resent. 
She had no gall to boil over — her overflowings were 
jf the pancreatic juices only.* 

From that time, we held on a constant and refin- 
ed intercourse, while she remained in. the kingdom, 
and a friendly correspondence succeeded our part- 
ing — ^to meet no more-— iti t]iis world — I prophecy I 
—She happened to be another man's wife. 

But the charity that had attracted, with the virtue 
that united us, were not able to screen u/s from 
the censure of base minds. Neither her own feir 
character, nor the memento of my ghastly appear- 
ance, were sufixcient bars to slander. 

The improbability of a malicious story, serves but 
ta help forward the currency of it — because it in- 

* The Sweet-breads 

Vol. IV. A a 
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creases the scandal. So that, in such instances, the 
\Yorld, lik« Romish priests, aife industrious to pro- 
pagate a belief in things they have not the least faith 
themselves ; or, like the pious St. Austin, who said 
he believed some things, because they were absufd 
find impossible. 

CHAP. XL. 

Conthiuation of Chapter XXXVIII. 

THE PRIMMER. 

I CONTINUED this rodomontade thro' nine vo- 
lumes, upon fools-cap paper* ; but had reason 
to find at last, that the nine days wonder had sovm 
its gape-seed long before. The novelty grew stale, 
and the oddness began to lose its singularity. This, 
I say, I confess to have perceived a considerable 
time before. But one who has run dovi^n a hill for 
any way, cannot well stop his speed, till he has got 
to the bottom of it. 

I then thought proper to cease titupping my hob- 
by-horse about — to alight and perform my promise 
to the public, in a more ingenuous and systematical 
manner. Upon which occasion, I began to frame 
these notes — but could never since find time to glaze 
them. So many other themes and schemes shot 
across my fancy, and puzzled my purpose, that I 
could not stick to any one subject long enough to 
make a volume of it — ^or acquit myself as an author. 
One of my most favorite designs was, to compose 
a little book, to be styled the Primmer— —for the 
use and benefit of grown nobility, gentry, and 

* Thmt iM the name which firinters give tota certain 
tized paper ^ upon which aU the author*r work* htive 
been published in England, 
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others— —to instinct them what to say, and how to 
act, upon all the general occasions of life*. 

I know of no woik so shamefully wanted at pre- 
sent, as some code of this kind. There is, I con- 
fess, a certain connate liberality of nature in some 
persons I have met with, that inspires them tc^ 
think, speak, and act, with a sph'it and virtue which 
supersedes, in a great measure, the necessity of 
education. These instances, though, arc rare- 
may be styled moral comets. 

The many are bom with a sort of original mean- 
ness in their minds, which resolves every action, 
every idea, into *e//'— and which the longest line iu 
heraldry, with the possession of the largest fortune, 
are not sufficient to countervaiI,without the assistance 
of an academical tuition. 

But the generality of the curled darlings of our 
nation, tandem custode remotOy shake off a load from 
their shoulders, when they are emancipated from 
college : For such is their sense, or nonsense, of this 
matter. They are then apt to class Tully's offi- 
ces, with Burgersdicius, among the pedantry of the- 
schools, and become soon possessed of just Christi- 
anity enough to set them above all Pagan moral— 
or the shining sins of the heathen world, as our or- 
thodoxy effects to style them. They then begin to 
look upon their own feelings to 'JbG the sure way of 
judging, and the usages of the world their only rule 
of acting. 

From hence many liberal notions are suffered to 

obtain, and many ignoble deeds are practised 

From hence arise, among the great. New-market 
jockeys. Change-alley brokers, and Corporation ca- 
suists. From hence the dignitaries of the law de- 
generate into attomies, and priests in lawn, dwindle 
into tythe-proctors. 

The scope then of my ritual, was to set forth the 
vertim atque decensj of morals, the truth and beauty 
of human actions — which it is incumbent, at least on 

* J/ere read the dedication orocr again. 
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persons of a certain rank in ]if«^ either to practice or 
pretend. They would then be taught to perceive, 
that neither their own feelings, nor tlie usages of 
the world, were of authority sufficient to support 
vice, meanness, or indecorum. This wouldibe put- 
ting them to school again. — Those who want hearts, 
should be taught to get by heart. 

Princes and nobles, so titled, however they might 
be tempted to wallow, in their own sties, would not 
then, perhaps, dare to emblazen their strumpets to 
the public view. Turfmiraster* also might then be 
informed, that they had mistaken the metapbv, 
when they let go the helm to take up the reins. 

The Marchioness of Tavistock had not then lived 
the reproof, and died the reproach, of so many ma- 
trons on the first benches at court. Thou hadst, 
most spotless Ephesian relict, devoted thyself to the 
grave, with thy dead lord ! They would sacrifice their 
living ones. ' Etfaciles nympha riferc* And such 
is the accommodating spirit of our m€>dem laws, 
that divorces now-a-days, like the section of the po- 
lypus, are suffered to generate new numbers from 
each part of the separation. 

I am not such a visionary as to expect that any 
thing of this kind Would render persons virtuous, in 
spite of ' the whole course of modem education.' 
^' Et gua fuerunt vitta more* sunt.*' But I think 
that it might possibly shame your ' grown nobility 
gentry, and others,' into the disguising, or conceal- 
ing their vices at least ; which is, j^erhaps, no 

ijucoiisidcrable point gained in moralsw 

Est quadam prodire tenus — Si non datur ultra. 

The appearing or pretencKng to have more vir- 
tue than one has, is hypocrisy ;— but the not ex- 
posing all the vices w^' are really guilty of, is cer- 
tainly some merit-— to the public at least. 

So shall dissembling once be virtuous in you. 
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A rich lawyer tnight, perhaps, notwith standings 
be tempted to puf chase an estate for half its value, 
because the person who sold it did so in haste, to ex- 
tricate himself from a gaol. — But after he had pe# 
rused my little book, he would never have boasted 
of the action-— My ears would not then be so much 
shocked and oftended as they are too frequently now 
every day. 

A profligate might still delifde a simple maiden^ 
or purchase the innocency of beauty from a needy 
parent ; but he would not make a confidant of such 
amors. He would not cast the victim off to want, 
as well as infamy ; nor dare to proclaim his villan^ 
to the world. My enmity, my abhorrence, my re- 
stntmcnt, with all the tribe of the imcomfortable, 
the uncharitable, and unhealthy passions, would not 
then harrass my poor shattered frame. 

CHAP. XLI. 

THE KATURAL EXHIBtTIOJst. v 

• A NOTHER vision of mine, was, to open an ex- 
XjL hibition for fine children, male and female, 
remarkable for their beauty, symmetry, or athletic 
frame. In order to which, I had prepared a new 
and copious edition of the CaUifiadia — i—- or. Art of 
Getting pretty Children ; illustrated with notes of 
my own, and enlarged witli several phi|ps9phic 
hints, which had occurred to my mind whilst this 
pleasant fancy was running in my head. 

There have been many schools opened, for the 
exhibition of all the arts and sciences ; but none, O 
shame ! for Nature, and her originals. He who 
copies the human face-divine, receives a premium, 
and applause— while he that presents you with the 
inaster-piece, or prototype, of the mimic work, has 
but his labor for his pains — or at best, is referred 
like virtue, to its own reward. 

Aa % 
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This might encourage the good old moral and 
political work of propagation. It would be reviv- 
ing something similar to the useful Roman law, the 
jua trium liberorum and be a restraint on promis- 
cuous intercourees, which terminate in barrenness. 
Profligacy is a monster, and never generates. 

I can conceive no other reason for such a scheme 
as this not having yet become an object of the roy- 
al foundation, exce)^ that his present majesty might 
|iot have so justly thought that his own family would 
be best intided to the greatest emoluments of it, 
both from excellence and number. 

I have amused myself sometimes in one of my 
philosophic moods^ with supposing an handsome 
well-made young couple, setting out on such a pro- 
ject as this. I will not indulge the freedom of im- 
agination on this subjec t t hough well assured 
I am, that the aiftthor of beauty, harmony, and or- 
der, cannot be displeased with a disquisition into it 

Can the origin of nature be jealous at out investi" 

fation of the very inmost recesses of- its secrets ? 
hilosophy would become impiety at such a 
thought. , . * 

Many other projects of these kinds, sufficient /o«- 
fuacem delasaare Fabium to relate, and which would 

require the age of a patriarch to execute besides- 

ten thousand freaks that died in tlunking— have 
presented themselves to my active imagination,even 
in the midst of pain, sorrow, and sickness ; but 
I never was able to carry them farther than mW 
nutes. 

For my tnind has ever represented the Jargon of 
^e schools, with regard to matter, which is design* 
cd to possess a conatiM ad motumy with a vis inertiay 
or perfect acquiescence ad requiem^ at the same' 
time. You may see whkt a fine thbg this samft-. 
feanuxigis. 
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CHAP. XLH. 
DAY OF J U D Q M E J^ T. 

1FIND myself laboring, this instant, und^r ait 
irresistible impulse to mention one particular 
design of mine — because 'tis of a singular nature— ^ 
which was to write- an historical and philosophical 
account and descriptioti of all the several great epo* 
chas of the world, from the creation to the confla- 
gration — -from the beginning of time^ when God 
said, " Let there be light, and there was light ;" till 
the end of it when he shall say, " Let there be fire^ 
•* and there shall be fire.'* 

As there is but one notable event to be expected^ 
between the present era and the final consummati- 
on of all things— namely, " the gathering of all na* 
" Idons, so as that all may become one faith. " 
When Turks, Jews, Infidels, and Heretics — ^Papiiits^ 
Presbyterians, Jansenists, Methodists, Moravians^ 
Quietests, Arians, Hugonols, Socinians, Anabaptists^ 
Muggletonians, Swadlers, and Quakers — are tbere 
any more of them ? — shall all become good protest- 
ants of the church of England^ as by law esta- 
blished. 

This might, I say, at first appear a difficulty vtpori 
me. But on considering the train that has been al- 
ready laid, both in church and state, to bring that 
matter to pass, I fancy that the intelligent reader 
will be of opinion with me, thtit it reqfiires but a 
competent knowledge in politics and theology, to bo 
able to predict the time when and the manner how, 
this great crisis must be brought to pass. 

I gave my sentiments on this subject, sonl%year0 
ago, in a private letter to FVederic the Third, his 
present majesty of Prussia. Pray, now I think ^f 
it, do you luiow what became of that paper ? It wail 
put into the hands of the Prussian minister herej.to 
be presented to his master) ac^ lf^ have b«ard bo 
mQre of the n]^tter s]^» 
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But to conclude 

As the first thing in intention is generally the last 
in execution, 1 Kave proceeded in this work accord- 
ingly, by writing backwards or Hebrew-wise, and 
shall here preseiU you with the last chapter first. 

THE FIJ^TAL CHAPTER OF THE EPOCHAS. 

ARGUMENT. 

THE LAST DAY. 

The pillar'd RrmameBt is rottenness. 

And eaith's base built oa stubble. Milt. 

NOX, Erebus, and Chaos, now renewed their 
reign. All nature was convulsed.— —The 
panther, Hon and the leopard, fled affrighted from 
their dens, and tamed by terror grew the friends of 
man. The world became an ark, and adverse beasts 
forget their wanted strife, and sought alliance in 
each other's fierceness. The howling wolf now 
bleated like the lamb. The hawk, the vulture and 
the eagle became pigeon-livered and lacked gall. 
The birds of rapine forsook their prey, and trembled 
f«r themselves. * The shark, the dolphin, and levi- 
athan, merged from the boiling deep, and sought 
the fervid shore. The elements themselves were 
changed in nature's wreck. The rivers were dri- 
ed up, and liquid ore supplied their burning chan- 
nels. The -clouds were turned to fire, and phot 
their meteors through the astonished sky. The 
air was flame, and breathing was no more. The 
firjnament wnp melted down, and rained its sul- 
phur o'er the prostrate globe. The carth'-s foundati'* 
ow to the centre shook. Even charity was dmmb*^ 
and virtue's self stood scarcely unappalled ! 

FINIS 
M \> K T> V 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

« 

M Y S £ L F. 

AND here perhaps, sirfce I have got into a train 
of describing myself it may amuse yo«— or 
myself — ^which makes very little difference, in the 
. mood I am at present — to give yon the character 
and peculiarities of Trta juncta in uno ;— to which 
purpose I shall appropriate the whole of tbis 
chapter. 

The first and principal characterisric of my in* 
doles— not indolence — for it is as active as passion- 
ate, is philanthropy. This is the sine qua non of 
my composition. This is my divinity, in which I 
- live, and move, and have my being. 

The momentum^ of my affections toward man- 
kind, is in a reciprocal ratio between heaven and 
earth. I place myself as a medium— and love 
others with that warmth and indulgenpe I would 
have my Creator manifest toward myself— —for- 
giving their errors, palliating their infirmities, and 
willing both their temporal and eternal felicity. 
Amen. 

This turn of mind is the first thing that awakens 
with me, and the last I part with when I take leave of 
my senses. I have frequently supposed myself a 
sovereign prince, and spent many an entire day in 
settling my household, with all the other offices and 
dapartnients of nay kingdom. 

Nay, I do actually aver, that I sat down gravely 
one momint^ to a sheet of paper, and entered the 
names of all my friends and acquaintance for em- 
ploys ; classing them according to their respective 
merits and capacities : Preferring still, as becomes a 
king to do, superior talents and virtue, to my fondest 
connections. 

Pray, wias not this a scene for Moorfields ? And 
would not such a manuscript as this, found in mv 
pussei/ssion, appear to have been copied from char- 
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coal on the walls of a cell ? Nay, I do confess, that I 
did once seriously think myself mad, for a con- 
siderable portion of my life, on account, of such re- 
veries and extravagancies as these — till I happily 
found out, that my suspicion arose wchiefly from my 
having kept company, durintj that sad interval, with 
a parcel of LUKE-warm fools. 

At other times, I have absolutely refused being 
a king. I burned my list, and cried out, .Vo/o coro^ 
nari. This station did not sufficiently satisfy my 
thirst of power and dominion. It extended only to 
the temporal welfare of mankind, and was restricted 
to that scanty portion of them which was compre- 
hended within the narrow limits of my o^vn empire 

and could bear an insurance only during my 

own life. 

I prefer Socrates to Solon, and would rather pre- 
side in the moral than the political government-^ 
mankind. This is the only true ambition, to assume 
to one's self that department in life which extends 
equally to all nations, to all ages, and reaches even 
to eternity itself. 

I am, perhaps, one of the greatest philosophers 
you know in the world. Men of sense admire, and 
fools envy this supposed superiority of talent in me. 
They think it must have been achieved by dint of 
study, labor, and resolution with the natural advan- 
tages of a gifted capacity, and great strength ©f 
mind. 

I would not have them think so u In the first 
place, because it is not true ; — and in the next, such 
a notion as this might deter others from ever at- 
tempting to arrive at such an happy, but easy excel- 
lence of character. L#et me undeceive them. 

I was as other men are, till about the age of two 
and-twenty. I resented pain, sickness, disappoint- 
ment, and distress, as naturally as I did heat and 
cold, hunger and thirst. I had ever a turn for re- 
flection. I lav tumbling and tossing one morning in 
bed^ my tninci laboring just then undef the pressure 
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of some one or more of the above catalogue of illt, 
and contemplating the infinite superiority of the an- 
cient philosophy, upon all such trials as these. 

I envied, I admired this happy possession of one's 
avhfi mind. I took heart of grace, on the instant, 
and fillipping my fingers, cried out, " I will myself 
be a philosopher." I immediately arose— resolv- 
ing not to fsdl asleep again and forget it. I put on 

the breeches of a philosopher possibly at that 

time, of an heathen one and so commenced phi- 
losopher for life ;■ ■ And I also am a painter. 

This, be assured of it, gentlemen, was the only 
lesson or degree I ever took in that truly noble sci- 
ence of defence— and found it to be aU-suffici^nt. 

The diflficulties we apprehend, more than those 
we find, in an attempt of this kind, as well as in the 
strife with all our passions, is the only thing that 
prevents philosophy and virtue from being common- 
ly attainable in general life. 

What makes the difference between a chaste wo- 
man and a frail one ? The one had struggled, and 
tiie-other not. Between a brave man and a cow- 
ard ? The one had struggled, and th« other not. 
An honest man, and a knave ? One had struggled, 
the other not. 

I am generally cheerful— —but more remarkably 
lively under pain, sickness, or misfortune— provid- 
ed the misfortune be all my own — than at any other 
time of my life. Visiting the sick ceases to be a 
scripture duty, when referred to me. Folks crowd 
to my church, not to bemoan, but be merry at, roy 
sufTeiings — ^to hear me confess wit on the racky and 
refine my ore in the crucible. 

A friend of mine, thinking me expiring once un- 
der the severe disorder of a bilious cholic and I 

should cej'tainly have popped at that very instant, if 
I had not, most luckily, been given over by the phy- 
sicians**— and consequently no longer plied with 
tnedicine. My friend, I say, expressed himself ex- 
tremely shocked at the indecent merrinient, as he 
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«tfled it, with which I was going out of the, world. 
The reply I made hiin> was pretty nearly in these 
words : 

" Your lazy or indolent Christian is too apt to 
'^ cherish in his mind a dangerous opinion of the ef* 
** ficacy of a death bed repentance— I was never 
" mad enough to trust it. When Socrates was 
*' asked just before his trial, why he. did not prepare 
•' himself for his defence, he nobly answered, I have 
'* been doing nothing else ail my Ufc, 

" He who defers the great work of salvation till 
" his last moments, hath loitered away his time till 
♦* the night cometh in which no man can work— - 
" A «!eath bed attrition*— and what is it more, 
•* when it comes to that ? may be compared to Va- 
*^ nini^s last exclamation — who, though an atheist all 
^ his life, called upon God in the flames. 
• " Shall an apoplexy deprive us of salvation ? If 
'^ not, then what but fear need render us so dismal 
" in our exit ? Life is itself a jes t ■ Then surely 
" death must be the very cream of it. The longest 
*^ life is as short as an epigram, and our end is but 
* the point of it." 

My sober friend walked away into a comer of the 
l>ed chamber, and ejaculated. 

CHAP. XHV. 

Ji S Bt R T CHAPTER. 

WHAT a chapter was the last ! There will be 
no end of it,if once I get into an habit of writ- 
ing such long ones. But whenever self happens to 
become the subject, one seldom knows when to have 
({one. Tliis is the only theme upon which, I was 
ever tempted to expatiate^— —which in other words, 
is to be tedious. 

* Repentance thro^ fear of punishment ^ not s^rrovi 
J^or 9%n ; which letter is called contrilionr 
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For, in general, my writings do not smell much 
©f the lamp. They seem most of them rather to 
have been written wlien I had uatural light enough 
—even at the very full of the moon. Can the Cri- 
tical Reviewers themselves say any thing worst of 
them? 

CHAP. Xl-V, 
Ji SHORTER, 

BUT even these short chapters appear too prolix 
to m e . I hope not to you— —though they 
contain each cf them only one head a piece. So 
that, I am resolved here to put an end to them allj 
laid write nothing but sentences throughout the se* 
cond volume. 

I am not so vain as ^to think that my proverbs 
will be as good as Solomon's-p-or Sancho's either— 
but this I will venture to say, that they shall beat 
them all to nothing in number. 



End of Pajit I, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

TO T H M P R I Jr T E R. 



PLEASE, sir, to send your devil tvith my com- 
pliments to messieurs the Ministry, assuring 
them, that it was not, by any means, in derogation 
to the golden age of the present administration, but 
merely from the casualty of my subject matter,|hat 
the chapters of this book happen so exactly to com* 
plcte the number Forty-Five, 

THE EDITOR, 
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TO THE 

R E A D E R. 

WHETHER any of the following 
thoughts or remarks have beeix 
conceived by others, before me, or no, I 
' cannot pretend to say ; for, ias they spon- 
'taneonsly occurred to my mind, I minuted 
them down, without ever taking the trou- 
ble of inquiring into their origin or deri- 
vation. 

And in truth, a labor of this kind wbtild 
have been infinite and uncertain— —for it 
is almost impossible, after all, for any per- 
son who reads much, and reflects a good 
deal, to be able, upon every occasion, to de- 
termine whether a thought was another's, 
or his own. Nay, I declare, that I have 
several times quoted sentences out of my 
• own writings, in aid of my own argumentis 
in conversation ; thinking that I was sup- 
porting them by some better authority. 

For my own part, Ido affirm, that it 
would afford me a most flattering pleasure 

to find them all imputed For, as I can 

Uruly acquit my conscience of the lea^ 
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manner of plagiarism, this very coinci« 
dence of sentiment and opinions, would 
serve to prove the justness pf them, pret- 
ty nearly — • — as two clocks which chime 
together, very probably mark the right 
hcmr of the day — —for the degrees of er- 
ror kre so numerous and various, while 
the point of truth is hut simplex duntaxaty 
et unum^ that the odds must be manifold, 
that no two irregular agents shall exadly 
liit upon the same false measure. 

But that nothing is new under the sun, 
was declared by Solomon some years ago \ 
And it is impossible to provide against 
6vils that have already come to pass. So 
that I am sure I have reason to cry out, 
with Donatus, apud Jerom — ^ 

Peredfity qui^ ante nos ^nostra dixerunt^ 

For I have ever wrote without study, 
books, or example, and yet have Ijeen 
charged with having borrowed this hint 
from Rabelais, that from Montaigne, ano-* 
ther from Martinus Scriblerus, &c. with- 
out having ever read the first, or remem- 
bered a word of the latter. 

So that, all we (^n possibly say of the 
most original author's, now-a-ddys, is n6t, 
that they say any thing new, but only that 
they are capable of saying such arid such 
things themselves, ** if they had never been 
.'*' said before them,** 
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But as monarchs have a right to call in 
Ae specie of a state, and raise its valuc^ 
by their own impressions ; so are there 
certain prerogative geniuses, vi^ho are 
a^ve plagiaries-*-*— who cannot be said 
to steal ; but, from their improvement of 
thought, rather to bcMTow it, and repay 
the -commonwealtii of letters with interest 
again ; and may more properly be said to 
adopt, than to kidnap, a sentiment, by 
leaving it heir to their own fame* 

I do not pretend to class myself among 
9uch priviledgcd wits — 1 never borrow, 
lest I should not be able to pay— but have 
t>nly made die above remark, to show the 
candor of my own criticism upon all such 
occurrences as these* 

It may, perhaps, be requisite here to 
explain a new term I have made use of in 
the title-page of this part of my work. 
The wordCallimachies I have framed from 
CaUimachus, the name of a Greek poet, 
of whom it is said, that he had written 
^bove eight hundred elegant poems, which 
Were all comprehended in about five hun* 
dred pages. 

I was pleased with this charafiHer of his 
works. — I hate your ^criptus et in tersfO 
authors — and have therefore taken the li- 
berty of denominating all concise or sen- 
tentious writings Callimachies, after his 
name, 1 thought it adviseabk to ^^^Jnw\ 
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definition of the word, lest the Critical Rk- 
viewers should derive it from the French 
phrase Gallimatias,— - 

I like this manner of writing extremely. 

>fc— It is really being too hard upon the pub- 

lie, " to turn over a new leaf with them," 

upon an old score, continually. And 

whenever my bookseller, who buys by the 
bulk — and such works deserve to remain 
on it— obliges me to augment my pages, 
I. generally contrive to give the reader 
isome new subject,-^or none at all— ^ — ^ 
which does as well, as it serves equally for 
amusement to find one out. 

But, indeed, ^f the editor 6f these host 
lihectS' — I don't mean immodest ones— *• 
would take my advice, for his own profit, 
he would by no means publish them at all 

but sell them privately,to some of the 

wit- less authors of the present age, who 
have attained to a certain knack of writing, 
both in prose and verse, without matten, 
fancy, or invention — --^ 

Without one thought to interrupt the song* 

The coUeftion, then, might, perhaps, 
'serve to embellish their works, and help 
them oif the bulk a little. 

Farewell neighbor. - 
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i. yV PERSON may not * merit favor, as that is 
jLjL only the claim of man, but can nev^r de-* 
n^rit ckarity, for that is the command of God. 

2. hk Sophocles, Jocasta prays to the Lycian 
Apollo, and says, " That she came to his- temple, 
because it was the nearest." This was but a sorry 
compliment to his godship. ■ It is the same, 
however, that people generally pay to religion ; who 
abide by the doctrines and faith they have beenbre4 
up in; merely to save themselves the trouble of seek* 
ing farther. 

3. JhvftU fiQrtt^»*^Sfref et/brtuna valet e 
Sat me lusiiti^-'Z.tuiite nunc alios. 

There is a bad moral expressed here, in the word 
lAtditc^^l would have said rather fiarcite, — The 
trriter did not deserve invenire fwrtum^ 

4. There is a great stiffnefls in the style and man- 
lier of Pliny's Epistles. This Was his character 
throughout ; for he professes himself an admirer of 
evergreens, clipt into the shapes of men and other 
animals. I t^ink^ tlnit Orrery was a fitter transla- 
tor for him than Mel moth, for that reason. 

k. Political and< tatural connections are di-fferent 
ideas. I look upon all* ties of affinity, or consangui- 
nity merely to be of the first kind. Love and friend- 
Miip form the onAy- natural alliances. 

6. There is no such tbiing as atv ito^^t^lxA ^€^"^^- 
senution, A looking-glass, one xnx^^. ^^^ ^^"^ ^'^ 
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* 

imagine, ^i^"^ an exception to this proposition ; and 
yet we never see f>ur own faces justly in one. It 
j^ives us noUiing but the translations of them* A 
mirror even reverses our featuret 9 and presents our 
left hand for our right. This is an emblem of all 
personal reflections. 

7. I prefer a private to^ public life. For I loye 
jny friends, and therefore love but few. 
>' 8. The confinement of the unity of time, in the 
drama, forces the poet often to violate nature, in 
compliment merely to the appearance of trut^i. For 
he must be obliged to compass actions within the 
compass of three hours, which, in the ordinary course 
of things, would require tl^ leisure of as many days^ 
perhaps years, to bring to pass. 

A play is but an acted novel, of about three hours 
reading, and should not be restrained within the li- 
mits of any given time, in the story, tho' the repre- 
sentation ought not to exceed the usual one. 

9. Impatience is the principal cause of most of 
our irregularivics and extravagancies. I would 
sometimes have paid a guinea to be at some particu- 
lar ball or assembly, and something has prevented 
my going there. After it was over, I would not 
give a shilling to have been there. 

I would pay a crown at any time for -a venison or- 
dinary. But, after having dined on beef or mutton^ 
I would not give a penny to have had it venison. 

Think frequently on this reflection, ye giddy, and 
ye extravagant. 

10. There is such a torturo, happily unknown I0 
ancient tyranny, as talking a man to death. Marcus 
Aurelius advises to assent readily to great talkers-* 
in hopes, I suppose, to put an end to the argument. 

An epitaph on the unlamented death of a t^](.ativ« 
old maid. By himself. 

Here lieth the body of M. B. spinster, aged for- 
ty-three, who on the tenth day of Au^st 1764, be- 
came silent. V, 
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11. A tragic writer can call spirits frcJhi the vasty 
tleep, and reanimate the dead. 

12. Mr. Guthrie, in his essay on tragedy, distin* 
^uishes between a poet and a genius. He must 
hare meant only rhymers, versifiers, or poetasters ; 
for I 'will not admit a person to be a poet without a 
genius. 

1 3. One does not require nor think of a fire, often, 
in spring or autumn ; yet I don't know how it is, 
but when we have hap|>ened by chance to pass near 
Dne, the sensation it commnnicates is so pleasant, 
that we feel rather inclined to indulge it. 

This is analogous to temptation— and the moral 
is, * keep away from the fire.' 
■■ ■ Who venture in, 
Have half acquiesced in the sin. 
This is the sentiment of some poet j but I cannot 
make out the distich. Nor is it all material ; for 
that sentence must be poor, indei^d, that owes its 
merit to its metre«— Weight, not measure, is the 
proper standard of true sterling. 

14. Custom is too apt to obtain a sanction, by be- 
coming a second nature. This should be admitted 
only in different matters ; for, in others, use only 
renders abuse familiar, and m^es cusjtom the more 
reprehensible. 

15. Persons of sense foresee a crisis, and tempo- 
rize with x)ccasion. Short-sighted people never 
comply, till occasion becomes necessity— and then 
it is often too latev 

16.^ Some folk think it sufficient to be good 
Christians without being good men, so spend/their 
€ive6 in whoring, drinking, cheating-— and praying. 

17. Some people pass thro' life soberly and reli- 
giously enough, without knowing why, or reasoning 

about it but, from force of habit merely, go to 

heaven like fools. 

1^. Mechanical Christians make an office of liieir 
'pews, for the dispatch of business. 

19. Going to prayer with bad affections, is like 
paying one's levee in an i4ivdr«ai&. 
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There is a great deal of species of wit, in many 
admired writiDgs, where the simile &lls short of the 
comparison. 

20. Religion was too abstracted before the com- 
ing of our baviour. But the clothing the Divinity 
with matter, hath presented us with a sensible object 
of our adoration — which was absolutely necessary to 
atti-actthe devotion of the many.— For a philoso- 
phic religion is a rtltgion — ^for a philosopher only. 

21. Marcus Aurdius says, that he had learned 
from Apollinus, * net to be impatient when his ar- 
fiiiniciits happen not to be apprehended.'— 

1 tlilnk there is a reason, besides the philosophic 

one, for this. A person ought rather to triumph 

upoii the advantages of superior knowledge or un- 
derstanding I which should incline him more to pi* 
ty than resentment. 

23. People who are always taking care of their 
health, are like misers, who are hoarding up tfto* 
sure which they have never spirit enough to enjoy. 

. 23. When I see good men dying oHen, while 
worthless fellows are suffered to live, I feel the force 
of that passage in the Psalms most emphatically-^ 
* The hoi'd wishes not the death of a sinner.' 

24. The nibbling of cntics, like the naites in 
cheese, depreciate a work lo some, but enrich it to 
others. Quere f 

25. Men tire themselves in pursuit of rest. The 
reply of Callisthenes to Alexander, may be here ap- 
plied—Was it Callisthenes, or— ^ — ? Not material— 
tho' some literary blockheads would, perhi^,ioake 
a bustle about it. 

2ti. It is an impious prostitution of the sacrament, 
to administer it to the adulterer, the oppressor, or as 
a test, merely by way of qualificatioii for some tem- 
poral office. Those oi^ly should be admitted to the 
communion, who qualify themselves for the next 
world — not those who receive it solely for this. 

^7. Titles of honor are like the impressions on 
coin— «whteh add no value to gold and silver, but oni|r 
render bi*ass current. 
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tS. There is no such thing ai real happiness in 
life. The jusLest definition that was ever given of 
it, was, * A tranquil acquiescence under an agreea- 
ble delusion.' — I forget where. 

29. I have known many men whio have worn out 
■what little sense had been bom with theija, long be- 
fore their deaths but yet, having been trained up 

in office business, or some mechanical tirade-*— as thQ 

army, or the church contmued to pass through 

them still, like children in a go-cart, without either 
suspecting themscjlves, or being detected by others^ 

If you slice off the head of a turkey-cock, after ijt 
has been once set a running, it will continue to keep 
striding on, in the same stalking gait, for, several 
yards, before it drops. 

I have known several people pass thro' life, plau- 
sible enough, with as little brains as an headl^s 
turkey-cock. 

30. It was an apt saying of Epicurus, * Stultus 
Mcmfier incifiit vivere.' 

3 1 . Swift's love*-song, in the modern taste, begin^ 
ning, 

" Fluttering, spread thy purple pinions, 
" Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart ; 
** I a slave in thy dominions— 
" Nature must give way to art," 

was not a whit too outre upon the prettily worded 
nonsense of our lyrics and sonneteers, 

I happened to be looking over my daughter's mu* 
sic-book this morning, and met with several cele- 
brated songs, perforjned with vast applause at Ra- 
nelaugh and Vauxhall, which have been penned 
since that cautionary ode had appeared in the world 
—where, the authors not having the fear of Swift 
before tlieir eyes— and in utter contempt of our sq- 
Tercign lord the poet-laureat>— such horrid murders 
fts these have been wilfully perpetrated^ viz. 
Vol, IV, C Q 



One ToTcr begint, in cvpen dcfiiiahde of^e hw^ 
thus 

** Have jou nof seen the'snhf 

«< fVhrn utink beneath the hilU ? 

** TyuTf'have you seen my M0II7 f«dr,**'Scc. 

Which, being interpreted, is exactly this—" Pro- 
^ vided that you have never happened to see thesuKj 
•* when it had become iirvUible^ then I will admit that 
* you might have seen my Alolk/ fair, who bdrli 

•• the sun mtt qf sight,** 

Another poet bewitched, too sublime for groveling 
notiscnse, elevates his passion at once into a critne. 
^— For, concluding a verse with this position, that 

" Friendship with woman is sister to lore,** 

he commits a fioetical incest at. once — sla^ash. 

But the genius that pleased uid puzzled liie ^ 
most, 'was tifie author of the following stanza : 

** Come take your glass, 
*^ The northern lass 

" So firettity advise d 
^^^ I took my glass, 

'' And really was 
" Agreeably surprised*^ 

Upon which arise two ^uestiohs, ^qi^atly' intereM* 
Ing, to be resolved here— namely, What was the 
glass \ and what the surprise ? 

The latter, indeed, he lets ts into the secret of 19 
the next verse— ^*—i?Hnch happens to be the lass's 
^auty— .and we are to suppose this to have been the 
very first time he had ever seen it b y Ms being 
80 much surprised at the sight. — But then, why not 
iiihprised before he hiid taken his ^ass, as well as 
nfter ?— — Wluch\eaA&u% \iCi livt vXM^uAStv t&^^^si^ 
^uestioDi what maimer oi ^\w»V!D:\^-ir^\ 
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Here the commentators differ ex,tremelj?-r— OQf 
B|et afBrming it to have been a magnifying glas^ 
which had surprisingly increased the dimensions c^ 
those charms, which had appeared nothing rem^rk^ 
able to the naked eye before. 

Another opinion, and. to which, I confess I mori^ 
incline, as being the: most ortliodoX) i^ that it must 
baye been a drinking glass — '• — I'hat the northern 
la^s^ b^ing somewhat chilly, had challenged our po 
et to. take a bout, with her, — an^. had bumpered him 

into a sort o£ ScQtch or second sight or, in 

otjier words, had plied him up to that pitch of po- 
tatipP) when men are said to see double. — By which 
means it became a multiplying glass which n^usjt 
have increased the number of her charms to sp 
'agi:eeaHly surpri3ing a degree, a^the lover appears 
U> have been so enraptured at. 

And what serves, m my opinion, to render this 
Ihfi mprt natural interpretation of the difHculty, 
i^ that philosophy has observed, in proportion as 
men grow warm with wine, their penchant to- 
ward Uie act of multiplication grows stronger and 
stronger. 

33. Zed led a sort of zig-zag life, gaining his 
points by indirect courses, as a ship makes her voy* 
Ag^9 ^y tacks, in an adverse wind. 

93. Varium et mufadile certifier /mnma, 

VlRO. 

These epithets are sfiid to be synony^otious.—- 7— I 
think not. — The first expression alludes to the tem- 
per, and the secomjL regards the sdOTections. 

34. A reflection on th^ shortness a^ vanity 9f 
human life : * . 

I never see a man, qo^^ his hat;, but I think of my 
poor fathjer, who has bip^ long dead; and am a^ 
to cry out, as becomes a philosopher ^*' Wh^t 

4^ifies cocking one's hat ?- ' 
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between man and wife, either with safety of success. 
Upon a domestic pro and con once "between the par- 
lies, that was risinf> even to blows, a friend of mine, 
Vho happened to be by, hit the husband a stroke 
with his rig^ht hand, crying, * Be quiet, you brute ;* 
and struck the woman at the same time with hii 
left, saying, * Hold your tongue, you vixen.' Then 
repeating his moral admonitions and friendly buf- 
fets, with a * Peace, you monster Have done, 

* you termagant ^Hands off, you coward-^— Re- 

* tire* you virago' a fit of shame and laughter 

seized them both at the same time, at such extraor- 
dinary and impartial an umpirism ; they shook hands 
immediately, and became good friends for the rest 
of their lives. 

36. Poets should turn philosophers in age, as 
Pope did. We are apt to grow chilly when we sit 
out our fire. 

37. A certain person expressed himself once ve- 
ry happily (in making an apology for his epicu- 
rism), by saying, that ' he had unfortunately con- 
tracted an ill habit of living well.' 

38. The more tickets you have in a lottery, the 
worse your chance. And it is the same of virtues^ 
in the lottery of life. 

39. " Tot homines^ tot aententta, ''^^Jt cannot them 
be deemed partiality or prejudice, to prefer one's 
own opinion to that of qthers.— If you can please 
but one person in the world, why should you not 
give the preference to yourself ? 

So much for the sport of fancy. But I should 
Tather give the preference to another. It is impos- 
sible for faith to conceive, without having felt it, the 
superior pleasure of loving another person better 
than one's self. 

40. Attornies are to lawyers, what apothecaries 
arc to physician^-^ — only that they do not deal in 
scru files, 

4 1 . Writings ol mX. ot ^ewvw"s»^ \tv MJtv't \iw.«ftiit , 
times^ ia but Ughtjag a c«ft^^ Vi\3cw^\a\^s^*— VX'wssjr 
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them only with a glare> but aibrds them do 

WW. 

32. The definition of the Godhead ia, '< that his 
intelligence requires no reasoning.— Neither pixj- 
positions, preniises, nor deductions, ai*e necessary 
to him. He is purely intuitive. Sees equally what 
every thing is possible to be. — All truths are but one 
idea onJy . All space but a sjngle pointy and etemi- 
ty itself but an instant." 

This is a truly philosophic idea of the Godliead, 
and is suited to it alone, in one very particular scn3e 

■ that any being less than infinite, would be ren* 
dered miserable, by such endpwmenta. Reasoning, 
investigation, progressive knowledge, hopes, com- 
]ltetioQs, variety, society, isfc, would be at an end. 
' The sole pleasures of such a being, if not God, 
nmst be those of a brute«— reduced to sensuality 
alone* This must have been the state of your demi* 
gods, if ever there had been any such — : — your bull 
and swan Jupiters— your swine-wallowing Bacchus- 
eft--^ your B-lt-m-e Pkitoes, &c. 

43. A clever fellow*— The word clever is an ad- 
jimct, in which all the learned languages are defici- 
ent.— There is no expression in any of them, which " 
conveys the comprehensive idea of this epithet. 

May w.e not from hence suppose, that the cha,- 
racter here intended, as well as the expression, is 
peculiar, to these kingdoms ?*-«And, indeed, it is in a 
land of liberty only that a man can be completely 
<iever. 

44. How shocking to humanity, to see the pic- 
ture of religion besmeared with superstition) justice 
blooded with cruelty, and love stained with lust ! 

45. A tree is to he judged by its fruit, not its 
blossomsr— Quere— — 

46. There was a book lately published, styled, 
*^dyi the future lives of brutes," which gave great of- 
fence to your divines. I cannot st^ ^^kj . 'YVss.^'^ 
i&u/t I ibund with it was, thaXVl ^Wk \sv3X v^"^^ 

madtteiu 

Cc % 
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Is thefre oxily such a proportion of sal ration in the 
gift of Providviiice, that persons need be jealous of 
the participation ? To suppose the inferior animals 
of the creation to be endowed with souls, must pre- 
tuppose our own to be out of all dispute. 

There is certainly a remarkable difference in the 
morals of all the domestic animals, even of the same 
species. The beasts of the desert we will suppose 
to be uniformly vicious. We will suppose also, 
that these are to be the devils of brutes in the four- 
footed Tartams. 

47. O navis J referent te^ Sec. 

The comparing a commonwealth to a ship, is one 
of the justest allusions in politics that can be ima- 
gined.— But this simile is more peculiarly adapted 
to Great Britain, than to any other state in the World; 
as it has a double right to it, both as an island, and 
the iirst maritime power, both in naval strength and 
commerce. 

Whenever, therefore, I hear of our entering into 
a Continental war, I think I see the brave tars drag- 
ging their ships through the streets of London, and 
begging their bread, like the Thames boatmen in 
the time of a frost ; or drawn up from the sea-coasts, 
through Flanders, to be used as scaling-ladders, or 
battering rams, against the walls of Fontenoy^Ghent, 
or Bruges. 

48. I had a patron once, who used to publish his 
kind intentions toward me to the world, and so paid 
himself before-hand, without waiting for a reversi- 
on from gratitude. 

A generous mind may be compared to the Latin 
dative, which has no preceding article, and does not 
declare its case, till it comes to the termination. 

Is there not such a proverb as ^ working for a 
dead horse V This was the case. As he had alrea- 
dy paid himself, the work went slowly on— —and is 
not finished yet. 

49. I have such' aversion to ill temper, that I 
could sooner forgive my i^S£^ 9^^>\\X!&y^^ than ctom- 
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mcBft. I cannot taste Cassio's kiss on her lips ; but 
I can see a lour on her brow. 

60. I have so great a contempt and detestation 
for meanness, that I could sooner make friend of one 
who had committed murder, than of a person who 
could be capable) in any instance, of the former 
Tice. 

Under meanness, I comprehend dishonesty—— 
under dishonesty, ingratitude— under ingratitude, 
in-eligion— and under tlus latter, every species of 
vice and immorality in human nature. 

•51. There are many ways of inducing ^leep ' » 
The thihking of purling rills, or waving woods- «■ 
Reckoning of numbers Droppings from a wet 

sponge, fixed over a brass pan, 8cc. flut tempe- 
rance and exercise answer much better than any of 
these succedaneums. 

5^. Live to learn, and learn to live ■ > ■ 
Quaint. 

53. I have an higher opinion of the sense and 

wtue of women and ever had — than men, or 

«ven women themselves, generally have. 

• 64. Death is only terrible to us, as a change of 
state.— Let us then live se, as to make it only a con* 
tinuation of it, by the uniform practice of charity, 
benevolence and religion, which are to be the exer* 
cises of the next life u nles we are to be as idle 
and worthless there, as the gods of Lucretius. 

55. I would rather go barefoot, than do a disho- 
nest thing.— Better to have one's feet dirty, than 
their hands — Whose style is this ? 

56. Some peers of my acquaintance put me in 
mind of a person I once knew, whose name, names^ 
or nomen muUitudinitj was, Cxsar, Augustus, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Mark Anthony, Timothy Keeling 
—dancing-master. 

57. It shocks me to think how much mischief al- 
most every man may do, who will but resolve to do 
mil he can. 

6M. Tg fnoue a C9rp4 etc rettrue ^i ^^^ ^^&^£^m»x 
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Knd mo^i inibhapen men, 9Qd a body of AmaMM 
tooyoi' lilt: y.ui\'^ stamp, trainjed to war, to be sci4 
upon the hj: vir:e of the ibrlpi'n hope, would, Qie- 
Uunk9,be a \iist improvenxeat in tacti,cs. 

Pei*sons iiuder such descriptions must be more 
prodigal of liu^ thaii other^-«and woiuld, besideSf 1^ 
a less loss in tiio community. The Ferifacicm wojOi 
Phai*9alia, because poor Pojnpey's troops happeoedf 
unfortunately to have biscjci handsome fellows.--— r 
But if his legions bad been formed, or de&>najed, out 
of the above corp^y Cssar might, perl^ps, hay^ had 
reason to be soriy that he had ever pasised the 
Rubicon. 

There is also something tenifyii^ in the tjiglin^ 
gf aj(i enemy. One is apt to expect less humanity^ 
mercy, or quarter, from such pbysiognomies. 
w Nbvitate asfiectua^ rnilites iictcvM^* says Ta^toH9» 
Kill or be killed, ^ems, in this case, the only word 
of action. 

From hence such persons are styled frightful— 
that is, apt to create fear in others. T£e king of 
Prussia seemed to have conceived such a philosQ« 
phic notion as this^ t^hen he framed the regiment of 
d^th in the last war. 

59. Our doctors say, that the dead shaU ri^e again 
with bodies. Tiiis not-on appears to be an article 
of ikith, s^reeable rather to the doctrine of a IVtako? 
metan priest, than a Christian divine. 

It would be unphilosopbic to suppose, that flesh 
^nd blood shall lose tiieir properties after res.urrecr 
tion— nor, indeed, to do them justice, 19 it pre- 
tended. — And if so, Til answer for it, that the Tiirk- 
Uh scheme of paradise will be the practice, though 
1^ the metaphysics of a Ch;-istian should be the 

&ath. 

60. Physicians ought never to drink.— When- 
ever a|iy distemper affects themselves, they always 
calj in foreign akV— — \YvvtvVaiv^^ n^x^ \\«^5«1^ ^hat 
the slightest disorder mv^Vvlim^mT \Jcvt\\\^%oNfc\!^. 

4^d j:ct, RiethinKsb ^ mw w^y "^^ ^"^^ xa.^^^aw^^ 
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his senses much better, in the first stages of a feTer, 
than after a bottle of wine. 

61. The preachers abroad, use so much gesture 
and action in their delivery, that the congregation 
becomes an audience, the moment the text is given 
out— for they imagine themselves to be present at 
JEschyhis's theatre, where the speeches were all 
Bpoken, with correspondent gesticulation, from a 
pulpit. 

62. We may imitate the deity in all his attri- 
butes ; but mercy is the only one in which we can 
pretend to equal him. We cannot, indeed, give like 
God — but surely we may forgive like him. — This is 
the style in which South and Taylor quibble your 
-Bouls to heaven* 

63. The different judgments we arc apt to frame 
upon the deaf and blind, with regard to their re- 
spective misfortunes, is owing to our seeing the 
blind generally in his best situation, and the deaf in 

his worst namely, in company. The deaf is 

certainly the happier of the two, when they ar^ 
each alone. 

64. An epicure desires but one dish ; a glutton 
would have two. 

65. An atheist is more reclaimable than a pa*- 
pist as ignorance is sooner cured than super- 
stition. 

66. A sober man, when drunk, has the same kind 
of stupidity about him, that a drunken man has when 
he is sober. 

67. The chaste mind, like a polished plane, may 
admit foul thoughts, without receiving their tinc- 
ture. " • ::; 

68. Shakespeare may be styled the oracle of na- 
ture. He speaks science without learning, and ^ 
writes the language of the present times, '" 

69. It is a great error in the political constitu- 
tion of England, that the peerage is not UtfiLitedo— 
The body itself would derive ^xe^^.l'tT V«w5t'>^^'s^^^ 

*ncf cGUfiequence, from suclk ^ T^^V\vOasffw^ hN^^^- 
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tent, lords are as pleoty in these kingdomsy m Qes* 
min counts ami French marqulsseS: inroad ; ot ai| 
the Polish nobility^ who are reported.tp.be two hun- 
dred thoasaiid •tron g read throrng — . a nd 
aa little distinguished from the commonalty. 

But this is not the particular that I must lesenti 
— ^ — ^I spoak not as a lord, but as a commonwealth 

man. The increase of the peerage must spoQ 

destroy the g^rcat bulwark of the state, by oi^errha^ 
lancinp^ the weight of the commons. Mjen of the 
lar^rest fortunes obtain titles, and leave none but 
middling ones in the low.er house. Thia re4ucet 
their impoitiincc and dignity. 

And those who succeed tliese peers in parliament^ 
are generally their brothers, their sons, or other der 

pendents This increases the influence and away 

of the upper house— —So tliat the rule of onmi 
majusy may, possibly, soon be as true in politics, a| 
it is in philosophy. 

The constituents are a restraint on their repreainif 

tatives, once, at least, in seven years. Too selr 

dom ! and if the crown should refuse its assent to 
wholesome laws, the commons cani in turn, with- 
hold its revenues. 

But the lordiare independent of control*— —They 
may prevent the passing of any bill they please, and 
the community has no manner of redress against 
them. The king cannot unlord, nor the people un- 
cboose them. 

In ancient states, persons were honored with a 
crown, for saving a nation. Coronets were not then 
conferred, for destroying ope. Nor are they no% 
I allude only to the twelve peers. 

70. A certain person had once done me a singular 
piece of service, but had afterwards behaved himself 
very unworthily toward me. An occasion soon oc- 
curred, which put it in my power to requite bis ill 
offices ; and. I was urged to take advantage of it^by 
• fi*iend of mine— -or wAh^x^ «xv civwsvj ^Vi^. 
I o{?j«cted> That \Kvii ti^^^xv \waA iotrasitYi ^^VA* 
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tfid «crwd me. True, he replied ; but rorcly hit 
ill behavior since that time, has sufficiently cancelled 
both the service and the obligation. 

By no meand. Merchant's accompts are neTer 
to be admitted into the higher and more liberal com- 
merce of friendship. A person who has once oblig- 
ed, has put it out of his power ever after to disoblige 
us. The scripture has inculcated a precept, to for- 
give our enemies. How much stronger, then, muit 
Sie text imply the forg^eness of our friends ? 

The disobligation, therefore, being thus cancelled 
by religion, leaves the obligation without abetment, 
m moral. A kindness can never be cancelled — not 
even by repaying it. 

7 1 . The advantages of academical beaming, as far 
M it relates to the study of langtmges,isonly this-^ 
that the time and labor required to understand an 
author in the original, fixes the matter and reasoning 
fttronger in our minds, than a cursory residing in 
their own language can be supposed to do. By 
which means, knowledge may be said to' be incul- 
cated into us. 

Conversation, too, has the ^ame effect. We Te- 
member the person, his figure, his Tery dress, the 
eircmnstances of time, place, ^c which all concur 
to fix the ideas in our minds. This would be short- 
er and a pleftianter method of instruction ; 'and why 
not practise<it ? 

If the chief, which ought, in this case, to-be the 
sole end of learning, be to teath us knowledge, Sci- 
ence, and virtue, how are the dead languages necca- 
»ary to that acquirement ? Ar9 itiga vita brewyiu 
an old complaint. But the general method of edu- 
oatibn, which the superstition of our European uni- 
versities keeps us still incumbered with, increases - 
this evil, even beyond the natural state of it, by, in 
^ect, lengthening art, and shortening life. 

72. What persons are by starts, they are by t».- 
ture. You see them, at SucVv t\m<i^ o^ ^€« ^gaw^* 

ffMt m^Y restrain vice, md VirXu^ i»»c| \*^ ^>»ioi»- 
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ed by pa88ion-«-»but intervals best discorer the 
man. 

One must live intimately with people, to know 
them and it is not much for the honor of hu- 
man nalurc, to say, that, friendship subsists longer 

than love i— because the intercourse is not so 

frequent. 

73. That virtue is its own reward, may be under- 
stood, not only in a moral, but an orthodox sense of 
the words also. I'or, according to our divines, that 
virtue which proceeds from a mere natural good 
disposition, or a regard to ethic beauty only, is so 
far from having any merit with God, that it is made 
a doubt, by the thirteenth article of our faith, whe- 
ther it does not partake of the nature of sin. 

So that mere simple virtue, according to this ojn* 
nion, must take up with its concomitant pleasure for 
its reward— —as no action, which does not spring 
wholly from a religious principle,and is not dictated, 

cither by our love or obedience to God and does 

not direct itself, either actually or viitually, imme- 
diately or ultimately, to his glory, can be, in the 
least degree, entitled to the promises of the gospel. 

And those miserable sinners, Socrates, Plato, Se- 
neca, Epictetus, Titus, and Marcus Aurelius, while 
they ig^rantly meant to have heaped benefits upon 
mankind, were, it seems, according to this same 
thirteenth article, but heaping coals of fire upon 
their own heads. 

So that, were a bishop, now-a-*days, to take the 
trouble of converting one of such fellows as these, 
he ought to begin by stripping him stark-naked of 
all charity, benevolence and virtue, and after he had 
been left for some time to cool in that situatibn,then 
put him out to school, to some clerk of a parish, to 
be taught them all over again anew. 

I hope that the right reverend fathers of tlic 
church will now think me sufficiently orthodox, in 
tins passage, to entitle mt Xo ^ ^^w\xi ^xViwX, 
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74. Socrates, in the Phcdon, makes a great diffe- 
rence between virtue and habit, with regard to the 
allotments hereafter. He says. That a person who 
behaves well, from a moral principle, shall be enti- 
tled to an infinitely higher reward, than one who fills 
up the same measure of duty, merely from use or 
exercise. 

This is a fine reflection in a Pagan. The Chris- 
tian divines carry their distinction much farther, 
by giving the same advantage to religion over mo- 
rals, that Socrates does to morals over habit. 

75. When the different species of animals arc 
Wit distinguishable throughout, as the ass, the mule, 
from the horse— the monkey, the baboon, from the 

man they are apt to shock and disgust our 

sight. 

The different sexes, too, in human nature should 
be as strongly marked as possible, for the same rea- 
son. An effeminate man, or a masculine woman, 
are still more offensive than the former instances-— 
because they hurt a moral too. JJic mulier and hxc 
ivir^ are unnatural concords. 

76. I take the errors and absurdities of the Ro- 
man Catholic tenets and doctrines to have arisen 
merely from this — That as soon as the Christian re- 
ligion came to make its way in the world, to be esta- 
blished in governments, and endowed with lands, 
benefices, jurisdictions, and other temporal emolu- 
ments, certain deists, or moral heathens began to 
attack the church, as a mere political institution, 

framed to overturn states and kingdoms ^urging, 

that there appeared to have been no sort of necessity 
for a revelation, which had advanced nothing new, 
or unknown to mankmd before, from the pure light 
of nature and philosophy. 

Thus, then, the best evidence of its divine origin 
—its being but a more rational, compact, and refin- 
ed system of ethics, introduced with humllvt^^^^- 
commended with meekness^ widi^WkKA&^^'^TCvss^- 

ti£cation and self-deiiiaU ^iicvCti«it cs&ycc^^"*^!^ 

Vol. IV. B d 
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worldly power, nor subversive of any laws, nsttural^ 
TOfUMJ, or political — was pleudtd against it. 

lj\Y)ii wiiich the councils ofpritsts, in those daysi 
alarmed tbj* their temporal estateb, power, and do- 
minion, began to convene themselves togetl.tr, in 
tJR- devil'ij name, and put every text of scripture on 
the latk, to confess articles of faith and practice, of 
suui-. extraordinaiy natures as tlie light of reason 
could nc\erhave dictated, and which were directly 
contrary to whatever its logic could ever have sul> 

mitted to such as, infallibility, transubstantiation, 

supererogation, absolution, indulgence, dissolving; 
of allegiance, temporal junsdiction, inquisition, cor^ 
poral penances, and propagating the gospel of peace 
and mercy by the arguments of fire and sword. 
The infidels were nonsuited upon this. 

77. Algebra is the metaphysics of arithmetic. 

78. The stumbling block of the Jews, was their 
mistaking the second coming of the Messiah in glo« 
ry, for his first appearance in obscurity. They had 
conceived such a vain notion of their deliverer, that 
they scorned to submit tlieir faith to a private per* 
son, when they expected an earthly king. 

They may, perhaps, plead some excuse for this 

mistake at first -but they appear really to have 

been a perverse and stifF-necked generation of infi- 
dels, who did not submit themselves to the church 
of Rome, when the Popes had established their tem» 
poral kingdom, their absolute dominion over all the 
powers of Europe, and showed them, according to 
their own opinions, the triumphant *state of Christ 
upon earth. 

79. A supplement to Bacon's mythology of the 
ancient s 

Perhaps the fable of Jupiter's supplanting his fe- 
ther Saturn, the first of all the gods, might have 
arisen from a corruption of the tradition handed 
ddvvn from Adam, that the Son of God was the 
Creator of the wov\d, ^d ^\ «s\\TciaX^\i^\^\5^ ^V^re- 
in which/mtUe eactVL ^^^^ ol \^x^y«x^^ m^- 
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vine mysteries, might have been interpreted ass^ 
supeweding of God the Father's power, and usurp- 
ing the heavens. 

80. Another. 

l^erhaps the story of Prometheus creating man, 
i)ringing fire from heaven to animate him— his' 
attempting the chastity of Pallas and being con- 
demned to severe pains in consequence of these acts 
might have alluded^ to the Logos i-cgenemting 
hmnan nature, informing it with the Holy Spirit, 
its entering into the Virgin's womb, and suffering 
the passion, for the redemption of the world. 

8 1 . Another. 

I wonder much, that those mystic divines whqi* 
are fond of deducing types of Christiaiiity out of the 
P-agan mythology, have never made an allusion from: 
Qerberus, with his three heads, to the Pope, and liis 
triple crown. 

The first guarded the entrance into the Elysian 
fields, and the latter assumes the keys of St. Peter 
•^v^the power of absolution, excommunication, Scc/ 

82. Another. 

In the heathen mythology, reported by Avienus' 
in his celestial history, Jupiter is said to have placed 
Hercules next to himself in the heavens, with his 
heel bruising the great serpent's head, that had kept 
possession of the garden.— Apply this. 

83. Learning is the dictionary, but sense ^e 
grammar of science. 

84. Art and Science are woyds frequently made 
use of, but the precision of which is so rarely under^ 
stood, that they are often mistaken for one another. 

I don't like any of the definitions of the schools:.^ 
] met with a distinction, somewhere, once, compar- 
ing science to wit, and art to humor ; but it has 
more of fancy than philosophy in it. It serves to 
give us, however, some idea of the difference be* 
tween them, tho' no idea of either. 

/ think that science may be sl^\fedli3Svfc>cw2r«\^^S^ 
^mivcrsals, or abstract wi&&oxfi)«Ck&«sVv&^^^3si^'^ 
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reduced to practice— or science is reason, and aii 
the mechanism of it — and may be called practical 
science. Science, in fine, is the theofem^axid art the 
problem. 

I am aware that this objection will be naad e ' ■ » 
that poetry is deemed an art, and yet it is^ not me- 
chanical. But I deny it to be an art— -neither is it a 
science. Arts and sciences may be taught— poetry 
cannot. But poetry is inspiration— it was breathed, 
into the soul, when it first quickened,and should nei- 
ther be styled art or science, but genius. 

85. He who desires more than will supply the 
competencies of life) except for the sole purposes of 
charity, respects others more than himself. For he 
pays an expensive compliment to the world— as afi 
beyond the first requisite is expended merely to at' 
tract the admiration, or provoke the envy of his 
neighbors. 

86. Sir Thomas More« and other remarkable per- 
sons, have been censured for behaving too lightly at 
the point of death. But perhaps there i& a certain 
heaviness of heart, that may occasion a lightness of 
head, and give people the appearance of a bravery 
which they do not feel— like that kind of temerity 
with which cowards are sometimes inspired by 
despair. 

As this may be the case, a neglect of a proper 
gravity and decorum, upon so serious and interest- 
ing an occasion, should no more be imputed to them 
as a fault, than the deliriums of a fever. 

I speak not here against Christian resignation, or 
philosophic composure, upon such a crisis. 

B7. I agree with Erasmus, on the subject of the 
Trinity — Satis est credere. And therefore shall ne- 
ver perplex myself, either with philosophizing or 
theologizing about the matter. 

88. Positiveness is a most absurd foible. If you 
are in the right, \t les^eiv^ '^owt triumph : If in the 
wrongf it adds shame to yow d^feax.. 
' 89. A singular i^ersoxi xwac^ \^ cwk^^^^ \s^ 
raonster-tnore admired ^X-xiv^ t^^x^^x^^^^ 
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§0, Desire in youth is a passion—- in age a vice — 
While it solicits us, it is pardonable — but when we 
pimp for it— O shameful I 

9 1 . Friends may be compared to wine — the new 
more pure, and every drop is potable :— The old 
more rich — ^but there aee apt to subside some dregs 
©f age. Quere. 

93. Writings may be compared to wine. Sense 
is the strength, but wit the flavor. No quere. 

93. St. Evremond is the best modem ancient t 
ever read. 

94. Probably providence has implanted peevish-- 
Hess and ill temper in sick and old persons, in com- 
passion to the friends or relations who are to sur- 
vive ; as it must naturally lessen the concern they 
might otherwise feel for their loss. 

95. I prefer the Greek epigram to the Latin one. 
The first consists in a natural, but not obvious 
thought, expressed witti strength and delicacy. 
The latter has too much point and conceit in it : 
It has not the true simplicity of ancient wit. 

Catullus wrote in the spirit of the forme r 
Martial in the ghost of tibe latter. Almost all the 
modems have generally imitated the Roman poet,^ 
because it is the easiest manner of writing — requir- 
ing less wit or genius. But the former style must 
be original, and is incapable of imitation ; or must- 
suffer the censure of Horace—- 



'Frustraque laboratys 



^U8us idem,^ 

96. Shaftsbury would impose ridicule on us, as a 
tfest of truth. He is, I think, in general, but a slight 
writer. His arguments are weak, superficial, and 
inconclusive. He was, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of calling in the auxiliary of wittb his aid, but 
^led more remarkably in this resource too— for I 
think that he reasons even betX^T \\v«iv\vfc \^"sJ«». 

97 » Let your pleasures be oi c]tiovi^>TtfA.^^ ^axiSKfc' 

D t% 
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98. Marriage may be compared to the monader 
Lmdamira-Iiidamoro^in Scriblerus— different minds 
\inited only by the body. But love resembles an 
liermaphrodite, where different sexes are informed 
rrith but one soul. 

I ransacked all nature to find out more seemly al- 
lusions, to illustrate my position — ^btitwas obliged to 
take up with these, out of nature, after all. 

99. I thoug;ht that to forgive our enemies, had 
b?en the highest effort of the heathen ethic — but that 
the returning good for evil, was an improvement of 
the Christian morality. 

But I had the mortification to meet with that in- 
terloper Socrates, in Plato, enforcing the divine 
preeept of loving our enemies. Perhaps for this 
reason, among others, he was styled by Erasmus, 
* a Christian before Christianity.' 

100. There should always be a clause of divorce 
in the marriage covenant c^ princes, in case of bar- 
renness, in order to prevent greater evils. For as 
poison has oflen been made a political use of upon 
such occasions, it might possibly be some tempta- 
tion to her majesty to prescribe to herself a dose of 
adultery, quantum mfficit^ in hope of removing ob- 
structions. For a queen may have reason to cry out 
with Rachel, " Give me children, or I die.*' 

This expedient may, perhaps be a natural reason 
for so many king^, in history, having degenerated 
from the spirit and virtue of their imputed ancestry. 

alOl . The English constitution of state is compos- 
ed out of all the ancient politics — monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, democracy, and oligarchy— the king, nobles^ 
commons, and privy council. 

These several bodies temper and correct each 
other, like the four ingredients of pUnch—where> 
according to the good old catch, 

^^ The sharp melts the sweet, and the mild loothcft 
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The first is the sugar, the second the vrater, the 
third the spirit, and the fourth acid. 

102. There is a maxim, that 'it is better ten guilty 
should escape, than one innocent person suffer.' 

This I deny. Humanity, not policy, speaks this 
language The impunity of even one villain is ca- 
pable of doing m^ore injury to society, than the loss 
of even more than one honest man. 

The laws of war,tho' severe, are, however, found- 
ed in political justice. If the enemy has got pos- 
session of an outwork, no scruple is made of blow- 
ing up the rampart, tho' part of our own soldiery 
should be on duty there. 

I feel myself shocked on the close of this para* 
graph. This is the first time of my life that ever I 
suffered my philosophy to plead against 'my huma- 
nity. Sedjiatjufititia^ for justice is humanity. 

103. A man's fortune should be his rule for spar- 
ing, but not for spending. Extravagance may be 
supported, but not justified, by affluence. 

104. A gallows, like the forbidden tree, gives at 
once both death and knowledge. 

105. That truth is hid in a well, and that there is 
truth in wine, have both the same import imply- 
ing, that none but sober persons should be entrusted 
with a secret. 

106. However arch I may be said to be in my 
hints, or free in my allusions, I never remember to 
have made use of any one loose or obscene expressi- 
on in my life>and have always discountenanced it in 
others. 

I have ever held the mysteries of the bona dec 
sacred— and have so much of the Pagan in me, as 
to regard love as a deity which leads me to 

consider gross language to be a sort of heathen 
Wasphemy. 

107. Date obolum Bellisarie. I would not have 
l^ven him a farthing. He deserved not to eat the 
bread he begged— because he Vit^55Mt.^^X.. N^"«fc 
Belisarius a Christian ? 

108. Lucretius styles tkeuiU\LtcVt»'r\tu* -wt^pM^ 
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II 9^t<nis ; and some other poet— for my memoif 
is bad — calls \X.Jlo9 Bacchi, I say, that spare dieV 
and clear skies are Apollo and the Muses. 

109. A criticism) after the manner of Bentley, 

JW/ habet injaltir /iaufiertas ditrhu in ee^ 
Qucm quod ridiculoM homine9facit, 

JUVKVAL. 

Methinks I never read a poorer Latin sentence 
than this. Habet is not the proper verb here— It be- 
tokeneth possession, for which their happens to be 
no manner of application in this passage. £9t should- 
have been the verb— changing the grammar. 

Inffflix fiau/ierta* is a false metaphor^ and can 
enly be supported by certain figurative modes of 

speech, which critics — or rather commentators 

have framed upon the defects of ancient literature.- 
DuHua is an improper epitliet here. It. is expres- 
sive of a sensible quality only. Pejor should have- 
been the comparative in this place. 

In se — Superfluous expletive I This is one of the- 
vices of metre. 

Quam guod — Two adverbs, both monosyllables, 
and beginning with a doubU alliteration also*. 
Bald! 

Ridiculos hominea. These words ought not to- 
have been joined so close together in the same sen- 
tence. It renders the sibilation of their terminations; 
offensive to the Euphonic ear. Besides, it is quite 

ridiculous to apply that epithet in this place for* 

poverty may, perhaps render a person contempti- 
ble, but it must be his. own fault if it should ever 
make him. ridiculous. 

Facit, This is but a poor make-shift of a verb, 
and terminates the sentence weakly. Reddit would, 
have been fuller, and more expressive. 

1 10. A critical dissertation on fiurfiurea rdocy after 
the manner of commentators : 

Purfiureamx and/i\ir/iure« color c«^ «c^ ewjressi-^- 

ons itt-the classics. . lt\i»X}^iB«iaa\a^.^^«^ 
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to account why snow or swans should assume tke 
epithet of purple— and having no other way to solve 
the difficulty, resolved imong themselves, that the 
Micients used to style all bright colors, qtdcqidd val' 
ie nitens^ purple. 

But might not there have been a breed of swans 
among them of a real purple color ? Or, might not 
this description have been taken from the cygnets, 
which are generally of a fusky color, incliniag to 
purple, though non vaide nitens ? 

Eric Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen — not Ap- 
Boom — in his learned description of Norway, says 
that the north sea is blue. 

In mare purpureum vioientior affiuit amni** 

ViRe. 

That the ice there is of the same color, and was 
styled by the ancients, certUea glacies — and that the 
snow on the tops of their mountains is also bluish, 
and is therefore commonly called blabren — that is, 
•f a color inclining to purple. 

I expect that the republic of letters will acknow- 
ledge great obligations to me, for the ingenuity of 
the above criticism ; as I do affinn it to be every 
way as learned and material as many volumes of 
commentations, that, I am sorry to say, I have most 
stupidly and unprofitably sacrificed too much of my 
irretrievable and imputable time to. 

111. To have a respect for ourselves, guides our 
morals ; and to have a deference for others, governs 
our manners. > 

1 12. A regard to decency, and the common punc- 
tilios of life, has been ofien serviceable in human 
society. It has kept many a married couple unse- 
parated, and frequently preserves a neighborly inter- 
course, where love and friendship both have been 
wanting. 

i 13, That ridiculous expre!b^\oTv \tv Vsk^^'to^* 
Jtofl'j plsLj of « Love in a hofto^ Vtt^*' 
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*^ Let's here ropose our weaned limbs^ 'till wca-* 
" ried more they be," 

tnaybe supported by a passage in Horace ^fatiga'* 
* turn #o/w/o*— and by another in Tibullus, 

* Ilia meo9 aomno Iosmom fimiefacit ocelloa^ 

114. Of all knavesi your fools are the worst 
b ecause they roij you both of your time and 

temper. 

115. It is not the force of friendship, but the pre- 
valence of vice, that makes the modems so often ex* 
ceed that admirable rule of the ancients, usque ad 
araa^^-^^ Carry not your friendships beyond the 
altar.* 

116. A definition of what are generally styledl 
bargains, is, the buying a bad commodity that you 
don't want, because you can get it cheaper than a 
good one when you do. 

117. The ancient's manner of commemorating, 
their gods, heroes, and friends, was by libations, not 
potations. Would it? were the same among the 
modems. Wine is often better spilt then drank. 

118. Lovers express themselves properly when 
they talk of an exchange of hearts. For this en» 
chanting passion but commutes the characters of 
the sexes, by giving spirit to the nymph, and soft-* 
ness to the swain, mutually exchanging courage and 
timidity vnth each other. 

1 19. Drink never changes, but only shows our 
natures. Ju ■■•.■:,, ^_, . 

1 20. All young animals are merry, and all old 
ones grave. An old woman is the only ancient ani-* 
mall that ever is frisky. 

121. A moral, in the style of Seneca :. 

It is better to do the idlest thing in the world,than 
to sit idle for half an Vvout. 
I2i, When a misfotluiv^ \^ vcsv^wveCvw^^ \ w^^ 

God forbid but wheiv \t fa^^ vc^^ ^^^\ ^^^ ^ ^isA 

Ae praised- 
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133. Courage and modesty are the most unequi- 
^rocal virtues— -because they are such as hypocrisy 
<:annot imitate — and they have this property in com- 
mon also, that they are both expressed by the same 
color. 

124. The ancients represented Saturn^ under the 
character of Time, with wings on his shoulders, and 
fetters on his feet. 

This was to mark the swiftness of it to some, and 
Its slowness to others — according to this line, 

• O vita ! MtiUto longa^ safuenti brevU, 

125. " There will be two women grinding at the 
^* mill — the one shall be taken, and the other left.'* 
—The miller*s claim to half the corn for grist, from 
this text is as good a plea as many of the pretences 
of the church of Rome are supported by. 

.126. The extravagant encomiums that have been 
handed down to us from the ancient critics, of many 
of those authors whose works have been long swal- 
lowed up in the gulph of time, and whose names are 
commemorated only in their commentaries, might 
fnake us lament the loss of so much wit,humor, and 
fine writing, as is there pretended, if the fragments 
of some of them, which, by their being preserved, 
we may reasonably suppose to have been the choicest 
parts, did not afford us an opportunity of judging a 
Jittle for ourselves. 

And upon such a critical review, I dare say, that 
a candid reader will think those writings which have 
happily escaped to us entire or even maimed ; are 
worth the whole librarv of those that lie entombed 
with their authors. Vide Lea jugenvms dcs scavanSf 
par M, Baillet, for five volumes of such sort of 
stuff. 

127. One should read both ancient and modem 
critics with extreme diffidence, upon the subjects of 
literature. . The difference, tva.7 ^;^^^ cc^wVc^\^iX^^ ^ 
opmion$, given by persona oi ec5i^i95l\\x^^xtt&'s>x>^'^'^ 
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CAtjj and leamingy upon the Tcrf same work) mtut 
surprise us extremelyy if we wer« not to consider 
critics to be in the same situation with lovers. Smit- 
ten with some features, which another eye might 
possibly perceive no manner of beauty in, they are 
apt foiidly to impute perfection to the whole. 

So that, in one case as well as the other, the old 
adage, de guBtibtf norij may be affirmed^— And 
therefore it is not tlie judgments or the sense of the 
commentators we have any pretence to reprehend) 
but their taste, their sympathy, their eniverments, 
only. Let us then always judg^, taste, or feel, for 
ourselves, and not be misled by great names. 

128. Among the many curious impertinences of 
the schools, there is none that appears to me so tru- 
ly ridiculous, as the strife about the authority of the 
works of the ancients. Is it the author or the writ-^ 
ing we admire or criticise ? But it is still the authors 
we have before us, no matter for their names, whca 
We are commenting upon any work of genius. 

I do not care <me faitliing whether Pisander's or 
Virgil's manuscript — Macrobius affirms the first- 
was the original of the second iElneid—- or Apolloni* 

us of Rhodes the author of the fourth. Whether 

one Homer, of seven cities, framed the Iliad and the 
Odyssey entire, or only tacked a parcel of old bal- 
lads together, and sung them about 

1 2 3 

the streets of Smyrna, Rhodes, ColophoDf 

4 5 6 

Salamis, Chios, Argos, or Athens, to the title of 
" The blind beggar-man's garland." 

I do not pretend to say that we have Virgjil or 
Homer before us, when we read those words imput- 
ed to them. But we have certainly the writers of 
them— which is all we need contend for. And I 
really think that those scholars, affect a precision 
in this very immaterial matter, are not a bit wiser 
thaA a very preUy woinaxi) ^Viq ^^^ ^a^ once* 
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wttb the sweetest smile imaginable, " Who was the 
** author of Shakespeaie*s plays ?" 

129. Charles had a sort of philosophy,without re- 
flection, that reconciled him to every thing. Among 
the other particulars, of his life, he was the most 
contented cuckold too that ever I knew, and could 
throw his horns behind him, like a stag darting thro' 
a hedge. 

1 30. Scaliger styles titillation a sixth sense. 
And certainly there is as great a tUfference, between 
being tickled and simple feeling, as between taste 
and touch. 

But then, the same overstrained philosophy 
miglit as well deem the sea to be a fiftli element^ be- 
cause it differs so much from common wattr. For 
titillation, like the briny wave, is but a stronger or 
more pungent sensation — one of the taste, the other 
of the touch. 

I 131. Maria was so full of grimace, that she pro- 
stituted every feature of her body, but one ■ and 
tliat escaped, only by hei' not being able to lie a mo- 
ment still. • 

132. In part of Lord K^unes^s elements of cnti- 
cism, he says, that " music improves the relish of 
** a banquet." That I deny — any more than paint- 
ing might do. They may both be additional plea- 
sures, as well as conversation is — but are perfectly 
distinct notices ; and cannot, with the least proprie- 
ty be said to mix or blend with the repast, as none 
of them serve to raise the lliivor of the wine, tl^^e 
sauce, the meat, or help to c^Aiicken appetite. But 
music and painting both add a spirit to devotion, and 
elevate the ardor.* 

133. What a dread of death ntust some people 
have, who would rather be dying than dead 1 

134. A toad, fed on the vapors of a dungeon, is 
not such a wretch, as a man of sense, who has ha^ 

* See what Triglyfih «ay« it/ion muaic at mtaX%»— 
Triumvirate, chapter IxxW. 
Vol. IV. tc 
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the misfortune to be heartily in love with a weak of 
>Yorthless woman. ^ 

Women are apt to be vain of such a conquest ; 
but more, as tlie poet expresses it, for the triumph 
than the prize. For otherwise, a fool they would 
count greater gain. They ignorantly flatter them- 
selves, that they have been capable of imposing on 
men of understanding, when,in truth,it is they who 
have imposed on themselves.— Their pride will 
not suffer them to imagine they could ever sustain 
a passion for a fool : So, helping the fair idiot out 
with their own sense and understanding, they often 
lend arms against tliem selves, ere they are awartp. 

135. Lovers are apt Ip hear through their eyes. 
But the safest way is to see through their ears. 
Who was It that said. Speak, that I may see 

you? 

136. A friend of mine was so conscientious a 
wencher, that he always compounded with vice, by* 
taking an old mistress. So that though he made 
an harlot, he did not make a bastard. 

137. 'Merit accompanied with beauty, is a jew- 
el set to advantage.. Quere I 

138. Curratlex — a motto for a lawyer's coach. 
Fait jn8tUi(i — a paragram for a hangman's cart. 

1^9. The moral law, without a sanction, is like 
the English code— a perfect system of constitution, 
but wanting a sufficient law to put the whole in 
force. 

140. When I see Mrs. — -*— and her husband, I 
think of a monkey fastened to a log, and playing an- 
tic tricks. 

141. Tom is a mere adjective of society, for he 
cannot support himself one moment alone-- — nor is 
he ever so much as spoken of singly, but is tacked 
always toothers, as Virgil introduces Thersilochus, 
with a copulative at the end of a line : 

" Giaucximque, Mcdoutaquc^THcTw.(tir 

I 

chumque. 
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bhioreaqucy Sybarimque^ Daretaque^ Theriikt- 
chumque, 

142. Modem poets put too much water in thii 

ink. . ^ 

14a. Men are like plants. some delight in the 

sun and others in the shade. ^ 

144. The many various and absurd systems of 
religion, reported from the most ancient histories of 
Ihe several parts of the world, appear to amount al« 
most to a proof, that there must have been som<i 
part of revelation originally made to our first pa^ 
rents ; which handed down to posterity by oral tra* 
dition, or, at best, by types and hieroglyhics, re- 
ceived- s,uch alterations and corruptions, through the 
mistakes, the weaknesses, or sinister arts of man, as 
made it terminate in downright idolatry among the 
ij^prant, and in atheism with the learned — to a cer- 
taii\ pitch of error and presumption. 

For^ had there not been any revelation at all,there 
vould either have been no sort of religion in the 
world, or a more rational one. For, in that case^ 
h must hav6 been deduced, by tracing effects up to 
their causes, as far as the philosophy of the age in 
which this should have happened, might have been 

able to have reached. — And then Deus intersit. 

So that the natural philosopher, and the moral rea- 
soner, both joined in one, must have become atheist. 

But this, probably, could never have been the ori- 
gin of religion, for the following reason That 

fiiis philosophic research must have happened in 
later times than those, in which history informs us 
the many fantastic modes of ancient worship had 
been professed among all the nations of the earth, 
even the most illiterate, ignorant, and barbarous, 
who never could have taken up the least notion of 
religion from their oWn premises or conclusions. 

145. There are two sorts of moral writers . 

The one represents human naXvxtt m ^ssv -aa?^^^ 
l^ht, and the other in a beasWy oive., T>fc ^^"^ ^*^ 
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generally fbund amoi^ the ancients ; and tKe lattef 
entirely among the modems— —chiefly the French. 
They arc hoth wrong.— —One ai^ues from the 
best, and the other from the worst of our species. 
Doctor Young has a just sentiment in his Centaur, 
which reconciles these different writers— i—" Wc 
cannot think too highly of our natures,nor too meaa- 
•* ly of ourselves.'* 

146. A Montaigniana, 
Or a wandering thought, after the manner of 

' Montaigne : 

While a man is reading or thinking abstractedly, 

he is a king for the time as being quite free 

from any manner of reflection regarding his own 
circumstances. Indeed, how seldom is it in the day 
that he feels the difference between himself and a 
king? 

Monarchs are imhappier than their subjects^ 
For use makes state familiar, and the fatigue grows 
every day more irksome.— -Has opulence and gran- 
deur then no advantages ? None— 4»ut the power of 
doing good. 

I have often been surprised that so little of this 
kind of manufacture is ever wrought by princes, 
when the very rarity of the work might serve to 
render their names famous to posterity. 

" And paid a tradesman once, to make him 
" stare." 

But away with all ambition, which only affects 
our names, without improving our natures. 

147. A moral, after the manner of Roucheftwi- 
cault, and others of that stamp of immoral writers, 
who, in air their philosophic reflections, endeavor to 
depreciate human nature : 

As our bodies are compounded of different ele- 
tnents, so are our minds of various passio].s. — — 
And as the blending of the former creates the union 
of body, so is all viTtvie i^todwced by the balarxing 
or commixing o£ lYie seNtt^ ^^cXxwa «ki^\\^s^^ 
ftities of the soul. 
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As our bodies are formed of clay, sp are even 
our virtues made up ©f meanness or vice. Add 
vain-glory to avarice, and it rises to ambition. 
Lust inspires the lover, and selfish wants the friend, 
—Prudence is created by fear, and courage arises 
from madness, or from pride. 

148. A reflection on the deceits et deC9rum^ in 
morals : 

A^ friend of mine distrained a tenant's cattle for 
rent, then took them out of the pound, and put them 
on his own demesne to graze. The arrcar was dis- 
charged in a day or two. The flock was surrender- 
ed, but the tenant was charged for their grass. 

There appears certainly to be nothing contrary 
to law or moral, ner the least sort of oppression or 
extortion in this matter. It was equal to the tenant, 
whether he had paid for grazing to the landlord, or 
the pound-keepdr. Then what can it be, that strikes 
one so strongly with the idea of a difference ? 

There must surely be want of decency in this 
action. — And though it may be, perhaps, too refin- 
ed a speculation, to trace the subtile connection be- 
tween them, yet I think, that want of decency of- 
fends, by implying, in some sort, a deficiency of mo- 
ral. It certainly does of that refined moral which 
Prior hints at : 

<< Beyond the fix* d and settled rules 
** Of -vice and virtue in the schools^* &c. 

If decorum be not the substance of virtue, it is at 
least one of its accidents. It is an adjective, which 

depends upon some moral for its substantive. 

It is the round, the full, the fair of tRe great circle*. 
Or it may be compared to the fine essence of light, 
that mu^ have some solid matter for its subjects, 
lippn which it reflects all the beauty of colors. 
149. The mind is naturally active, and will era.- 

* See Frior^M tale qfProto^€nc% and Jlt\^^^^** 

Ee 2 
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ploy itself ill* if you do not employ it well. Magi* 
cians tell us, that when they raise the devil, they 

must find him work and that he will as readily 

build a chutx:h as pull one down. 

150. It is in what the world reckon trifles that a 
good understandings should most employ itself.-^— 
Great occasions generally direct their own opera- 
tions, and but seldom occur— —-while every day*s 
experience presents you with small cares sufficient 
to exercise your utmost prudence upon.'* ' ■ > 
Therefore, 

*' Think nought a trifle^ though it imaii afifiear"^ 

" Small 9ands the mountain moments make the 

w yea r 
" jind triflea life 4 — Your care to trijlesgrve^ 
" Of* you may die — bqfore you learn to live,** 

Young. 

151. t think that a person may as Well be asleep 

■I for they can be only said to dreani who 

read any thing but with a view of improving their 
morals, or regulating their conduct. 

152» Nothing in this life after health and virtue, 
is more estimable than knoWledge--nor is there any 
thing so easily attained, or so cheaply purchased->^ 
the labor only sitting still, and expense but time, 
which if we do not spend, we cannot save. 

153. If time like money, could be laid by, while 
one was not using it, there might be some excuse 
for th« idleness of half the worl d - b ut yet not a 
full one. For even this would be such an economy, 
as the living on a principal sutn, withbtit making it 
purchase interest. 

154. There are three ways of dealing tHth tirt^ 
«■ l osing it, spending it, or putting it out to use. 

jimfilait atatia 9/iatium sibi vir bonuS'-^hoc tii Vi* 
If ere his^ vita fiosae firiore frui. 

155. One of the fathers compares contemplation 
and action to Rachel and Leah. The first WUa fair* 

ttsty but the luttev more i\mvi\v\» 
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I am afraid he was not quite orthodox, by the wit 
of his simile. 

156. To the many difficult conceits of the an- 
cients, for the cramp of wit — such as poems cut out 
into the shapes of hearts, altars, wings, &c. I would 
incumber literature with a fancy of my own inven- 
tion-*— which, if it should once obtai n *" as, from 

the fiitility of it, there can hardly be a doubt ^may 

be styled, the double 6oM^nme—— because the last 
word in every line is always made to chime to the 

first, throughout the poem ^which takes oif from 

the constraint of couplets, and joins the strength of 
blank verse, and the softness of rhyme, together, in 
the same line. 

Examples* 

Lcroe is the pivot on which all things morot, 

Dedth ia no mere than sto/i/nng' our last breath. 
With other moral reflections of the same kind. 

1 5^. Jack had every merit of a school-boy— ex- 
cept his learning and he is now too old to re- 
trieve that article. 

158. Miss R married, only because she had 
been surfeited )^ith fornication, and longed to try 
the variety of adultery a little. 

Simple meats became insipid to a vitiated taste- 
it requires mixed sauces to quicken appetite. 

159. James supplied the want of spirit with the 
usual succedaneum of spite.— Qwan/ttwi sufficit, 

160. Ned had a little spirit of gibe and humor^ 
isometimes, that used to render him entertaining 

enough on particular occasions but when that 

vein did not happen to serve him, one might well 
say, that Ned was a dull dog, without a joke. 

161. Mrs* N was an insensible libertine 
I and intrigued more through vice than passion* 

165. Mr. G 's house is so kennelled with 

d<^s, that one might fancy he lived in a forest, ai^ 
had no other neighoofs but bears. 

163. George has so much impudence in himi 
that, like the Scythian, he migkt be said to be fipM« 
«11 over. 
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164. Kit was master of a kind of inverted wit, that 
consisted in a remarkable quickness of misapprehen- 
sion. He would often pretend to mistake some one 
Word in a sentence, for any other of a similar sounds 
and, by commenting, or running a parody on it, con* 
trive to throw the speaker into an embarrassment. 

163. A lie is a desperate cowardice. It is to 

fear man, and brave God. 

166. I never drin k ■ ■ ■ I cannot do it, on equal 
terms with others— It costs them only one day— 

but me three the first in sinning, the second in 

suffering, and the third in repenting. 

1 67. Sight is by much the noblest of the senses. 
We receive our notices from the other four, thro' 
the organs of sensation only. We hear, we feel, we 
smell, we taste, by touch. But sight rises infinitelf 
higher.— 'It is refined above matter, and equals the 
faculty of spirit. 

168. To put ourselves in other persons* places, 
would obviate a great deal of the jealousies and re* 
sentments we are too frequently sensible of toward 
them ; and to put others into ours, would considera* 
bly abate, the pride and haughtiness of ourselves. • 

169. Freethinkers are generally those who never 
think at alL 

1 70. Sir Isaac Newton used to say, that it was 
niere labor imd patient thinking, which had enabled 
him to investigate the great laws of nature «— -Hear 
this, ye blockheads, and go study. 

And because I know how much a good example 
is apt to influence, I will begin a course myself as 
soon as I have wrote 
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PREFACE. 

f^ REGORIA LETI wrote as many 
^^ books as he was years old. Homer 
divided the Iliad and the Odyssey into as 
many books as there are letters in the 
Greek alphabet. Herodotus numbered 
his books after the muses. And if ever 
Wilkes should commence an author, he 
would never stop, probably, till he has 
published volumes forty-five. 

From all which premises, I think it 
must appear pretty plain to the intelligent 
reader, that Tria Juncta in Uno ought to 
divide his work into three parts, in allu- 
sion to his name*.— which, you see, 1 have 
accordingly done. 

And, for this reason, I make not the 
least manner of scruple to prefer myself 
before all and every of the above-named 
authors-^not only on account of my work 
being so much shorter than any of theirs, 
but principally in compliment to the num. 
ber three^ which you know ^ ■ or ought 

to know to be the completest sum in 

arithmetic. 

To odd numbers, in general, the an* 
cients attributed certain charms ot -^0^^^% 
rr-hnt three stands the fottxaQ^t. Q^\5wt\».^ 
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•as it is the first that is capable of the 



afl or potency of multiplication. 

If you would be more deeply learned 
upon this subject, consult my essay on 

this same number though I am not 

quite sure whether 1 shall atford you an 
opportunity of doing so, in the course of 
this work, or no — That will depend en- 
tirely upon my having, or not having, suf- 
ficient notes to finish this volume with- 
out it. 

Three was the number of ♦ the Graces, 
the Furies, the Fates, the Syrens, the Gor- 

gons, and the Graeae those infernal 

hags, who had but one eye and one tooth 
among them, which they used to borrow, 
by turns, as they were to see company, or 
chew their cud. 

When I speak of the Syrens, I only 
mean the three of them that are now alive 
— namely, Aglaop, Pisinoe, and Thelxiop 

There had been a fourth among them 

originally — the dear Parthenope — my fa- 
vorite, of them all — They were the daugh- 
ters of Melpomene. — She got them mere- 
ly to divert her melancholy— -by whom, I 
really have forgot. 

They had been, all four, maids of ho- 
nor to the princess Europa, when the di- 
vine bull carried her off The chaste, 

the tender Pat\\\ewo^t, \n'^^ %o shocked at 
tlie rape, that sYve \.ooV ^\^^^tl^ «v^^. 
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Her mistress had, happily, tt strongct con- 
stitution. Or, possibly, a rape may 

sometimes offend those who are not ra- 
vished, mor-e than those that are. 

Geryon had three bodies, Cerberui 
heads enough for them all ; and Solomon 
as many options. There were three Tri- 
iHnvirates— -Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus 

-—Augustus, Anthony, and Lepidus 

and Andrews, Beville, and Carewe — This 
last is formed by one Triglyph too, 

Apollo had his tripod, and Neptune his • 
trident>. One, two, three, and away, vfB.s 
the note for starting at the Olympic races* 
^ And the ancients used to call thrice upon 
every corpse, to know if it could start any 
objection to its being interred. 

Which naturally leads me to Hades, or 
Ades, the old-fashioned region ""of distri- 
bution, according to our good or bad deeds. 
It consisted of three provinces^ — Erebus, 

Tartarus, and Elysium Heaven, Hell, 

and Purgatory. It had its three judges 
too — Minos, iEacus, and Rhadamanthus. 
— Its three rivers also — Phlegethon, Co- 
cytus, and Acheron. — With many other 
triads, too numerous and inconsiderable to 
mention. 

In the midst of the above enumerations 
tripartite, it occurred to me, to mention 
the Pope's triple crown 2ltcvoxv^^^\^^» 
But I supposed, that tVvis eTc^\eT«v\^2A>^^ 

Vol. IV. Y € 
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allusioQ'^-and I was resolved to- restrict 
myself entirely to fable. 

With, regard to the following coUedHon^ 
I think I need not trouble you with any 
manner of preface about ; it ; for. the . very 
tide of it sufficiently explains the nature of 
the design, I thought that a compilation 
of thl9 J^ind, might not be only an enter- 
tainment to the public, but also^ in some- 
instances, improving. 

Adieu i- 

, That ye may thrice happy* be, pf»ys 
your thrice obliged, and thrkc humble 
servant, 

TRIA JUNCTA. m UNO, 



see 
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MEMORABILIA. 



I . ^ ORO ASTER, says Pliny ,^as reported to have 
iLi laughed on the day of his birth. Sir Thomas 
TSlorc laughed in the hour of death— ^ — Which was 
Ithe inbst' extraordinary ? 

2. Publius Syrus says, that a woman knows no 
■'iriedium bietwfeen loving afid' hating. 

3. There were fampus Women of all thp phil6- 
Stophic sects I^'bnt infinitely a greater number ^e 

' recorded of the Pythagorean school tlio' it en- 
Joined silence, and' tlie keeping of secrets. 

4. John WeaVer," in his History of Anci^^t OTo- 
numents, published in the year l65o, quotes the fol- 
lo'wlhg. prophecy Iro'm an libty soichonte in kiinjg 
*EltKred*slime: . : 

" Englyshmen, for as .much as they use to droiik- 
^' elewnes, to' treason, and to rechlesrics of Goddes 
" hoiis, first by D^es, and then by Normans, and 
" atte third time by Scoltes they shall be dver- 
" come." . , 

5. Monsieur Saihctyoh in his life pf Tamerlane, 
' says, that in a certain Persiwi nation, of the province 
'of Chouvatsaih, the people are all . biorh with a mu- 
sical voice ; and that the children's moan <>r cry m 
'the cradle is perfectly melodious. 

This niuit'be owing — —for I would afways raticr 
account for^ thai) dispute ^ thing — ^to the <peculiar 
situation of this cpiintry, which may possibly have 
'the effect of iKiodulating the air. In hiUy countries, 
'the elastic spring of that element communicates a 
certain shrillnesS) or shsup accent,tQ whatever souiid 
it reverberates. In Wales, the dogs bark v^itk an 
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sugar, is not so absurd as it sounds.— —Put sugar 
to sack, and it ^ves it a 1)risk, lively flavor, that 
.cures it of that heavy, luscious tafite, which it has in 
its own nuiurc. 

^5. Sir Isiiuc Newton was mistaken in hisphilo- 
fiophy of vegetables bein^- nourislied by moisture. 
It is only the vehicle. The Jiabulum^ or increment 
turriy is received fix)ni the eaith. 

I am sorry that this fiosculatu?n is not true.— - 
It would have destix>yed tlie assertion of the alhe- 
ists, that this world was from all eternity. Had 
plants taken their augment from moisture, and then 
perished into earth, there could not have subsisted 
such an clement as water now in nature. There^ 
fore, tlie Mosaic history of tlie world's having btten 
made in time^ must have been true.. 

It might also haye suggested a philosophical proof 
of this world's being finally to !>e destroyed by fire. 
For heat will, increase, in proportion to the de- 
crease of moisture.. 

26. A certain Venetiian, a person of polite leam« 
ing and fine taste, was so stinick with the refined 
dinerepce between Catullus and Martial, in their 
epigrams, that he used to perform an annual ce 
remony in his library, on, each returning day of Ca- 
tullus's mortuity, in which he sacrificed a.volume of 
JMartial's works to tlie manes of his favorite author. 

27. It has been remarked, that men are often 
most strongly attached to- women who have not 
one valuable, or amiable quality to recommend 

them. The argument for which must then be, 

that if a man happen to fall in love without any 
reason, he can never have any reason for cei^sing 
to love. 

28. George has lately obtained a peerage.?— He 
"If as little, but would be less — so purchased atitle^. 
and became more contemptible. 

29/ Fish-women cry No\A^ O'^^t^T^. They 

certainly are full as T\o\Ae ^s «sv^ laxw\>j \^sajc«\^^ 
msxU in Collins's peer^^^-— -— ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^.^sxsA'Wfs^ «i. 
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Bouse, of as old abed at least.— —And to show 
their richness too, pearls and they are congenial. 

30. The deriving of families from ancient times, 
merdy from the sound or similarity of names, as is 
done in all books of heraldry, puts me in mind of 
Swift*s conceit, in proving the antiquity of bees, fix)m 
the Hivites, a race of people mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

3 1 . The Jews were the first nation, upon record^ 
who introduced an attention to genealogy. — They 
had a reason for it, both in their law and in their gos- 
pel. — ^But after the coming of our Saviour, one 
should conclude all such superstition to have been 

at an end as St. Paid says, "^ Neither give heed* 

" to fables, and endless genealogies, which minister 

^ questions, rather than godly edifyings." And 

again— -^^ But avoid foolish questions and ge- 
nealogies.'** 

32. The Beggar*s Opera was written in order to 
run down tiie Italian ones. But it is of late become 
the object of it§ owi\ ridicule. They have so carbo- 
naded and fritterellied it, that it is now neither 
one thing nor the other — an English, nor an Italian 

opera They are, at length, become allies, and 

hobble en flair ^ 

33. The circinnstance of Robert discovering hii§ 
fether, William the Conqueror, at an engagement 
in Normandy, just as he was going to kill him, their 
reconciliation in the sight of both armies, &c. would 
be a fine situation for an affecting tragedy. 

34. A friend of sir Thomas More's offered him. 
the choice of his daughters for a wife. He liked the 
second one the best, but accepted of the eldest, 
merely to. save her the mortification of having a 
younger sister preferred before her. 

This is a fine story, by way of test, to try the^ 
force of sentiment in other«s The question happen- 
ed to be pro^%td to me once m XYA^vj^-^ — ^ 'sc^y^^^— 
^ of. the generosity: of the act,\i\x\.\AaA xSc^fcXCsss^^-^, 
to mswer it onJy by >&axmg;j tJa^X ^^^t^<5$x o^^^c^.^s^ 
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be ashamed to differ in ofMoion &om so grtut a xtian^ 
in any action of his life. 

35. Tacitus i^ivcs tlie character of m mah^ f^wgU 
extra vidU^ guam cum virt utiAus. "^Thii expression 
is by no means just, in a strict sense ; for it is a yice 
to be void oi virtues. Dum aatUputant vitio caterer 
in id ifiMum incidunt vitium^ guod virtutibua carent^ 
says Quintilian, who was not only an excellent crit- 
iC) but a sound moralist. 

Tacitus has many beauties in his writings, but 
trould sacrifice any tiling to the framing: of an <m/f- 
ihesis. Sallust, and others among the ancients, Had 
the same passion. 

36. Locke says, that wit and judgment rarely 
meet in the same person ; because that their talents 

are directly opposite the first collecting together 

all ideas winch are any %vay alike, — and the latter 
employed in separating those which in sfhy particu- 
lar differ. 

Methinks there is more wit than judgement in thi* 
remark — For the same quickness which can form 
an assemblage, is as nimble at distinguishing.— The 
jHPOverb is not applicable here,— —Those ^who hide 
can find. 

37. In the ninth book of Pope's Iliad, there is a 
note on the 494th line, where I think that both Eu- 
stathius and he have mistaken the sense. 

When Achilles says, that he despises Agamem* 
non, like a Carian, he seems to hint that he must 
have had as venal a sonl as the people of Cair a 
a nation of Boeotia, that used to hire out its thoops 
like the modern Swiss — to think that he could be 
bribed to battle by the piresents he offers. He says, 
just before, his gifts are hateful — and imme^ately 
after, 

^ot tho* he profFer'd all himself possess^, &c. 

IThe best way of solving a text) is by its owncoB^ 
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38. Ah ! te mea 9i partem anima rafdt 
Mdturior vr*, qvid moror altera, 
JVec canu dtgue, nee su/iertte* 
Integer ? 

HOR. L. 2. Od. 17. 

Please to observe here, that Paddy Horace says 
his friend is part of himself; and tkat if this same 
part should be taken away, the remainder — altera-^^ 
would not be the whole— -m/i'^er. 

Now if any modem author had written the above 
passage, would not the English, critics style it an 
Hibemicism ? 

39. There is another passage too in this author, 
which may likewise be carped at, but that it is not 
certain whether the error i^ to be imputed to the 
writer or transcriber — most probably to the latter, 
because that so small an erratum would set it right. 



•Quid terras alio calentes 



Sole mutamus ? Patria quia exiU 
Se quoquefugii ? 

Lib. 2. Od; 16. 

Here the sense is deficient in the first sentence— 
because the commutation is not proposed — and the 
expression abounds with a pleonasm in the second 

. VoT€3ctd comprehends patriot. 

But change this last word into fiatria, and join it 
to the first sentence-— ««— let us see how it will stand. 
tipon this alteijation. 

■ ' Quid terras aHo caltntes 
tSole mutamus patia ? Quis exul 
Se quoqtte fugit ? 

You see that the deficiency is by this means sup- 
plied in the first part, and the abundance rescinded 
In the latter. 

4^% Pere Rapia says; very justly, of most of the; 
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Italian writersi that the^ strive rather to kay things 
wittily than naturally. But both French and £n« 
glish authors have frequently the same Ikult. 

Look bark to number 35, for tlie comiaeDcement 
of this vicious style of writing. 

41. The Apollo Belvidere is confessedly the fin* 
est statue in the knowa world. How could the ve« 
ty ingenious Mr. Spence, in his Poljrmetis, mistake 
his figure and expression, jUst after having slain the 
Python, for a simple Apollo Venator ? 

42. Who need ever be vain of a poe€^8 pndsii) 
when it is so notoriously known that the Muses stfig 
a funeral eleg^y on the death of this same serpeit 
Pjrthon, slain by Apollo, their very god ? 

43. In philosophy, it is 'said, that eunudit benr 
■wine better than men do. The phikwcfpher ^leo 
"Who claimed the prize of drinkhig, forbeing-tlM first 
drunk, did honor to his gender. 

Listen to this, ye jovial country ^squires, and ne- 
ver boast again of being ' able to carry ^ta-greater 
quantity of liquor*— *I think that is the phrase'^'-— 
than other men. 

44. St. James says, ^ Count it all joy, when you 
fall into divers temptations.* 

45. By the mstitutions of Lyeui-g^s, *fchc"Yigorof 
the Spartan discipline, both in apparel and diet wn 
relaxed in time of war. 

46. There be six things, in physic, ^yled nan- 
naturals. And what do you thii^ they "are ? Even 
tlie most natural things in nature— -diet— *— eva- 
cuation air, exercise— —sleeping— i— and 

waking. 

47. In the Herleian Miscellany, volume the first, 
and page first — the preamble— there is this expres- 
sion : — ^^ To show that when God is on our side, 
" neither the power nor the policy of man is able to 
" do us harm." — ^^What a deep reflection ! - How ma- 
ny volumes of sermons have I seen wrote in the 
tame way I 

48. The Capitol of Rome was so called^ becausa 
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A9^%»-a •mf^'d head*— which might- have/ been a wo- 
man's, for aught they knew)>-*the gender does not lio 
there — happened to hav^e been dug out oi the foun«.. 
dation. 

From this hint, the Augurs prophesied^that Rome 
should .become the capital of ^e world.--«You may 
see what sort of reasoners priests must have been: 
fi«im<the beginning. 

Rome was styled also the mistress^ not the master > 
oS the world.'-f^.Whicii seems sufficiently to justi- 
tify my surmise, above hinted, about the head. 

49« Madne«s^isr^onsistent-- <*-which is more than 
caA'be^said for popr reason. Whatever may be the-- 
Tobng . passion - at the ' time, - continues equally so* 
thdroughout the. . whole ddirium*^tho' it should last 

Madmen are always constant in love ; which no 
xn^ ii> his senses ever was.r— Our passions and prin- 
cii>k^ are steady in pbrenzy ; but begin to shift and 
waver, .as we return to reason. 

60« It is-aa liard case, tliat the laws should not 
have made any manner of .difference between mur- 
derii^ an hotted man, and only executing a scoun- 
drel. I really think that these things should always: 
be rated ad valorem. * 

SI. Pliny say s^ that the crocodHe increases in 
strength to its latest age, and dies in full vigo r . - 
This whould be a good poe^cal simile for avaricer 

(< Gro^9 with our growthf .and 9treitgtken9 VfUh 
" our weakness." 

53. A lady of my acquaintance told me one day 
in great joy^ thattshe had got. a parcel of the most, 
delightful novels to read that she had ever met with 
before*; They call them Plutarch's Lives, said she. 
*— I happened, unfortunately, to inform her lady- 
ship, that they were deemed to be authentic histo-, 
ries. Upon which her countenance fell, and she ne- 
ver read another line, in them.^ * 
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53. A servant maid I had once — her name 'ww 
not Dorothy*— relumed home crying one day, be* 
cause a criminal , whom she had obtained leave to go 
«ee executed, happened to get a reprieve. 

She had no spleen to the fellow — for he had been 
condemned only for a rape ; nor was sheofacmel 
naturc-^but she had lost a sight. 

54. Ravisius Textor has given us a catalogue of 
persons who died laughing. 

55. The Lex Papia fortwide men to marry after 
sixty, and women after fifty. 

I think the law was wrong in the first articlo-— 
beci.use men may have children long after that age 
or their wives may, at least, which answers as 
well for the community. But matrimony is gene- 
rally thrown away upon any woman after Wilkes's • 
number. 

To have children, is the only modest reason a wo- 
man can give for marriage. And after such pre- 
tence has ceased, what an indecent thing must it be, 
to see her proceeding to the gratification of her con- 
cupiscence, at the very foot of the altar ? 

56. A >vatch or clock goes the faster for being 
foul. 

57. The famous princess Catharine Sforza, being 
besieged in a foitrest by rebels, was threatened by 
them to have her children put to death, if she did not 

surrender the garrison ** Do with them as you 

please," said she, " for behold I have a mold to cast 
niore."*— So saying, she stepped up on the wall. 

I leave the historian to tell the rest. ** hist, 
dcsfemmea illiistre»y 

I think that she might have been celebrated for 
her immodesty, as Jael was for her treachery above 
Women in the tent. 

58. Monsieur Menage, a poet of distinguished 
eminence in France, always jent a criticism to the 
press immediately after every piece he published, 

* See chapiter xxxiii. la^t fiaragrafih but one. 
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\o prove that he had not one requisite of a poet in 
any of his writings ; and that he wrote all his ver«- 
ses, invita Minerva^ by the mere dint of labor only. 
What a caprice ! 

59. Alecto inspiring Amata with rage, is com- 
pared by Virgil to a boy whipping his top. 

60. Ask doctor SmoUet what he means in his 
Travels by the Genoese, the empressof Russia, and 
Tnaking heaven accountable for the death of JPc- 

ter the Third Joan and the predestination 

of her son ? 

61. There are certain fishes, styled abdomidals, 

that have fins underneath their bellies whicli 

your fishmonger philosopher* say picvent their 
turning on their backs. 

This particular, I hear, -rs only true of fishes, but 
not of those animals ' (juts deainwit in J li seem,* 

62. Diotima, a female philosopher, was the person 
that initiated Socrates into the Jihiloeofihia aviatoria^ 
which the Platonist afterwards extolled so highly. 

63. Theano, another female philosopher, used 
to advise married women ' to lay aside siiame with 
tiieir clothes.' 

This brothel-maxim is finely reprehended by 
the chaste Plutarch, who says, ' That women ought 
never to be nak«d, for when they put off their gar- 
ments, they should clothe themselves with modesty. 

64. The same Theano told Timxonides, who had 
often reviled her, that, notwithstanding his unkind- 

ness, she always spoke well of him but had the 

hick still ;to find, that her panegyric had the same 
fiite with his satire — to be equally discredited. 

Prior, and others, have stolen epigrams from this 
expression : « 

** You alfvat/9 9fi€ak ill qftnts 
" / always afieak well of thee- 



" But J 9pite of all our noiee and fiother^ 
** The world belt eves nor one nor toother** 

P&lOll. 

Vol. IV. G g 
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f»5. I knew a ir.an who was governed by no one 
p'.'incipic in the world but feai*. — He ]ia(l uoraanner of 
oojcction to (;oing to clkurch^ but lest ^ the devil 
mi^lit take it ill.* 

60. The learned ai*e not yet agreed, whether an 
Olympiad contained lour or five yearsw— The lustre 
is happily out of dispute, and fixed at five. 

67. How chiidFen come to be marked, before 
they come into the world, by an impression made 
only on the sight of the mother, is inexplicable by 
pliilosophy. Nay, philosophy denies the fact, 
hut leaves tlie contingency of it rather a greater 
myL%tery. 

68. Women entered origuially into the Olym- 
pic games but some confusion happening once 

on their account, they were forbidden to appear 
there for the future, on pain of death, if found dis- 
guised. 

Yet a woman named Herenice, did afterwards 
venture her life, for the mere pleasure of wrestling 

and boxing there and won the prize. 

She could not conceal her triumph : Whick 
coraing to the judges' cars, they ordered, that 
thenceforward all athletics should be performed 
naked. 

* This my author, who is a joker, says, prevented 
their entering the circus for the future, but made 
them all crowd to the ring. 

69. Solon deprived parents of all paternal autho- 
rity over bastards. The reason he gave for it 

is curious— -—Thjit as they M'erc only fathers for 
their own pleasure, this should be their only re- 
ward. 

Married pen seem to be here unfavorably dis- 
tinguislied by Solon — as mere drudges in the vine- 
yard. 1 suppose Solon had an ugly Mrife. 

70. Hutcheson, in his philosopluc treatise on 
beauty, harmony, and order, plus's and minus's you 
to heaven or hell, by algebraic equations— —so that 
none but an expert mathematician can ever be able 
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io "settle his accounts with St. Peter — and perhaps 
St. Matthew, who had been an officer in the cus- 
toms, must be called in to audite them. 

71. The pseudomenos, a problem among the 
stoicsh— a quibble merely in words. 

72. The anacamsperotea*— a certain root — the 
touch of which is said to reconcile lovers. 

73. Lycurgus was the person who collected toge- 
ther all the works of Homer in Asia Minor, and 
brought them into Greece. 

Plato would exclude all the poets from his com- 
monwealth.— Observe here the diiference between a 
person who had formed a real state, and one who had 
framed only an ideal one. 

74. Hermonides, a disciple of Timotheus, asked 
his master one day, How he should conduct himself, 
in order to obtsuo a prize of music, at a public oper^ 
that was then to be performed ? 

" If the theatre be thin," ssdd the old fellow, " play 
** yotir best—for the audience may probably be se- 

♦' lect and judicious But to a crowded house, be 

** ture io play as ill as you caDp-— beause the multi- 
" tude have Midas's ears." 

Hermonides, like other young people, asked ad* 
vice which he meant not to take— exerted all his ta- 
lents-<--eKcelled every competitor— l«st the prize— 
and died that very night of the mortification he had 
received, by not taking the old sage's counsel. 

75. There is an original necessity in o«r nature 
* to determine ourselves.'— Providence has implant* 
cd this propensity in us, to prevent suspension of 
action, where reasons may be wanting or equipoised. 

In the most indifferent cases, we are apt to feel 
an inclination to favor one side of a qiystion more 
than the other .^—^-Two men boxing, two horses 
Tunning, two cocks fighting, two dogs snarling 

even two fish women scolding ^tiiough all equal-. 

ly unknown— one will naturally take part with 
one or the othe r . ^ We must determine our- 
selves. 
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Two competitors for a crown appear on the thc-^ 
atre of war toy:other. Even their very names shall 
rlecide the ix)iut, with i*eg^ard to us, imknowing of 
ihcir respective titles or merits.— It was morally 
imi>ossil)le to have remained indifferent, between 
Meer Jaffeir and Cossin Ally Cawn, two rival na- 
tH>bs some time ago. I vowed fealty to the latter; 
and my wife, whether thro* loyalty or perverseness, 
always took part with the first agaiasl us. 

And if the strife should happen to be between a 
man and a woman, the respective sexes shall take 
ihfierent sides in the contention-.— tho* not always 
on the part of their respective genders—for women 
are sometimes partial to a woman, merely because 

she is one but oftener to a man, for the same 

I'cason. No matter for the motives— .we labor un^ 
der ' a physical necessity of determining ourselves.* 

In fine, there is but one struggle between mai> 
and woman, in which both men and women e<mally 
wish success to one side <w/i/— . — to which pirt P 
need not say — For as my readers must be either 
male or female, I shall refer the decision to their 
joint concurrence. 

76. Brutus was originally a name of contempt, 
given fiist to Lucius Junius, by Tarquin, on account 
of his pretending madness and folly, in order to 
escape the notice and jealousy of that tyrant, who 
had put his father and brother to death. 

Virtue can render the meanest name great—— 
and vice turn the greatest into contempt-*— -Listen, 
ye plebeians and ye peers ! 

77. Margaret de Valous queen of Navarre, was 
styled a tenth muse, and a fourth grace. 

7Q, Solon^id5that ifallmen wei)e to cast their 
misfortunes into one common heap, every person 
would rathe]>take up his own lot again, than accept 
an equal share with the rest. 

This, is an odd expression— —for, as he makes, 
the reflection general^ it is as much as to say, in ef-« 
feet, that every one's evils were less when put ta^. 
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jaJhd greater when taken out. This might be true of 
some, but could not possibly be so of all. 

79. Plato said of Dion y sink's court, at his return 
ffom Sicily, on his being asked what he observed 
remarkable there—" yidi monatrum in naturay 
*' hoimnem bis saturatum in rfj>.*'— By aaturatumy 
he meant merely eating, not drinking. 

What would he have said, had he lived in modern 
times, and seen not only two meals, but two debau- 
ches, in the same day 1 

80. In the life of Henry Prince of Wales, there 
is a curious story told, of a speech made by a pope, 
who silenced a priest, for preaching doctrines ' con- 
trary to the Catholic faith.* 

The man defended himself, by saymg that he had 
ttdvanced nothing but the gospel, and the word of 

God To which his holiness replied, that this 

was, in effect, * to subvert the Catholic religion.' 

'61. Tiberius was the person who offered a pre- 
mium for the invention or contrivance of any new 
pleasure. 

82. Providence has supplied the body with re- 
freshment and medicine, in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral world — and to our minds hath given, 
both for relief and cure, religion, music, and the 
sciences. 

Whether I write the above observation from re- 
flection or recollection, I do declare most ingenuous- 
ly, that I cannot be certain this moment. — Memo- 
randum, that memory is apt to forget. 

83. Ludovicus Jacob says of Pontus de Thiard, 
who was both a bishop and a poet, that his erudition 
was too universal for the first, and too profound for 
the latter. 

84. Balzac said^ that Virgil had prevented Tas- 
so from being the first epic poet of Italy, but that 
Tasso had prevented him from being the last. 

85. It is reported of Sebastian, a very good La- 
tin poet, that he could seldom avoid speaking in 
verse, in his common conveT^Q.iiQiv« 
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In general, wami p».oplc, as poets naturally are,, 
speak usually in blank verse — except they stutter. 

" I lisp'd in numbers — for the numbers came." 

8C>. The Count de Bonarclli, an Italian noble- 
man had passed through a regular course of divinity 
and philosophy, and distinguished liimself in both 
these studies. 

He was afterwards taken from those pursuits, and 
employed by the great duke of Ferrara, in sixteen 
embassies cf state ; in all which he acquitted him: 
self with great, address^ both as a politician and a 
minister. 

He had never written one line, of ix)etry in his 
life, till he was about threescore years of age ; wheni 
having retired from public business, he undertook 
for his amusement a pastoral poem, which he exe* 
cuted with a fame equal to Guarini's Pastor Fido 
and Tasso's A minta. 

87. The covetous. man is poor— but the contcRt-^ 
ed one rich — said Bias the philosopher,. 

88. Solon built a city in Cilicia, which he named* 
Soleis, and peopled it with a colony from Athens ; 
who, mixing with the natives of the country, cor*-, 
inipted their language, and were said to solecise.— » 
Diogenes Laertius gives, us this derivation for the 
word solecism. 

89. . Simonides, A very sweet Greek poet« was so 
affected about the nicjety of his expression, that being 
tp mention mules, upon some occasion, he styled 

them daughters of mares.-- Upon which Dioger • 

nes rallied him> by asking, whether they were not. 
daughters of a^ses as well ? 

90. In Platp's Phedon, Socrates says, that while 
the soul is immersed in matter, < it staggers, strayty 
frets, and is giddy like a man in drinln.' 

There is a passage in the Psalms, from whence 
one must be almost certain he must Jhave korrowed 

this image '*^ They xt^\ lo«aAC\OvWwi sta^-. 

ger Jike a drunken man, «xv^ ^x«- tX ^€« nCvC^ «sA^\\ 
J^^lm 107; verse^^T. 
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Here, not only the simile is the same, and the 
expression almost so— as near as different transla- 
tions of the. same text, not performed by the Sep-- 

tuagint, can be supposed to approach but the- 

very occasions are parallel also. The first describes 
the state of the soulj under the incumberances of 
corporeal affections, and the latter speaks of men- 
unassisted by grace. 

9 1 . Plato allowed mirth and wine to old men, but 
forbade them both to young ones. To be merry 
and wise, might have been a proverb deduced from- 
this law. 

But. Plato's reason was truly philosophic 

that, while our natural cheerfulness and spirits re- 
main, wie should never use incitements. To spur 
a free horse, soon makes a jade of him. 

92. Antigonus said," Qui Macedonia regem eru-^ 
^^ dityOmnea etiamsubditosy erudit' — ' Quatiarex tatta 
^^ grex^ says somebody else. 

This is not always so. It is only what may be 
styled a capable truth.-— Virtue will not be suffici- 
ent — for example, alone, won't do. The king must* 
have both sense and spirit too. He should let all 
his bounties, honors, and preferments, flow in one 
chaste channel, and, like heaven, bribe us to our 
good.. 

93. Is it not an amazing thing, that men shall at- 
tempt to investigate the mystery of the redemption^ 
when, at the same time that it is propounded to us 
as an article of faith solely, we are told, that ^ the. 
very, angels have desired to pry into it in vain ?' 

94i See the character of Francis David Sterne, iiv 
the Annual Register for the year 1760, and com- 
pare it with the jealous phrenzy of Jean Jacques ■. 
RousseaiL— -The unaccountable caprices of human, 
nature. 

95. Tasked an hermit- once m ll-alL^s ^'^^ ^^ 

couJd venture Xio live alone^ m «^ s\Tv^t oi^^».^^ 

Q^ the top of a mountain, a mWe iram «k^ VsSssvVb^ 

tion .^— He replied, thsit * ProVvdetvcfc ^«A ^^'^'"^^ 

Mfixt door neighbor A 
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96. A library. 
rhrumque in qua simuiac ficdem/tostd^/ari^a fiee* 
9ulum abdo.'^.4mbitionrm auteniy amoreniy Hbidinemj 
avail tiam, exciudoj (quorum fiarens c%t ignarvia^impt* 
ritia nutrix — et in ipso atemitatis gremiOy inter tot 
illuHlrca animoa aedcm mihi aumo, cum ingenti qtndcm 
animoy ut ftubinde magnatiim me ndaereatj qtufeHcitG" 
tern hanc ignorant. Heiksius. 

In the world, you are subject to every ibors hu- 

nior. In a library you can make every vrit suhh 

jectto yours. 

Henrt and Frances. 

97. The mareschal de Bellegardie was a lover, and 
a favorite of Anne of Austria's, but happened to be 
discarded upon the following occasion : 

When he was taking leave of her majesty, to re- 
pair to his command in the army, he solicited her, 
with an air of passion and mystery, to give him her 
hand ; which, after she had, with a blush, some he- 
sitation, and turning aside her head, 

" With neck retorted, and oblique regard,** 
at length consented to, he applied it immediately 
* to the hiU of his sword.' 

A most stupid piece of old-fashioned gallantry, to 
be sure. — But observe, at the same time, the unac- 
countable caprice of woman, in his dismissal . 

98. Plutarch has a fine expression, with regard to 
some woman of learning, humility, and virtue" 
That her ornaments were such as might be purchas- 
ed without money, and would render any woman's 
life both glorious and happy. • 

99. Extract— ««rf<? neacio, 
Adam signifies earth, and Eve life. — But, not to 
insist upon Hebrew definitions, man was originally 
made of the dead earth — but woman of the living 
man— therefore, of a more excellent naturc^-^Therc 
are no conclusions so strong as those that are drawn 
horn tbeJi€tUio firhfitipa* 
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rOO«. Another fragment in fiivor of the sex : 

It is remarkable, that as by a woman, we were all 
undone^ so by a woman we were all retrieved again. 

For as the virgin conceived without the co-opeta.- 
tion of man, all the human nature that Christ took 
upon himself, must have beep derived entirely from^ 
4ie feminine gender. 

101. The Laplanders have odd notions. They 
encourage the killing of bears in their country ; and 
have framed this law, that any man who destroys 
one, shall be exempted from cohabiting with his 
wife for a wee k ■ and so on, toties gu9tie8, 

103. Heraclitus was the person who first intro^ 
duced the burning of the dead, upon this philosophy, 
that fire was the predominate principle of all things; 
and that by such dissolution, the athereal flame, op 
aoul of man, was better an^ sooner purified and dis* 
united from the grossness of matter. 

103. The doctors of the Sorbonne, in the year 
1550, caused a priest to be deprived of his benefice, 
lor pronouncing the words qtdtgtda and guamquam^ 
as they are spelled, instead of kiakia and kamkamj as 
they had reformed them. 

Which were tlie greatest fools, they^or the priest ? 

104. Sophocles has written a tragedy, which con-* 
sists of but one entire monologue, of a person com- 
plaining and* lamenting a sore heel. See the Phi- 
loctetes. 

105. In the whole Hebrew dictionary there is not 
one word to express nature or philosophy. 

106. Pythagoras was the person who first chang- 
ed the arrogant appellation of sophos, or wise man> 
to philosopher, or a lover of wisdom. 

107. What a savage race of men: must thje ancient- 
Romans have been, who had but one word, hoatia^ ia 
their language for an enemy and a foreigner ? 

108. Mr. Hume says, " Can we expect that a go- 
^ vemment will be well modelled by a people, who 
** know not how to make a spinning-wheel, or ta 
^employ a loom to advantage r 
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109. A good simile — as concise as a king^s decla- 
ration of love. 

1 10. Sir Isaac Nekton standing by the side of a 
quarry, saw a stone fall from the top of it to the 
ground— ^^ Why should this stone, when loosened 
^ from its bed>rather descend,than rise, or fly across ? 
*^ Either of these directions must have been equally 
** indiiTerent to* the stone itself/* 

Such was his soliloquy ; and this the first i^- 
losophic reflection he had ever made. This led 
him first into considering the nature of gravity, &c. 
—So that to a mere accident we owe all those deep 
researches, and useful discoveries, with which he 
has since enriched the sciences. 

111. Plutarch imputes the ceamg of many of the 
oracles, to the worlds being thinner peopled at that 
time than formerly.—" The gods, says he, would 
" not deign to use so many interpreters of their own 
^ wills to so small an handfiil of people." 

112. Solon was the person who granted a power 
to parents of putting their children to'death.— ^— - 
Who was it that gave them mxthority to condemn 
their daughters to a nunnery ? 

113. Plutarch. commends Attalus for destroying 
all his own children in order to leave his irealth and 
kingdom to his nephew. 

One unnatural action induced anodieiv—For Atta« 
lus's reason for so doing, was, that his brother, the 
father of that nephew, had left hun his hetr, in 
wrong to his own son. 

11 4. Men affect parrots, that disgrace human 
speech — and are fond of monkies, that ridicule im- 
man action. 

115. Great eaters have, generally but dull intel- 
lects The dromedary is said to have four sto» 

machs. 

116. A very curious and authentic letter has been 
lately brought to light, from the queen of Scots to 
Eiizabeth— vrhicVi m.^^Jt's V)cvei \84XfcV^ ^Va&titY not 
lo be so problematic^\a'^m\^^^x««^^^^w^'^o^ 
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lef^itlous. See the Annual Register for 1759, 
page 323. 

117. See the contrasted character of young Serving 
in Sully's Memoirs, for an extraordinary instance in 
human nature. 

118. Mr. Spence, in his Polymeti8,says,that there 
must haVe been a nymph whose name was Aura — > 
or Procris could never have conceived a jealousy at 
the expression of Cephalus, jiura vent. 

How could a person of his taste, and excellent 
criticism, p>ossibly make so poor a comment 1 This 
passage certainly does not, in tlie least, prove that 
there ever was such a nymph, but only that Procris 
imagined there was. 

Had he remembered Skakespeare, he would have 
known, that 

" Trifles light a« aivy ate, to thejealotUy 

" .Confirmatiene strong'.** &c. 

119. Mr. Spence is shamefully mistaken in ano- 
ther passage too. He says that the Hamadryads 
were not reputed by the poets to have been the souls 
of paiticular trees, but the nymphs of the woods in 
general. 

But these latter were always distinguished by the 

title of Dryads,— from whence Druids, and the 

former were only thought to be the lives of trees. 

] 20. The seeing an object distinctly, with one 
eye, and the not seeing it double with two, must ap- 
pear to be an unaccountable circumstance in vision. 
—The same philosophical question may be applied 
to hearing. 

121. What scolds must women have been deem- 
ed front the beginning, when all the familiars, the 
familiares, or female genii, were styled Junones ? 

122. I was acquainted once with a gallant soldi- 
er, who assured me that his only measure of cou- 
rage was this : 

Upon the first fire, in an en^^^TOKxvV^^^^KsssNR.-^ 
diiUely looked upon him»e\ias«i ^"eajaL xcax^^^ "^^ 
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%ktn bnvely fougl.t out the remainder of the day, 
peil«.«-tiy regardless of all manner of danger, asbe- 
conir's ;i dead man to be. 

8(» that all the liie or limbs he carried back agam 
to his tent, he reckoned as clear gains — or, as he 
hinibdf expressed it, so much outot the fire. 

123. A man is shorter, standing up, than If 
ing lilong. lie is cciiainly near six lines, or about 
half an inch, longer, in bed, than when up. 

I2't. Peculiarities in Clark's Latin grammar : 

He reckons but seven parts of speech, leaving out 
the pronoun and participle, and substituting the ad^ 
jectivc for both. 

lie admits only five cases of nouns, rejecting 

the vocative. His reason for this is curious.— 

See the note, page 1. 

The order of his cases too stands thus : »— 

Nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and ab- 
lative. 

125. About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and in the pontificate of Gregory the Ninth, a curi- 
ous incident happened. 

Count Gleichen was taken prisoner, iti an en- 
gagement against the Saracens, and condemned to 
slavery. He was employed at work in the gardens 
of the seraglio, and happened to be taken notice of 

by the Sultan's daugher. She found out that he 

was a person of distinction, conceived a passion for 
him, and off'ered to contrive his escape, if he would 
marry her. 

He honestly told her that he had a wife already. 
She replied, that she made no manner of scruple of 
that circumstance, as the custom of her country al- 
lowed men a pleurality . Upon these terms • then 
they agreed, and had the fortune to get safe together 
to Venice, He hastened to Rome, made Gregory 
acquainted with the particulars of the story, and, 
upon promise to make Miss Saracen turn Catholic, 
obtained a dispensation to keep both wives. 

The first wife was so much rejoiced at recovering 
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her husband, upon any conditions, that she acquies- 
ced in the articles, and showed herself grateful,in the 
highest instance, to his fair deliverer. The story 
mentions another unnatural circumstance also in this 
matter — that the Saracen had no children, but show- 
ed a mother's fondness toward those of her rival. — 
What pity that she did not leave some of her breed 
behind her I 

At Gleichen they still continue to show the bed in 
which they all three ustd to sleep, peaceably toge- 
ther which, for that reason, might more properly 

be styled the grave. 

Th^y were all buried in the same tomb, in the 
church of tae Petersberg Benedictines, and lie under 
a stone, with this epitaph, which the count, who 
outlived til em both, ordered to be inscribed upon it. 

** Here lie the bodies of two rival wives, who, 
" with unparalleled affection, loved each other as 
" sisters, and me extremely. The one fled from 
" Mahomet, to follow her husband — the other was 
" willing to embrace the spouse slie had recovered. 
ii -^United by the ties of matrimonial love, we had 
" when living, but one nuptial bed ; and, in our 
" deaths, only one marble to cover us." 

126. Plato describes two Cupids — a celestial and 
a terrestrial one. — Perhaps he meant thus to divide 
the ancient opinion of the two urchins, who are said 
one to cause, and the other to cease, Jove— or, more 
likely, to distinguish Platonic loye from the natural 
one. 

127. Sir Francis Bacon says, the Muses are in 
league together with time, and preserve the privile- 

^gesof the golden age — ; — Poetry subsists after states 
and empires are lost. The poet's life unites safety 

with dignity, pleasure with merit 1 wish I could 

add, profit also- and bestows admiration without 

envy. It places a nia» in the feast, and not in the 
throng — in the light, but not in the heat. 

128. It was said, very justly and retinedly, by a 
lady, mentioned in one of Swift's letters, that in men, 

Vol. IV. Hh 
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desire begets love and in women, love begcti 

de-sire. 

129. Quid tarn dignum mUericordia guam miser ? 

130. II fiensieri atretti^ et it viao acioUo^ was sir 
Harry Wooton's advice through life. 

131. In Comus, speaking of midnight shout and 
revelry, upon joyful occasion^, Milton justly says, 
" they thanked the gods amiss." 

132. A man must' be bom a schoolmaster. He 
must be more or less than man, says Le Sage, in 
his Bachelor of Salamanca, to preserve his patience. 

133. It is surprising that there should be persons 
on the face of the earth, who love themselves so lit- 
tle, as to fret at every thing, to be constantly out of 
humor, and set the whole world against them. 

134. I have long ceased to wonder at all the ppe- 
rations of Nature, except one. Take a seed of a 
fruit tree, or a flower ; cut it to pieces, or bmise it 
in a mortar, and you will perceive but one color in 
it. Sow another grain of the same - kind, and it 
shall produce flowers or fi^uits, containing every tint 
in the rainbow. 

The lynxr?ey*d philosopher may persuade himself, 
that he 'spies the future tree, or flower, in the pres-* 
ent seed— TTTrbut he can never persuade me, that he 
sees, or foresees their future colors there. 

There appears to be something more here, I con- 
fess, than mere second pauses, requisite to account 
for such a phenomenon. 

135. In a French book I was reading some time 
ago, I met with a stupid exercise of wit, of which I 
give you here a specimen, merely because it is new, 
in a distich of French yerse, wrote in the foll9wiDg^ 
manner. 

O c— / rf— a 772— c— d^'f" 
P— p— 8. d— d 




Another, in Latin verse. 
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Another in English. 
P—f^ m g—, t— i a c— , 

If you have nothing else to do, try to puzzle these 
out. It will be better than drinking, or falling asleep, 
or fretting because you have not a thousand pound* 
a-year. 

1S6. The following inscription, taken from Al- 
dersgate, is a conceit of the same kind with the for* 
mer but much more foolish, because more inge- 
nious and difficult. The language is Latin. 

Qu an tria di c -vul stra 

OS guis ti ro um nere vit, 
H san chria mi t mu la. 

If you have a turn for riddling, I shall leave you 
to amuse yourself with the above laborious dullness, 
after you have dispatched the fonner carrity- 
witches. 

137. I knew a common fellow once who had 
been bom a fool. — He was an excellent laborer and, 
barring accidents, the best verbal messenger in the 
countrv where he lived. 

While he was receiving his instructions, he used 
always to hold one hand on the opposite ear, lest 

the directions should steal through it and the 

instant you had done, he would clap his other hand 
upon the listening ear, and run off with the story to 
the person appointed to receive it. 

But if, by accident, he happened to fall, or was 
any otherwise obliged to take off either of his hands 
from his ears, he immediately lost all remembrance 
of the message, and would return back, crying for 
fresh instructions. 

138. The best account for the behef of miracles 
has been given by Gil Bias, — He says, that " the 
" marvellous strikes the imagination ; and wheii 
" once that has been gained over, the judgment has 
" no longer feir play." 
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139. A curious sentence I once met with, I don't 
know where—" I\Iundus ip9€y yui ob antiijnitatem 
** deberet esse sa/iieruy hemUer atuUizat^ et nuUis Jla* 
" gelizM alteratur ; scdj ut fiuer^ vult rosi* et Jloribus 
" coronari.** 

140. Vitam regit fortuna^ ?ion sa/iicntia''—^^Tla& 
U a very bad moral, and I wonder how the author 
of Tully*s Offices could suffer it to escape him 

141. Lycurgus, in order to confirm his establish- 
ment for ever, took a journey to Delphos, on pre- 
tence of consulting the oracle ; -first obliging the 
king, sen'cite and people, in an oath, not to alter the 
state till his return. 

He then retired into voluntary exilement for life. 
—What a deal of virtue and simplicity must they 
have had in those days ! 

142. JEx sensibus ante cat era homini tactuB^ deinde 
gustatus^-reli(/uis su/ieraiur a multia^-^qtdla clari^ 
ua cernunt-"--^ Vultures sagacius odorantur-^iguidi^ 
us audiunt Talpa^ obruta terra, Plin. Nat. Hist. 

143. Mciria is the only woman in the world whom 
smiles become not. She is l>eautiful when grave, 
but looks like an idiot whenever she laughs. 

If I Wds her lover, I should be constantly picking 
of quarrels with her, in order to preserve my con- 
stancy.— For the maxim of ania?itium ira, isfc. is 
most peculiarly applicable here. 

144. How imperfect must the state of orthogra- 
phy have been, when there was no difference be- 
tween the numerals that express four and two 
hundred ! 

145. Homer, Hesiod, iEsop, the Seven Wise 
Masters, as they are styled, and the Sybils, were 
all born under the Assyrian, called the first mo- 
narchy. 

146. Had all possible musical tones been exhaust- 
ed by Nature, that she was forced to suffer the ra- 
ven to 'croak, the owl to screechy the peacock to 
scream, and the hog\o ^tuxvX. ot «»o^t^\\ 

M7. The emperor Kdxvaiv, x<\v<j> Nii<3\fc>iX«.Wssw.- 
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liar vcr^icles to his soul, and was a person of surpris- 
ing knowledge and literature, for a king, preferred 
Cato to Cicero, and Ennius to Virgil. 
"* t48. Septimius Severus, the nineteenth Roman 
emperor, died at York, in Great Britain. 

There was something most remaflrkably amiabie 
in his person. His son Caracalla attempted to slay 
him, just after he had declared him his successor^ 
but was j)revented by his guards. 

The good old man resented only, but revenged 
not, the intended parricide ; and, retiring into his 
palace, fell ill immediately, and died of grief. 

I admire the philosophy in him that forgave, tut 
more love the nature in him that felt. 

149. Constantius the last of the Pagan Roman 
emperors, and father of Constantine the Great, died 
also at York. 

150. Heliogabalus, though a sad dog, instituted 
one very favorable, and therefore just, law— which 
was the establishing a female jurisdiction, to sit in 
judgment upon all trials relative to the sex. 

I think that such a supplement is much wanted in 
our own constitution. How can a female culprit be 
said to be tried by her peers, without a female ju- 
ry ? But upon all indictments for ravishment, par- 
ticularly, I would have women only empanneled. 
—For the business, upon such occasions ought un- 
doubtedly to be, rather to examine the accuser^ 
than to try the accuseds 

Now, girls often give themselves great airs about 
being ravished, tho' nothing might have been farther 
from their thoughts at the time. They might per- 
haps have been so, in a natural sense, tho' not in a 

legal one which is all I pretend to contend for. 

And how is it possible for a man, or even twelve 
men, to declare upon their consciences, under which 
of these predicaments the evidence might have la- 
bored ? 

Women theii, most cen^tvV^ ^ tkw^ \i^^^ >3W^ 
judges In these mystetks oil\\^ bowi dta^^sa^^'*^ 
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quicker discover whether the testimony arise from 
a spirit of chastity, of extoition, or extenuation of 
the juror's own fraiJty. And a man ought only to 
be condeuiiied upon the first category — For if the 
fact itself sI:ouldbe thought sufficient to convict him, 
liis hoUness the Pope himself must infallibly suffer. 

151. In tiie fourteenth century, one Nicolao Ga- 
brini di Rienzi, one of the lowest of the people of 
Rome, had spirit and ambition enough to conceive a 
design of compassing tlie sovereignty of the city— 
and without money, friends, alliances, or military 
force, by the mere dint of oratory and perseverance, 
he did at length effectually obtain his object, and ai* 
rived also to such jl pitch of power and influence, as 
to awe several oftlie potentates of Europe, and to be 
admitted an arbitrator of kingdoms. 

153. Even so late as near the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, a certain priest, having met with 
this passage,in some Greek author, O nousestm oulos, 
mens humana immaieriaUa eat^ and finding, in his 
Lexicon, that ouloa signified a flute or pipe, brought 
no less than fifteen arguments, in an academical ex- 
ercise, to prove the human soul to be a whistle. 

153. Henry the Fourth, emperor of Germany, 
received the imperial diadem from the hands of ■ 
Pope Celestine— who, after he had placed it on 
his head, while he was on his knees, lucked it off 
again with his sacred toe, to show his authority over 
the kisgs of the earth. 

154. The Jews sent legates to Oliver Cromwell, 
to know whether he was not the true Messiah. 

155. Pope Julius the Second was reading the Bi* 
ble, when an account was brought him of his troops 
being. beaten by the French. — Upon which he threw 
down the book on the floor, out of resentment to the 
partiality of heaven. 

156. The name of France is a reproach to the 
nation. It was derived from a people who were de- 
nominated Francs, fboi^ the remarkable spirit of 11* 
berty for which th^ hti;d been distinguished* 
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But, after they had so poorly succumbed to arbi- 
trary sway, the ancient name of Gaul would better 

have become them and the dunghill, not the 

game-cock) should be their ensign. 

157k Stephen Barthorius, a king of Poland, said 

Ihat God had reserved three things to himself * 

the power of creation, the knowledge of future 
events, and the dominion over our consciences. 

158. The Romans were a wicked people in their 
public policy, tho* virtuous in their private morals. 
They made use of the basest, most oppressive, and 
most cruel methods of aggrandizing their empire*— 
by subjecting all their neighbors to the yoke first, 
and then, by the help of slaves of their own making, 
extending: their tyranny over the rest of the world* 

.The fiurdcajides of the Carthagenians was never so 
great, as the faithlessness and treachery of the Rod- 
mans. 

159. Ancient Rome rendered herself mistress— • 
which is worse than master— K)f the world, under 
her consulsjby the same methods that she continued 
so afterwards under her popes* 

The good of the commonwealth, was the former 
pretext— r»"and the good of the church, was the lat* 
ter one. These being the first principles, to which 
all others were to be subordinate, whatever vice, 
falsehood, or oppression, that could favor either of 
these dominions, were considered as public virtue^ 
•r pious fmud. 

160. It was lucky, and Worthy of remark, that just 
when the Greek aflld Roman story had risen to the 
highest pitch of personal heroism, glory, virtue, and 
example— —and that history had been in full pos- 
session of the facts— their languages should fell 
siiddenly into corruption and decay, by the destruc- 
tion of their empires, so as to become dead ones. 

It is by this means that they have obtained to be* 
come classical studies, and We read their authon 
universally, or universi tally, at least, with pleasure 
Aod imprgvement-^— which it had been impossihU 
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to have done, had those tongues, like the IWingones, 
continued still to have been altered, commixed, or 
enriched, aind so have become obsolete, as thef 
must have done, long before the era when thef 
were first established as a study in the European 
colleges. 

161. Boyle, in his Seraphic Love, says, ^ Our 
" Saviour is. so near unto God, that he might well 
" have said, IcTid the Father are onr."— ^By which 
he seems to have thought, that Christ spoke only 
figuratively in such expressions. 

Boyle had studied the scriptures, both as a com- 
mentator and divine. Nay, in the beginning of the 
twentieth section of his very work, he expressly 
says, that he had taken some ^ pains in the study of 
controversial divinity." 

His abilities were great, and his sense of relig^oi 

warm so that, both as an enthusiast and a tiieo- 

logist, he would probably have delivered himself 
more Athanasianly, if he had not been restrsdned, 
both as a metaphysician and an expositor. 

162. Lewis the Thirteenth took particular notice 
of De Retz, afterwards cardinal, for his generosity 
and virtue in placing a girl in a convent, who had 
been sold to him by her mother ; as also for his bra- 
very, in desiring his antagonist to take up his sword 
again, which he had dropt, on his foot slipping, in a 
duel with him. 

The attending to such instances of magnanimity • 
and virtue, in private life, is the being a king. Thb 
is the only way that a monarchy can be said to be 
preferable to a commonwealth. 

As this is the most charming prerogative with 
which princes are endued, I am surprised that they 
are not fond of exerting it oftener than they do, dur- 
ing th«ir abundant leisure. For, like Lucretius's 

gods, they generally leave the affairs of the world 

to take care of themse\v^<^, mxvAkv vVvt ^^exvcy of but 

second-best causes^— ot \}fv^ ^Tt.OL\ow csS: Ok«s\c.^t«a. 

^Jioicc~and their m\nvs^T%\a5fcfc cw^,Q« ^wJxva^'t 
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care, of all the business of state, without ever trou- 
bling them ^till after it is done — or undone. 

163. Doctor Young said, that l^ope htd put Achil- 
les into petticoats again— nlluding, I suppose, to 
^is first disguise among the daughters of Ly- 
comedes, and to the fetters of rhime. 

1 64. What has surprised me most in history, 
is to read of so few kings who have abdicated their 
thrones not above a dozen or two at the most ! 

165. I shirted myself this morning the moment 
I got out of bed. — There happened to be a large 
pier glass just before me, which exposed me to my- 
self, stark naked. I had. never, in all my life, seen 
such a sight before. 

I am subject to reflections, and stood, for near a 
minute philosophizing on my figure, with my arms 
a-kimbo^ resembling, both in shape and complexion, 
one of your new-fashioned brown Dutch tea kitch- 
ens — but ah;S 1 without a salamander. 

Upon a close scrutiny on all my paits, I could faiF- 
ly account for every inch, member, or circumstance 
about me, except my nipples. — The horse, the bull, 
the ram — nor even the baboon, which comes near- 
est to man have them not.— No other male ani- 
mal of the creation is incumbered with such parts,^ 
as actually appear to be of no more use to me than 
they are to the lady mothers, mentioned in chapter 
xxxiii. 

166. A solution of the three riddles mentioned in 
number 135. 

O del ! donne a mon caur dea forces suffiaantcM, 
Pour fiouvoir sufijiorter dea douleura ai cuiaantea. 

O tnihi tarn longijs maneat para ultima vita^ 
Sjiiritua^ et (juanturn aat erit tua dicere facta / 

Pearfirat made goda^ the imfiioua atheiat criea-^ 
And fear unmade thcm^ iht diMxn^ rctitiet* 
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You can easily see the contrivance of it.*— —The 
initials ot^Iv of each woi*d are set down, and a dot 
made for every letter in it. 

I here make a present of this mystery to the pub- 
lic, for tl;e benefit of the press. It will be a much 
better method of designing names that one dares not 
print out, t'nan the common way of A——, 
B 8cc. 

As for exampIer-^Suppose you had been abusing 
a corrupt minister, till you were tired — but indeed, 

right or wronjr, they are all abused and then 

were to conclude your spite, with saying. That man 

I mean is S h, — how readily might one mistake 

this for Sandwich ? But were it wrote thus, S , 
the obloquy would be obviated— —nor would the 
candid public suffer malignity to avail itself of the 

quibble, h non est Htera while the decypherer 

would soon end the dispute, by construing it into 
Sejanus. 

167. An explanation of the inscription in num- 
ber 136: 

Quo9 an^tda tristi diro cum vulnere stravif, 
Ho9 sanguis Chriati rrdro turn rmmerc larvit. 

By comparing these two passages together, you 
may see how artfully the middle line of the former 
is made up from parts of the first, which serve equal- 
ly to answer to the fragments of the latter. 
Difficilea nuga, 

168. Female vanity. Even Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom, is said to have cast away her pipe, 
upon being told by her maids of honor, that it used 
to discompose her features— and would never suffer 
herself to be served, as all the other goddesses had 
so notoriously been, for fear of spoiling her shape. 

169. A friend of mine once had conceived a par- 
ticular aversion to persons who had been born with 
red hair. He carrved t\v\s ^\.t^kv^^ v^^^^v^^^xs^-mi 
extravagant len^H. Ut u^^^ ^a v^vj , \}wax v^ ^«csNjiA. 
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never confide in a friend or a mistress of this com- 
plexion—for that the men wertf false, and women 
frisky. 

An instance or two of this kind had determined 
his philosophy, with as much reason as the jockey, 

iii an old story, had for the reverse wlio haying 

once met with a good horse, who happened to be 
cropt-eared, pronounced that cropt-eared horses 
were naturally good. — A barber too, recommeaded 
white -liafted razors from the same experience. 

Red hair is only a sign-— if it be any sign at all-^ 
of warm or lively affections ; and operates according 
to the ruling passion, of love, religion, ambitioli, 

play, revenge, &c. which differs equally both in 

men and women of all complexions. And I have 
always found more virtue in warm affections, than 
in lukewarm ones.— -—Warm passions may be 
tempered, but cold ones can never be brought to 
9eeth, 

170. In the Passion, painted by Michael Angelo, 
the Virgin is finely described, according to her pe- 
culiar circumstances— tho' certainly most absurdly, 
under the general idea of such a situation. 

She stands unmoved, and looking on the suffer- 
ings of her Son, without grief, without pity, without 
regret, without tears— —because she is supposed 
to have known that the event was to be finally happy. 
.." . What different opinions must a Christian and a 
Mussulman form of this piece. 

171. J\runc itaque et verau9j et catere ludicra fiono : 
Quod verum^ atque decens^ curoy et rogOy et omm* 

in hoc sum* 

HoR. Epist. 

. * ' I met lately with the following lines, which are ir 
y tense, and almost in words, the very same with the 
former : 

Hie igitur versus^ et cetera, (udicra t^otio \ 
Qziod verumy atque 6onum ctt, inq'uiw'o^ t\ \<iXu% Vk^ 
hoc sum. 
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The author of the latter lines was not quoted ib 

the passage from #hence I have taken them • 

which was the Lemma to the Idyllia of Theocritus, 
translated by Creech. So that I cannot determine . 
which might have been the plagiarist, by comimr- 
ing their different eras. 

Is not this a precious morsel for the critics ? Let 
me conjecture alK)ut it. My opinion is, that Creech 
meant to have quoted Horace ; and his memory 
failing him, he might have supplied the verse out of 
his own head — as is frequently the case, in repeat- 
ing without book. 

My reason is this-^Creech translated Horace, 
though badly ; but must certainly have remember- 
ed the above passage in him — and I cannot suppose 
that he would have taken worse lines to the same 
purpose from any other writer. 

Now the veru?tty atgue bonum^ in the latter dis- 
tich, are, in strictness of philosophy, the same thing. 
—But there is a beautiful distinction between the 
verum aCque diccna^ in the first lines. Horace joins 
manners with morals, and adds good breeding to 
virtue. 

Perhaps the anonymous lines above quoted may 

be in Lucretius 1 had read but little of him — 

from whom Horace is said to have borrowed not 
only his principles of the Epicurean philosophy, but 
to have taken several passages out of his writings 
./—among which this may possibly be one, that he 
has improved. 

Creech translated both of these authors,and might 
naturally be supposed to have been partial to the 
one, which he had the best success with. 

172. 'As obstinate as pig in an entiy.' This 
would have been a fitter simile for Homer to have 
applied to Ajax or Diomede — Which is it ? for I 
will not take the trouble to look, though the Iliad 
lies now on my table. 

Madame Dac'veY defe\\d?>V\v^"a\\\\s»\fttv to the ass, 
in such a way as d^is^ttN^s tvqX. -dk ^^tvo\» ^sw^^x. — 
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She had much better have agreed with Morace, and 
have ranked that simile under the head of 

jiliquando bonus dormitat HomeridB, 

173. Aristotle's Art of Poetry is the best esteem- 
ed piece of Criticism among the ancients. How 
came he to excel both Horace and Vida, tho' better 
poets, and who had also the advantage of studying 
him before they wrote \ 

Because they only copied him but he had to* 

pied Nature. All his rules, as Pere Rapin says, 

are but nature methodized, or reason reduced tp 
art. 

174. Some of the altitudes or depths of philosd- 
phy, are, no doubt our senses, to discredit our own 
existence, and to require. impossible demonstrations 
for self-evident proposition?. 

175. The philosopher, I think it wais Des Car* 
tes, who after a world of deep reflection, said, ' Co- 
gito ergo sum^ might as well have said, dubito at 
first, and have deduced his ergo from thenc^ at once. 
—For, in this case, to doubt is to be certain. 

176. See the account of the plays, styled the My- 
steries, described in the Preface to Don Quixote. 

Cervantes ridicules penances and priestcraft 

throughout \mX. knows not where to stop.— ?— — 

The whipping pf S^ncho, for the disenchantment 
of Dulcinea, and the twitching and pinking him 
for the resurrection of Altisidora, lire profene al* 
lusions. 

In the latter manoeuvre, when one of the execu- 
tioners pinches his face, he crie^ out, " Your fingers 
" smell of vinegar." — — " And they gave him a 
^' sponge, dipt in vinegar, to drink." 

In his last volume, chapters xvii. and xix. he has 
a stroke at the church, who will not redeem or ab- 
solve gratis, as their master did. Why slept the 
holy inquisition all this while ? 

1 77. I hav^ seen whole xoVuxa^^ ^\^x<^ •^'^^sss^. 
Vol. IV. \\ 
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the real presence, to prove that inatter was not capa- 
ble of ubiquity — and as many more, not to prove 
that it was. 

This is the way that libraries arc filled I or rather 

stuffed. — I approve greatly of Master Triglyph*s 

scheme for one, in chapter xcv. of the Triumvirate 

though possibly my own works might have 

been excluded from it. 

178. By the canon law, if a cardinal be accused 
of fornication, there must be a septuagint of wit- 
nesses to prove it—So that he must kiss a girl at 
the market-cross, at least, to be convicted.— How 
many more would be requisite to convict a p)ope ? 

179. Socrates has framed an allegory, for plea- 
sure, as allied to pain, that resembles Scriblenis's 
description of the Lindaraira Indamora.«— — For 
though their faces are turned different ways, there 
|s no enjoying one, without communicating with 
the other. 

180. Sir Francis Bacon It is enough just to 

mention his name only, to show how well entitled 
he was to remembrance here — both on account of 
liis greatness and littleness. 

** The vnseftj briffhest, meanest of mankind.'* 

181. The ancient philosophy materialized spi- 
rit, and the modem, in order to be even with it, has 
spiritualized matter^— -^What extremes are men 
liable to run into, who depart one line from com- 
mon sense ! 

182. We ridicule the Irish, for saying kilt for 
killed. — But their authority bears no less a name 
than Spenser. 

183. Tarn deeut arvaro quod habet^ quam quod non 
habet. 

184. Quanta labor a8 in Chary bdi I 
Dijj^e fiuer meliore Jlamma. 

HoR. Lib. I. Od. ?r. 
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How was it possible for Horace, or no Horace, to 
be guilty of such a confusion of figure, as to say 
that a person was drowning, in one line, and wor- 
thy of a better flame in another ? 

This was going through fire and water for a me* 
taphor, with two witnesses. 

185. Among the unaccountable deliriums of hu- 
man nature, there was a man mentioned in ancient 
history, who fancied tlmt he had got some of Ari- 
stopkanes's frogs in his belly, crying, JBrece^ ekex^ 
cooJCy oqfiy GOjfi, 

186. " l ohen^O dire omen J 
*< J found my weafion had the arras pierced, 
^' Just where the fatal tale was mtenvoven^ 

*' How the unhajipy Theban slew his father,'^ 

Orfuai^. 

What-hadliie fatal tale of Oedipus to do with the 
peculiarity of Chamnot's situation ? If he must have 
a dire omen^though I see no reason for any ima- 
gery here at all— he had better have framed his al» 
lusion upon the Romsui story^ 

Where the iT{fatuate brother slew his sister ; 

for this he was fierce enough to have done himself) 
had he found her guilty. 

187. -Doctor Russel says, that a woman may have 
milk without being pregnant, oc having had a 
child. 

188. I am in possession of a faculty, at any time 
I please, of communicating a sensible pleasure to 
^myself, without action, idea, or reflection : By sim- 
ple volition, merely.— The sensation is in a de- 
gree between feeling and titillation, and resembles 
file thrilling which permeates the joints of the bo- 
dy, upon stretching and yawning, 

189. Crabs, lobsters, toads, serpents, and other 
animals, have been found inclosed alive, and in full 
Tigor, ia compact oak> and in solid stonc« 
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So that it appears, there are creatures formed by 
nature for rLspirat'.oii, which yet can subsist, with*' 
out air, in a preternatural state. 

Were 1 to have limited myself solely to such ex*- 
Iraordinary m>"stcries in natural philosophy as tliese, 
I c<>Uid have supplied this part of my wolk entirely 
without having applied to any othel* resort. But I 
thought that a greater variety, under tlie general 
head of Memorabilia^ might have been more amus- 
ing to my readers. 

However, I thhik that I have furnished the specu- 
lation of the curious with instances sufficient, in this 
latter class, to hint to infidels, that the common and 
obvious course of nature comprehends not all the 
powers of Providence. 

Qui studet orat. 

This I have said, somewhere, before*— —but it 
«an never be too often repeated by 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

r 

X HIS little piece was written by Rfr, 
Sterke in the year 1759, but, for private 
reasons, was then suppressed- The re- 
covery of this satirical performance from 
oblivion, as wofthy of so masterly a pen, 
will, it is hoped, be a sufficient excuse^- 
jwith all lovers of literary merit, iot thui 
fringing it to public view. 
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POLITICALROMANCE, 



SIR, 

IN my last, for want of something better to Write 
about, I told you what a world of sending and 
proving we have had of late, in this little village of 
ours, about an old cast pair of black plush breeches, 
which John, our Parish'-clerk, about ten years ago, 
it seems, had made a promise of to one Trim, who 
is our sexton and dog whipper.— To this you write 
me word, that you have had more than either one 
or two occasions to know a good deal of the shifty 
behavior of the said master Trim— and that you arc 
astonished, nor can you for your soul coiKeive, how 
so worthless a fellow, and so worthless a thing into 
the bargain, could become the occasion of so much 
racket as I have represented. 

Now, though you do not say expressly you could 
■wish to hear any more about it, yet I see plainly 
enough I have raised your curiosity ; and therefore, 
from the same motive that I slightly mentioned it 
at all in my last letter, I will in this give you a 
full and very circumstantial account of the whole 
affair. 

But before 1 begin, 1 must first set you right in 
one very material point, in which I have misled 
you, as the true cause of all this uproar amongst 
us — which does not take its rise, as I then told you, 
from the affair of the breeches -, but, on the contrar/ 
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the whole affftir of the broecbes hasudum its rite 
from it. — To utulcrstand which, you must know, 
that the first beginning of the squabble, was not be- 
twixt John the parish-clerk and Trim the sexton, 
but betwixt the parson of the pansb and the said 
master 'J'rim about an old watchcoat that had hung 
up many years in the church, which Trim had set 
his heait upon ; and nothing would serve Trim but 
he must take it home, in order to have it converted 
into a warm under petticoat for his wife, and a jerk- 
in for himself against Winter ; which, in a plaintive 
tone, he most humbly begged his revereacje would 
consent to. 

I need not tell you, sir, who have so often felt it, 
that a principle of sti'ong compassion transports. a 
generous mind sometimes beyond what is strictly 

right ; the parson was within an ace of being an 

honorable example of this very crime ;— 4br no 
eooner did the distinct words— petticoat«^poor wife 
—If arm — winter, strike upon his ear—but his-heait 
warmed— Mid before Taim had well got to the ^nd 
of his petition (being a gentleman of a frank open 
temper) he told him he was welcome to it with &H 
his heart and soul — But, Trim, says he, as you see 
I am but just got down to my living, and am an ut- 
ter stranger to all parish matters, knowing nothing; 
about this old watch-coat you beg of me, haviBgne- 
ver seen it in my life, and therefore camiot be a 
judge whether 'tis fit foi* such a purpose, or, if it is, 
in truth, know not whether 'tis mine to bestow upon 
you or not — you must have a week, or ten days pa- 
tienee, till I can make some inquiries about it— «iaid, 
if I find it is in my power, I tell you again, man, 
your wife is heartily welcome to an under petticoat 
out of it, and you to a jerkin, was the thing as good 
again as you represent it. 

It is necessary to inform you, sir, in thm place, 
that the parson was earnestly, bent to serve Trim 
in this affair, not only from, the mc^ve of genero- 
mtjy Vfhich^I have '^duSO^ ^»Q.f&«dk %» \creEL\w6. \SkRr 
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wise from another motive, and that was by making^ 
some sort of recompence for a multitude of small * 
services which Trim had occasionally done, and in- 
deed was continually doing (as he was much about 
the house) when his own man was out of the way. 
—For all these reasons together, I say, the pareon 
of the parish intended to servo Trim in this matter 
to the utmost of his power. All that was wanting, 
Was pre\'iously to inquire if any one had a claim to 
it, or whether, as it had time immemorial hung up 
in the church, the taking it down might not raise a 
clamor in the parish. These iniquiries were the 
things that Trim dreaded in his heart. — He knew 
very well, that, if the parson should but say one 
wordto the churchwardens about it, there would be 
an end of the whole affair. For this, and some 
other reasons not necessary, to be told you at present, 
Trim was for allowing no time in this matte r 
but, on the contrary, doubled his diligence and im- 
portunity at the vicarage -house — plagued the whole 
family to death— pressed his suit, morning, noon, 
and night ; and to shorten my story, teazed the poor 
gentleman, who was but in an ill state of health, aU 
most out of his life about it. 

You will not wonder when I tell you, that allthis 
hurry and precipitation, gn the side of master Trim, 
produced its natural effect on the side of the parson, 
and that was a suspicion that all was not right at 
the bottom. 

He was one evening sitting alone in his study, 
weighing and turning this doubt every way in his 
mind, and after an hour and a halPs serious delibe- 
ration upon the affair, and running over Trim's be- 
havior throughout — he was just saying to himself — 
it must be so — when a sudden rap at the door put 
an end to his soliloquy, and, in a few minutes, to his 
doubts too ; for a laborer in the town, who deemed 
himself past his fifty-second year, had been return- 
ed by the constables in the "m\\\t\2iV\^\.^ — «xv^V^\n».^ 
come with a groat in his hand to s^txxOcv \>c\^^"^v^- 
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register for his age. The parson bid the poor fel- 
low put the groat into his pocket, and go into the 
kitchen — then shutting the study door, and taking 
down the parish I'egibtci^— who knows, says he, but 
I may iind something here about this selfsame 
watch-cout ? He had scarce unclasped the book, in 
saying this, when he popped on the very thing he 
wanted, fairly wrote in the first page pasted to the 
inside of one of the covers, whereon was a memc- 
randum about the very thing in question, in these 
express words — ^' Memorandum. The great watch- 
" coat was purchased and given above two hundred 
" years ago, by the lord of the manor, to this parish- 
" church, to the sole use and behoof of the pcor 
" sextons thereof, and their successors for ever, ta 
" be worn by them respectively in winterly cold 
** nights, in ringing complines, passing-bells, &c. 
" which the said lord of the manor had done in pity 
" to keep the poor wretches warm, and for the good 
" of his own soul, for which they were directed to 
*' pray,*'&c. Just heaven I said the parson to himself, 
looking upwards, what an escape have I had I give 
this for an under-petticoat to Trim's wife 1 I would 
not have consented to such a desecration, to be Pri- 
mate of all England— nay, I would not have disturb- 
ed a single button of it for all my tithes. 

Scarce were the words out of his mouth, when 
in pops Trim with the whole subject of the excla- 
mation under both his arms — I say under both his 
arms — for he had actually got it ript and cut out 
ready, his own jerkin under one arm, and the petti- 
coat under the other, in order to carry to the taylor 
to be made up, and had just stepped in, in high 
spirits, to show the parson how cleverly it had held 
out. 

There are now many good similies subsisting in 
the world, but which I have neither tim^ to recoil 
lect or look for, which would give you a strong con^ 
ceptlonofthe astonishtaent and honest indignation 
which this unexptct^d ^XtoYa ol'^xvxc^^vo^^x^.^^^^^^ 
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Impressed upon the parson's looks — ^let it suffice t© 
say, that it exceeded all fair description — as well as 

all power «f proper reseAtment except this, that 

Trim was ordered, in a stern voice, to lay the bun- 
dles down upon the table to go about his busi- 
ness, and wait upon him, at his peril, the next morn- 
ing at elcTen precisely. — Against this hour, like a 
wise man, the parson had sent to desire John the 
parish clerk, who bore an exceeding good character 
as a man of truth, and who, having moreover a pret- 
ty freehold of about eighteen pounds a year in the 
township, was a leading man hi it ; and, upon the 
whole, was such a one of whom it might be said, 
that he rather did honor to his office than that his of- 
fice did honor to him — him he sends for with the 
churchwai'dens, and one of the sidesmen, a grave, 

knowing old man, to be present- for, as Trim 

had withheld the whole truth from the parson, 
touching the watch-coat, he thought it probable he 
would as certainly do the same thing to others. Tho* 
this, I said, was wise, the trouble of the precaution 
might have been spared— because the parson's cha- 
racter was unblemished — and he had ever been held 
by the world in estimation of a man of honor and in- 
tegrity. — Trim's character, on the contrary, was as 
well known, if not in the world, at least in all the pa- 
rish, to be that of a little, dirty, pimping, pettifogg- 
ing, ambidextrous fellow, who neither cai'ed what he 
did or said of any, provided he could get a penny by 
it. This might, I said, have made any precaution 
needless — ^but you must know, as the parson had in 
a manner but just got down to his living, he dread- 
ed the consequences of the least ill impression on 
his first entrance amongst his parishioners, which 
would have disabled him from doing them the good 
he wished — so that, out of regard to his flock more 
than the necessary care due to himself, he was re- 
solved not to lie at the mercy of what resentment 
might vent, or malice lend ai\ e«t \.o. 
Accordingly the whole tti^AXet 'w^'^ x€t^^'«^^^^ 
Vol. IV. IK.^ 
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from first to last, hy the parson, in the manner Ptt 
told you, in the hearing of John the parish-clerk, 
and in the presence of Trim. 

Trim had little to say for himself, except ^' that 
the parson had absolutely pronused to befriend him 
and his wife, in the affair, to the utmost of his pow- 
er ; that the watch-coat was certainly in his power, 
and that he might still give it him if he pleased." 

To this the parson's reply was short, but strong, 
^ that notliing was in his power to do but what he 
could do honestly—- that, in giving the coat to him 
and his wife he should do a manifest wrong to the 
next sexton, the great watch«coat being the most 
comfortable part of the place— that he should more* 
over injure the right of his own successor, who would 
be just so much a worse patron as the worth of the 
coat amounted to ; a^d, in a word, he declared, that 
his whole intent in promising that coat, was charity 
to Trim, but wrong to no man—- that was a reserve, 
lie said, made in all cases of this kind : And he de* 
clared solemnly, in verbo sacerdotU^ that this was his 
meaning, and was so understood by Trim himself." 

With the weight of this truth, and the great good 
sense and strong reason which accompanied all the 
parson said on the subject — poor Trim was driven 
to his last shift — and begged he might be suffered 
to plead his right and title to the watch^coat, if not 
by promise, at least by servitude.^?— ^It was well 
known how much he was intitled to it upon these 
scores : " That he had black'd the parson's shoes 
without count, and greazed his boots above fifty 
time s . ■ t hat he had run for eggs in the town up» 
on all occasions— —whetted the knives at all hours 
catched his horse, and rubbed him down- 
that, for his wife she had been ready upon all occa- 
sions to char for them ; and neither he nor she, to 
the best of his remembrance, evei? took a farthing, 
or any thing beyond a mug of ale." To this ac- 
count of his services, he begged leave to add those of 
his wishes, which he said, had been equally great.^-< 
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He affirmed, and was ready, he said, to make it ap- 
J)ear, by a number of witnesses, " he had drank his 
teverence's health a thousand times (by the bye, he 
dTid not add, oUt of the parson's own ale)— -that he 
had not only drank his health, but wished it, and ne- 
ver came to the house, but asked his man kindljr 
how he did — ^that in particular, about half a year ago^ 
when his reverence cut his finger in ptirting an ap-* 
pie, he went half a mile to ask a cunning woman 
what was good to staunch blood, and actually return- 
ed with a cobweb in his breeches pocket* Nay, says 
Trim, it was not a fortnight ago, whe» your rever- 
ence took that strong purge, that I went to the far 
end of the whole town to borrow you a closestool— * 
and came back as the neighbors who flouted me 
will all bear witness, with the pan upon my headj 
and never thought it too n^uch/* Trim concluded 
this pathetic rem<Mistrance, with saying, " He hoped 
his reverence's heart would not suffer him to requite 
so many faithful services by so unkind a retUm : 
That if it Was so^ as he was the first, so he hoped he 
fchould be the last example of a man of his condition 
so treated." — This plan of Trim's defence, which 
Trim had put himself upon, could admit of no other 
reply than a general smile. — Upon the whole, let 
me inform you, that all that could be said t^ro and 
con, on both sides, being fairty heard, it was plain 
that Trim, in every part of this affair, had behaved 
very ill — and one thing, which was never expected 
to be known of him happened in the course of this 
debate to come out against him, namely, that he had 
gone and told the parson, before he had ever set foot 
in his parish, that John his parish-clerk — his church- 
wardens, and some of the heads of the parish, were 

a parcel of scoundrels. Upon the upshot. Trim 

Was kick'd out of doors, and told at his peril never 
to come there again. 

At first. Trim huff'd and bounc'd most terribly 
— swore he would get a warrant — that nothing would 
serve him but he would call a bye-law, aud tell the. 
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whole parish how the parson had misused him ; but 
cooling of thdt, as fearing the parson might possibly 
bind him over to his good behavior, and> for aught 
he knew, might send him to the house of correction, 
he lets the parson alone, and to revenge himself 
falls foul upon the clerk^ who had tio more to do in 
the quarrel than you or I — rips up the promise of 

the old cast pair of black — plush — ^breechea ; 

and raises an uproar in the town about it, notwith- 
standing it had slept ten years but all this, you 

must know, is looked upon in no other light but as 
an artful stroke of generalship in Trim to raise a 
dust, and cover himself under the disgraceful chas* 
tisement he has undergone. 

If your curiosity is not yet satisfied — I will now 
proceed to relate the battle of the breeches in the 
same exact manner I have done that of the watch* 
coat. 

Be it known then, that about ten years ago, whea 
John was appointed parish -clerk of this church, this 
said Trim took no small pains to g^t into John's 
good graces, in order, as it afterwards appeared, to 
Qoax a promise out of him of a pair of breeches, 
which John had then by him, of black plush, not 

much the worse for wearing Trim only begg'd, 

for God*3 sake to have them bestowed upon him 
when John should think fit to cast them ■ 

Trim was one of these kind of men who loved a 
bit of finery in his heart, and would rather have a 
tatter'd rag of a bv;ttcr body*s, than the best pla^n 
whole thing Lis wife could spin him. 

John, who was naturally unsuspicious, made no 
more difficulty of promising the breeches, than the 
parson had done in promising the great-coat ; and 
mdeed with something less reserve — -because the 
breeches were John's own, and he could give them 
without wrong to whom he thought fit* 

It happened, I was going to say unluckily, but I 
should rather say most luckily, for Trim) for h^ 
was the only gainer by it, that a quarrel about som& 
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six or eight weeks after this, broke out betwixt the 
late parson of the parish and John the clerk. Some- 
body (and it was thought to be nobody but Trim) 
had put it into the parson's head, " that John's desk 
" in the church was at the least four inches higher 

" than it should be that the thing gave offenccr 

" and was indecorous, inasmuch as it approached 
" too near upon a level with the parson's desk itself." 
—This hardship the parson complained of loudlyi 
and told John, one day after prayers, " he could bear 

" it no longer ^and would have it altered, and 

" brought down as it should be." John made no 
other reply, but " that the desk was not of his rais- 

« ing : That 'twas not one hair-breadth higher 

" than he found it and that as he found it, so he 

*' would leave it. — In short, he would neither make 
" an encroachment, neither would he suffer one.'** 
— The late parson might have hit virtues, but the 

leading part of his character was not humility so 

that John's stiffness in this point was not likely tc 
reconcile matters.-— This was Trim's harvest. 

After a friendly hint to John to stand his ground, 
away hies Trim to make his market at the vicar- 
age. — What passed there I will not say, intending 
Bot to be uncharitable ; so shall content myself with 
only guessing at it, from the sudden change that 
appeared in Trim'^s dress for the better- — for he had 
left his old ragged coat, hat, ar.d wig, in the stable, 
and was come foi-th strutting across the churchyard, 
clad in a good charitable cast coat, large hat and 
wig, which the parson had just given him. — Ho ! 
ho 1 hollo John, cries Trim, in an insolent bravo, as^ 
loud as ever he could bawl — see here my lad, how 
fine I am ! — The more shame for you, answered 
John,seriously — Do you think. Trim, says he, such 
finery, gained by such services, becomes you, or can 
wear well ? — Fy upon it, Tnm,.I could not have ex- 
pected this from you, considering what friendsliip 
you pretended, and how kind I have ever been to 
jout— how many shillings, atvd ra;;^xsKR.^V\ai»i. 
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generously lent you in your distresses.-— Nay it wa& 
but the other day that I promised you these hlvk 

phish breeches I have on. Rot your breeches 

quoth Trim, (for Trim's brain was half turned vith 
his new finery) rot your breeches, says he — I would 
not take them up were they laid at my door — give 
them and bed— d to you, to whom you like — I would 
have you to know I can have a better pair of the par* 
son*s any day in the week— John told him plsdnly, 
as his word had once passed him, he had a spirit 
above taking advantage of his insolence) in giving 
them away to another— but, to tell him his mind 
freely, he thought he had got so many fevors of 
that kind, and was so likely to get many more for 
the same services, of the parson, that he had better 
give up the breeches, with goodnature, to some one 
who would be more thankful for them. 

Here John mentioned Mark Slender, (who, it 
seems, the day before, had asked John for them], 
not knowing they were under promise to Trim ■ 
'* Come, Trim, says he, let poor Mark have them— 
^^ you know he has not a pair to his ar^- : Besides,^ 
^' you see he is just of my size, and they will fit to a 
" T ; whereas if I give *em to you, look ye, they ai-c 
^' not worth much : And besides, you could not get 
" your backside into them, if you had them, without 
** tearing them all lo pieces.**— Every tittle of this 
was most undoubtedly true ; for Trim, you must 
know, by foul feeding, and playing the good fellow 
at the parson's, was grown somewhat gross about 
the lower parts, if net higher ; so that, as all John 
said upon the occasion was fact, Trim, with much 
ado, and after a hundred hums and hahs, at last, out 
of mere compassion to Mark, 9ign»^ seiUs and deli* 
vers uft ALL RIGHT, interest, and pretkn-^ 

SIONS WHATSOEVER, IN AND TO THE SAID BR££« 
CHES, THEREBY BINDING HIS HEIRS, EXECU-^ 
TORS, ADMINISTRATORS AND ASSIGNS, NETEK 
MORB TO CALL THE SAID CLAIM IN QUESTION.. 

All this remmciation was set forth in an am[le 
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manner, to be in pure pity to Mark's nakedness— 
but the secret was, Trim had an eye to, and firmly 
expected, in his own mind, the great green pulpit- 
cloth, and old velvet cushion, which were that veiy 

year to be taken down which, by the bye, could 

he hav« wheedled John a second time, as he had 
hoped, would have made up the loss of the breeche* 
* sevenfold. 

Now, you must know, this pulpit cloth and cushi- 
on were not in John's gift, but in the churchwardens, 
8cc. However, as I said above, that John was a 
leading man in the parish. Trim knew he could 
help him to 'em if he would — but John had got a 
surfeit of hi m - s o when the pulpit- cloth, &c. 
were taken down, they were immediately given 
(John having a great say in it) to William Doe, who 
understood very well what use to make of them. 

As for the old breeches, poor Mark lived to wear 
them but a short time, and they got into the pos- 
session of Lorry Slim, an unlucky wight, by whom 

they are still worn in truth, as you will guess, 

they are very thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heart, and what recom- 
mends them to him is this, that, as thin as they afe, 
he knows that Trim, let him say what he will to 
the contrary, still envies the possessor of them, and, 
with all his pride, would be very glad to wear them 
after him. 

Upon this footing have these affairs slept quietly 

for near ten years and would have slept for 

ever, but for the unlucky kicking-bout, which, as I 
said, has ripped this squabble up afresh ; so that it 
was no longer ago than last week, that Trim met 
and insulted John in the public town-way before a 
hundred peojrie— — tax'd him with the promise of 
the old cast pair of black breeches, notwithstanding 

Trim's solemn renunciation twitted him with 

the pulpit-cloth and velvet cushion as good as 

told him he was ignorant of the common duties of 
Iu% clerkship j adding very insokx^^>^i^aX\vOH^K^ 
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not so much as to give out a common psalm it' 
tune. 

John contented himself by giving a plain answer 
to every article that Trim had laid to his charge,, 
and appealed to his neighbors,who remembered the 

whole afl'air and, as he knew there was never 

any thing to be got by wrestling with a chimney- 
sweeper, he was going to take his leave of Trim for 

ever. But hold the mob by this time had got 

round them, and their high mightinesses insisted 
upon having Trim tried upon the spot. 

Trim was accordingly tried, and, after a full hear- 
ing, was convicted a second time, and handled more 
roughly by one or more of them than even at the 
parson's. 

Trim, says one, arc you. not ashamed of yourself,. 
tx) make all this rout and disturbance in the town, 
and set neighbors together by the ears, about an old 

worn out pair of cast breeches, not 

worth half a crown ? Is there a cast coat, or a place 
in the whole town, that will bring you in a shilling,, 
but what you have snapped up like a greedy hound 
as you are ? 

In the first place, are you not sexton and dog- 
whipper, worth three pounds a year ?. Then you 
begged the churchwardens to let your wife have 
ihe washing and darning of the church linen, 
which brings you in thirteen shillings and four pence;, 
and then you will have six shillings and eight pence 
for oiling and windin<j up the clock, both paid you^ 

at Easter the pounder's place, which is worth 

forty shillings a-yeav you have got that too you: 

are the bailiff, wnich the late parson got you, which 
brings you in forty shillings more.. 

Besides all this, you have six pounds a year, paid 
you quarterly, for being mole-catcher to the parish- 
Aye, says the luckless wight above-mentioned, (who* 
"ifws standing close by \\\t£\ V\\Xv\?ci^ \>\x5s}iv \vceeche&> 
0n) " you are not oivVy Tc\o\e-^^vc>LV^T^'Y\vKN.s>s^^^-vi^ 
«atch STRAY COi^IES xoo\TvV\v^e«sY^ ^^^«a.. 
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pirctend a licence for it, which, I trow, will be look' 
cd into at the next quarter-sessions.'* I maintain 
it, I have a licence, says Trim, blushing as red as 

scarlet 1 have a licence, and, as I farm a warren 

in the next parish, I will catch conies every hour of 
the night. You catch conies ! says a toothless eld 
woman just passing by. 

This set the mob a laughing, and sent every maa 
home in perfect good humor, except Trim, who 
waddled very slowly off with that kind of inflexible 
gravity, only to be equalled by one animal in the 
creation, and surpassed by none, 

I am. 

Sir, yours, &c. See. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



I HAVE broke open my letter to inform yoi», 
that I missed the opportunity of sending it bjr 
the messenger, who I expected would have called 
upon me in his return through this village to York ; 
so it has lain a week or ten days by me*- I am 
not sorry for the disappointment, because some- 
thing has since happened, in continuation of this af» 
fair, which I am thereby enabled to transmit to you, 
all under one trouble. 

When I finished the above account, I thought 
(as did every soul in the parish) Trim had met with 
so thorough a rebuff from John the parish-clerk, 
and the townsfolks, who all took against him, that 
Trim would be glad to be quiet, and let tlie mat- 
ter rest. 

But, it seems, it is not half an Kovw ^.%^ v^^^^ 

Trim saUitd forth ^gain, and \w^\xv^ \sQrc^«^^^ '*^ 

sow'geldtr'^ horn, with hard XAotvtv^^^^'^ %^*^ *^^ 
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whole town round him, and endeavored to raise a 
disturbance, and fipht the whole battle over agida— * 
alledged that he had been used in the last fray worse 
than a dog, not by John the parish-clerk,for I should 
not, quoth Trim, have valued him a rash, single 
hands ■ b ut all the town sided with him, and 
twelve men in buckram set upon me, all at once, 
and kept me in play at sword's point for three hours 
together. 

Besides, quoth Trim, there were twa mrisbegot- 
ten knaves in Kcndal-green, who lay all the while 
in ambush in John'^s own house, and they all sixteen 
came upon my back, and let drive at me altogether 
a plague, says Trim, of all cowards I 

Trim repeated this story above a dozen times, 
which made some of the neighbors pity him, think- 
ing the poor fellow crack-lirained, and that he actual- 
ly believed what he said. 

After this, Trim dropped the affair of the read- 
ing desk, which I told you had occasioned some 
small dispute between the late parson and John some.* 
years ago. ■ This reading-desk, aa you will ob- 
serve, was but an episode wove into the main story, 
by the bye ; for the main affair was " the battle of 
the breeches and the great coat.** 

However, Trim, being at last driven out of these* 
two citadels . h e has seized hold, in his retreat, 
of this reading-desk, with a view, as it seems, to 
take shelter behind it. 

I cannot say but the man has fought it out obsti- 
nately enough ; and had his cause been good, I 
should have really pitied him. For, when he was 
driven out of the great watch-coat, you see he did 
not run aAvay ; — no, he retreated behind the bree- 
ches, and when he could make nothing of it behind 
the breeches, he got behind the reading-desk. To 
what other hold Trim will next retreat, the politi- 
cians of this viWa^e axe xvoX. ?k.^x^^d. Some think 
his next move wiWbe \ov?^t^?» \>cvfe^e.^^ ^*l\h\^ ^-^et- 
aon V boot ; but, ^ W \^ \Scvo>3^V\.V^ caww^ xwii*^^ 
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long stand tbcre, others arc of opinion, that Trim 
"will once more in his life get hold of the parson's 
horse, and charge upon him, or perhaps behind him; 
but, as the horse is not easy to be caught, the more 
general opinion is, that when he is driven out of the 
reading-desk, he will make his last retreat in such 
a manner, as, if possible, to gain the close'Stooly and 
defend himself behind it to the very last drop. 

If Trim shoujd make this movement, by my ad- 
vice, he should be left, beside his citadel, in fuU 
possession of tlie field of battle, where 'tis certain he 
will keep every body a league off, and may hop by 
himself till he is weary. Besides, as Trim seems 
bent upon fiurging himself, and may have abundance 
of foul humors to work off, I think he cannot be 
better placed. 

But this is all matter of speculation Let mc 

carry you back to matter of fact, and tell you what 
kind of stand Trim has actually made behind the 
said desk : " Neighbors and townsmen all, I will be 
" sworn before my Lord Mayor, that John and his 
'' nineteen men in buckram have abused me worse 
^* than a dog ; for they told you that I played fast 
'' and go loose with the late parson and him in that 
^ old dispute of theirs about the reading-desk, and 
^' that I made matters worse between them and not 
<< better." 

Of this charge, Trim declared he was innocent 
as the child that was unborn— p-that he would be 
book-sworn he had no hand in it. 

He produced a strong witness, and moreover in- 
sinuated, that John himself, instead of being angry 
for what he had done in it, had actually thanked him 
*— Aye, Trim, says the wight in the plush breeches, 
but that was. Trim, the day before John found thee . 
out. Besides, Tiim, there is nothing in that ; for the 
very year that you was made town's pounder, thou 
knowest well, that I both thanked thee myself, and 
moreover gave thee a good warm. sw^^^\^^«qpc \»:c^- 
ingJohn Lund's cows and Yvor^t^ o\3XoiTtt>i V^^^ 
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corn close, which, if thou hadst not don 
told'st me), I should have lost my wh 
whereas John Lund and Thomas Patt, wh 
here to testify, and are hoth willing to t 
oaths on't, that thou thyself was the very i 
set the gate open— -—and after all, it wvls 
Trim, 'twas the blacksmith's poor lad whf 
them out— so that a man may be thanked, 
warded too, for a good turn which he never 
never did intend. 

Trim coald Qot sustain this unexpected st 
so Trim marched off the field without colors 
or his horn sounding, or any other ensigns of 
whatever. — Whether, after this. Trim inten 
rally a second time — or whether he may not \ 

into his head to claim the victory none but 

himself can inform you. 

However, the general opinion, upon the who 
this, that in three several pitched battles, Trim 
been so trimm*dy as never disastrous hero was /. 
med before. 



END OF VOL. IV. 
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